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SOCIALISTIC MOVEMENTS IN ENGLAND AND THE UNITED STATES, 


Socrauism is neither a new craze, as some of its oppo- So soon as any group of men in remote ages, outgrowing 
nents assert, nor a new revelation, as some of its apostles | the limits of family life, learnt the expediency of living 
would have us believe. It is, if not as old as the hills, or | together in friendship, the need arose of rules for social 
even as old as mankind, at least as old as civilization. | organization and mutual subjection to the ‘ciamabi 
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interest. The need was, to some extent, met by those com- 
munal institutions among primitive races about which Sir 
Henry Maine and others have written very learnedly and 
instructively, and of which traces—more or less confused 
and perverted—exist nearly everywhere to this day. And 
if, from the earliest times of which we have record, the 
boldest and most aggressive tribes and races were so busy 
in extending their sway over other tribes and races that 
the necessity for developing schemes of peaceable and 
orderly living among themselves was postponed, the ne- 
cessity still existed, and efforts to meet it were not want- 
ing. We find indications of this inevitable tendency in 
the traditions and literature of every ancient community 
about which we know anything, and Plato’s ‘‘ Republic,” 
though the completest, is but one among many of old- 
world socialistic plans. With whatever notions of inter- 
dependent life among its members the bolder and more 
aggressive tribes or races that forced their ways through 
regions and centuries may have started, and however 
they may seem to have strayed from the original sim- 
plicity with which they began, yet this original simplicity, 
or some expansion or distortion of it, became an ideal, 
and thoughtful men, like Plato and a crowd of others, 
did little more than strive to bring back and build up 
again the old ideal. 

The history of all civilization, then, includes, as an es- 
sential item, the history of Socialism, and this is especially 
the case with the various nations that have come under 
the influence of Christianity. Apart from its theological 
tenets, the whole genius of Christianity is socialistic or 
communistic, and not a few of those theological tenets 
mainly served to emphasize the socialistic or commun- 
istic institutions of the early Christians. The Chris- 
tians at Jerusalem had all things in common, and the 
subsequent monastic or community life was only a re- 
verting to the original idea, Into the Church, becom- 
ing militant and tyrannical perforce, and making many 
compromises with the militant and tyrannical organi- 
zations that it encountered, divers abuses crept. But 
there has been no age of the Church in which some of 
its worthiest men have not sought, by reverting to the 
ideal, to crush or check those abuses. ‘‘The rich are 
robbers,” wrote St. Chrysostom ; ‘‘all things should be 
in common.” “ Nature created community,” wrote St. 
Ambrose ; ‘‘ private property is the offspring of usurpa- 
tion. ‘In strict justice everything should belong to all,” 


wrote St. Clement ; “iniquity alone has created private | 


property.” 

And so all through the generations, and with popular 
as well as with sacerdotal, reformers. The Jacquerie in 
France and Lollardism in England, such writings as 
‘‘The Vision of Piers the Plowman,” and such preach- 
ings as John Bale’s, are but efforts, vague enough and 
faulty enough without doubt, but real and earnest, to 
bring back and build up again the Socialist ideal. 


‘*God made man upright ; but they sought out many | 


inventions.” Modern intelligence has given to the text a 
new reading, which neither the most bigoted theologian 
nor the most rigid Socialist attempts to controvert. 
Most of the inventions that mankind has sought out 
have been vastly to its advantage, even though some, or 
many, or all of them, may have brought harm as well as 
benefit in their train ; and although not a few—from the 
invention of darts and arrows down to the invention of 
dynamite—may, for some time after their disclosure, 
have seemed to be overwhelmingly mischievous. None 
of us would like to go back to the rude savage life of 
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without our steam-engines, and other appliances of 
civilization ; and we should be very uncomfortable in- 
deed, if we were as devoid of clothing as were our ‘‘ first 
parents,” or even if we had nothing warmer and seemlier 
to cover us than the fig-leaves that Eve was prompted by 
the serpent to string together. The processes of evolu- 
tion—whether we start from such very crude beginnings 
as Darwin indicated, or whether we date our researches 
only from the primitive bases of human development to 
which Mr. Herbert Spencer and others refer us—are of a 
nature that Socialists have as little reason to complain of 
as to refuse credence to; and the author of ‘‘ The Earthly 
Paradise,” who spent much of his early leisure in sweet 
singing about Greek myths and those phases of old- 
world life in which he then delighted, and who now de- 
votes the leisure of middle age to the writing of Socialist 
chants and to fierce advocacy of Socialism, as he under- 
stands it—would be no more willing than any one else to’ 
have us thrown back into the age of unzesthetic barbar- 
ism, or even into the «esthetic surroundings of Mediter- 
ranean existence as it is imagined to have been some 
two dozen centuries ago. 

| The avowed Socialists accept all that they find good in 
the triumphs slowly and laboriously won by civilization 
from the first ages till now, and they adapt their social- 
istic ideal thereto. No one can blame them for that. 
Such blame as they seem fairly open to will be stated 
presently. 

It was said in the commencement of this paper that 
| Socialism is as old as civilization. It may also be said 
| that its complete ideal, rightly set forth, is one that all 
who enjoy the fruits of civilization, and who desire those 
fruits to issue in seeds and blossoms and other fruits, 
| must be substantially agreed about. All poets, all phi- 
losophers, all men of science, and all whose sympathies 
with humanity at large are real, however faulty may be 
their utterance of them, are substantially of one mind 
here. The ideal is nothing more nor less than the per- 
fection of civilization, the realization of a heaven upon 
earth which, whether or not any other heaven can be 
reached hereafter, will be as heavenly as any earthlings 
can hope for. 

According to this ideal, which all of us may share and 
few can quarrel with, the time will come, and must be 
striven after till it does come, when every living person 
will be as happy as it is possible for him or her to be ; 
when every child born into the world will be healthy 
in mind and body, and will have healthy and ennobling 
surroundings all through the years of up-bringing, all 
the mental and bodily faculties being developed to the 
utmost, and an in every way auspicious training time 
being followed by a no less auspicious start in the serious 
work of life; when that work in life will be never too 
serious and never irksome, men and women alike taking 
the shares they are best fitted for, and contributing no 
more toil than is necessary for the enjoyment of each and 
| all under the simplest conditions of refined happiness 
and in a perfect harmony of individual independence 
| with mutual combination for the good of all ; when there 
| will be no capitalists, no middlemen, no rent-taking, and 
no interest-drawing, and if there is any wage-paying, 
only such wage as is a due and full equivalent for the 
portion of work done, which shall be measured by the 
exigencies of the community, and shall be so assessed 
and paid for as to leave no margin of profit to any but 
the actual workers ; when all tasks, the most menial and 
the most dignified, will be so agreeable and so cheerfully 


our remote forefathers, or to the Garden of Eden—if we 
could find it. We should: feel ourselves poor indeed, 


undertaken as to be no tasks at all, or, if still irksome 
in any way, so evenly distributed that none can be ag- 
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grieved at having to do his share; when, evil being 
eradicated along with every other disease, by proper nur- 
ture and education, there will be no crime, no need for 
harsh administration of justice, and no other machinery 
of government than that which is voluntarily and gladly 


appointed in the truest democracy that can be devised ; | 


when, purity and honesty being the universal rule, there 
will be no occasion for marriage laws or any interference 
with altogether natural developments of family life ; and, 
finally, when the old and infirm will be cared for, like 
the young and feeble, by the community at large, and 
death will be as entirely freed from its terrors as birth 
was freed from its risks. Truly a millennium, or some- 
thing better than any millennium ever portrayed for us ! 
Yet a dream worth dreaming, and an ideal worth aim- 
ing at. Strangely enough, the most extended and long- 
continued system of community life, where all things 
were in common, where all labored and shared alike, was 
to be seen in the missions founded by the Jesuits in 
Paraguay and the Franciscans in Upper California, 

Modern Socialists, of course, differ from one another as 
to particular details in the future they look forward to, 
just as they differ from older Socialists, and as those 
older Socialists also differed from one another. TFancies 
can only be elaborated out of facts, and though our im- 
agination is not bounded by our knowledge, it is limited 
to its radiations. To-day’s ideal cannot be the same as 
yesterday’s, nor can mine be identical with yours. This 
reflection should make both you and me tolerant of other 
people’s disagreements with us, and should warn all of 
us that fresh ideals, to-morrow and afterward, may super- 
sede to-day's, just as to-day’s have superseded yester- 
day’s. But, broadly stated, the views epitomized above 
are the views of most modern Socialists, and few enthu- 
siastic schemers after the perfection of humanity will 
materially dissent from them. Lord Tennyson, Mr. 

srowning, and Mr. Swinburne substantially indorse 

them, as well as Mr. William Morris, among the poets ; 
and political economists of the school of Mill and Cairnes, 
and disciples of Mr. Herbert Spencer, Darwin, Carlyle, 
and George Eliot, no less than Mr. Ruskin and his fol- 
lowers. How, then, is it that any one can have much or 
anything to say against the Socialists ? 

There are hundreds of persons who are Socialists, so 
far as the adoption or toleration of the Socialistic ideal is 
concerned, for every one who consents to join with the 
avowed Socialists in their plans or professions for aiming 
at their ideal. Why so? Because, however excellent 
their ideal, and however worthy their intentions may be, 
the avowed Socialists seem to outsiders to go quite astray 
in their projects for realizing it. Socialism is a beautiful 
thing ; but the methods chosen for making the ideal a 
reality, or in any way approaching thereto, appear to be 
for the most part unwise diversions, often amiable, but 
oftener mischievous, and always illogical. 

Modern Socialism—or Communism, as it then usually 
called itself, and as that form of it is still styled, in order 
to separate it from the younger and more vigorous growth 
—began to be a creed, or a religion, in France barely a 
century ago. Roussean, and the other intellectual rebels 
who helped on the Revolution of 1789, by their words, if 
not by their acts, were its pioneers, and it took shape, 
albeit vague and various, under the guidance of men like 
the Abbé Fauchet, Saint-Just and Joubert. The down- 
fall of the First Republic wrecked the schemes of those 
who hoped to raise France by one jerk from the degrada- 
tion of an effete feudalism into a paradise of “ liberty, 
equality and fraternity”; but it left many heroic malcon- 
tents to work out divers schemes of social regeneration, 
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whence ensued phalansteries and experiments of all 
sorts, not only in France, but in England, and yet more 
United States. Robert Owen's Harmony Hall 
furnishes an example with which many are familiar ; 
and though Harmony Hall soon failed, and Owen's 
** Book of the New Moral World ” has scarcely any read- 
ers now, the wisdom involved in his fallacies has largely 
influenced not a few of the philanthropic movements of 
the past half-century. 

Neither Robert Owen, nor such French prophets and 
apostles of Socialism as Proudhon, Saint -Simon and 
Fourier, nor such German imitators of them as Weitling 
and Albrecht, however, are recognized as leaders of the 
Socialistic movement which, in separate and often con- 
flicting currents, is now in progress. ‘‘ Socialism is dead,” 
wrote Louis Reybaud in 1853. ‘To speak of it is to 
pronounce its funeral oration.” It had to be revived by 
Rodbertus-Jagetzow and his interpreters, Karl Marx and 
Ferdinand Lassalle. It is to these two chief exponents 
of German Socialism that the various English schools 
look for guidance and inspiration, though many of them, 
unable to read the German texts, and not enlightened by 
such hazy paraphrases and commentaries as Mr. Hynd- 
man and others offer them, are now welcoming the Incid 
boldness of the newest and cleverest treatise within their 
reach, ‘‘ The Co-operative Commonwealth ” of Mr. Lau- 
rence Gronlund, an American Socialist. Mr. Gronlund 
takes his political economy, such as it is, chiefly from 
Marx’s development of the teachings of Rodbertus, and 
joins with it much ethical speculation, such as it is, drawn 
from Lassalle, who was much more than a theorizer in 
economies, as well as from other precursors. 

But this brief reference to the literature of Socialism 
is by the way. It would be idle here, and foreign to the 
purpose of this paper, to attempt any detailed review of 
it. All that need be attempted is to specify roughly, but 
it is to be hoped not unfairly, some of the most notable 
diversions of the new religion—using the term ‘“ diver- 
sions ” in both its dictionary senses. A diversion may 
be either a serious, and perhaps mischievous, turning 
aside from the safe and proper pathway between a beau- 
tiful ideal and its realization ; or it may be mere playing 
with a subject, more or less harmless, and perhaps even 
commendable, but only pastime for all that. 

It is not too much to say that, in England at any rate, 
the vast majority of people who efll themselves Socialists 
make little more than a plaything of their Socialism, 
Whether the avowed English Socialists number ten or 
fifty or a hundred thousand—and even friendly estimates 
vary between these figures—it may be safely asserted that 
not more than a hundred of them have ever read a line of 
Karl Marx’s ‘Das Kapital,” that being a very heavy 
piece of reading with which the critics who condemn it 
are much more familiar than the disciples who claim it 
as their gospel; while the great bulk of them know 
scarcely anything more of Ferdinand Lassalle than is 


} contained in the pathetic record of his blighted life. Mr. 


Hyndman, of course, they try to understand through his 
books and pamphlets. Moreover, there are plenty oi 
other volumes besides Mr. Gronlund’s Co-operative Com- 
monwealth ” for them to study if they choose ; but most 
of them do not choose. They find it easier to talk Social- 
ism more or less prettily, or more or less angrily, but 
always vaguely, in drawing-rooms, public-house parlors, 
and elsewhere, and to make it the pastime of their sparo 
week-day evenings and Sunday afternoons, than to adopt 
it as their study or the business of their lives. 

These players with Socialism are too closely mixed up 
with one another, either as friends or as foes, or as both by 
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turns, to be separated into distinct classes or clusters ; | 
but they may for convenience be spoken of under four 
groups, as the Scientific Socialists, the Christian Social- 
ists, the sthetic Socialists, and the Anarchic Socialists. 
The Scientifie Socialists are those who regard Karl | 
Marx, whether they have ever read him or not, as the | 
greatest political economist who ever lived. Karl Marx, 
of course, is a guide and prophet to a great many, in and 
out of England, who do not follow him in some respects, 
and who go bevond him in others ; but ‘‘ Das Kapital” 
is especially the text-book of those who claim to discuss 
and to develop scientifically the principles of Socialism. 
**Das Kapital’ is a treatise not easy to refute. Starting 
with the economical truths or truisms propounded by | 
Adam Smith, Ri- 
eardo, and other 
approved econo- — 
mists, Marx insist- If 
ed that, labor being i 
the only standard | 
of value, all the 
produce of labor ~ 
ought to belong to 
the laborer. There 
should be no “ sur- 
plus value” taken, 
under the guise of 
interest, rent, pro- | 
fit, or what not, | 
from its rightful 
owner, the laborer, 
and wrongfully ap- 
propriated by any 
one else known as 
a capitalist. Capi- 
tal is but the ac- - 
cumulation of so 
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much wealth as has been fileched or forced by fraud or 
tyranny from the inadequately paid laborer ; ‘‘it is dead 
labor, which can revive only by sucking, vampire-like, 
the blood of living labor, which lives and thrives with 
all the more vigor the more blood it absorbs.” ‘* Hence 


| we find,” said Marx, “that the accumulation of wealth 


at one pole of society advances step by step with an 


; accumulation at the other pole of poverty, servitude, 


and moral degradation of the class which, out of its 
produce, brings capital into existence.” 
Marx was fond of spicing his logic with bold rhetoric, 


| and, in his efforts to give mathematical precision to his 


scheme, he assumed as fact much that cannot be proved ; 
and more than that, he vitiated his whole problem for 
practical purposes 

by shutting his 

Sein, eyes to realities 
which, however ob- 

» noxious they may 
be, must be dealt 


Yan with as realities 
oF until they can be 
om abolished. It may 


be that, in an ideal 
state of society, 
there will and 
should be no class 
of capitalists op- 
posed to the class 
of laborers—no 
classes at all, in- 
deed ; and if capi- 
tal of any sort, 
only such capital 
as is worthily ap- 
plied by the com- 
munity at large for 
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the joint benefit of all its individuals. But the whole 
ideal must be achieved before any portion of it can 
be other than visionary and untrustworthy. Marx’s con- 
tention that the capitalist régime has only existed in Eu- 
rope for some three hundred years is in the nature of a 
quibble, for the feudal landlords, the trading guilds, the 
monastic organizations, the courtly sycophants, and so 
forth, of the Middle Ages, were, in truth, quite as much 
capitalists as are the great merchants and manufacturers, 
the wealthy bondholders, and the prosperous middlemen 
of the present day; and however unjust may be the treat- 
ment of the laboring classes now, they fare much better 
than did their predecessors in former centuries. Capital 
may or may not be a curse to be got rid of hereafter, but 
it has been a blessing as well as a curse hitherto; and in 
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Marxian school would have few opponents, and might 
count its adherents by hundreds of thousands. But the 
Scientific Socialists are not satisfied with doctrines and 
propagandist methods in which there would be no funda- 
mental difference, whatever might be the divergences in 
detail, between them and the pupils of such other 
pioneers of social reform, themselves widely divergent 
in detail, as John Stuart Mill and Herbert Spencer, In 
their ostensible anxiety to rush at once toward their 
ideal, they stumble and fall grotesquely and pitifully in 
their everyday occupations. 

Had Mr. Hyndman and his friends understood their 
opportunity, and been competent to make Scientific 
Socialism a power in England, they might have made, 
two or three years ago, a start in a crusade which, pru- 
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any case the only possible method of getting rid of it or 
of making it solely a blessing is to profit by experience, 
and, step by step, to work out the reforms by which, if 
anyhow, our ideal is to be reached. Even Socialists must 
take the world as they find it, if they really want to mend 
it; and Marx, in his calm moments, freely acknowledged 
this. “From my point of view,” he said, ‘according to 
which the evolution of the economic system of society 
may be likened to the evolution of nature the individual 
cannot be held responsible for social conditions, whose 
creature he must remain, however he may strive to free 
himself from them.” Again: ‘‘ Even when a community 
has succeeded in discoveriag the course of the natural 
law that regulates its advance, it can neither avoid the 
phases of its natural development nor abolish them by 
decree, but it can somewhat abridge their periods and 
diminish the evils that come in their train.” 

If Karl Marx had always held the discreet opinion just 


quoted, and if his followers would now abide by it, the | instead of fruitful schemes of reformation. Karl Marx 


dently carried out, wonld even already have been for- 
midable instead of contemptible. 

But a more notable instance and warning occurred a 
few years earlier. The International Working Men’s 
Association, crudely projected by Karl Marx and others 
as far back as 1847, first took shape in London in 1864, 
when George Odger and many other prominent cham- 
pions of working-class interests, and Professor Beesly 
and other influential outsiders, joined with delegates 
from France, Germany, Italy and other foreign countries, 
in planning an organization, thoroughly socialistic in its 
tendencies, for revolutionizing the whole of Europe. 
The International was never strong enough to justify the 
alarm that its name stirred up. But Karl Marx was the 
moving spirit of the International, and under his guidance 
—social reformer and economist though he was—it was 
quickly diverted from economical into political channels, 
and made an instrument for abortive revolutionary efforts 
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came to be more than ever its leader, before its exploits 
culminated in the Paris Commune of 1871—an outburst 


of lawless patriotism which diverse critics will judge 


diversely, though there cannot be much difference of 
opinion as to the merits or demerits of the cold, calcu- 
lating theorist who managed or mismanaged it from his 
cozy study on Haverstock Hill. 

The Christian Socialists have some excuse for standing 
aloof from, or not fraternising very closely with, the 
Scientific Socialists, especially as they claim to be an 
older organization. Christian Socialism, as a distinct 
movement in England, dates from 1848, when Charles 
Kingsley, Frederick Denison Maurice and others, started 
a newspaper organ, began to issue tracts, and did other 
useful and useless work, being prompted thereto partly 
by sympathy with the Chartists and partly by hatred of 
what Kingsley called the “narrow, conceited, hypocriti- 
cal, anarchic and atheistic scheme of the universe,” put 
forward or implied in the policy of the Manchester 
school. ‘ Alton Locke” was a vigorous presentment, in 
the form of fiction, of the views of these Christian Social- 
ists ; and if they failed to take the world by storm, it 
was not through lack of eloquent literature or forcible 
preaching. 

Having actual experience to quote—that is, on the as- 
sumption that the records of early Christianity are au- 
thentic history—the Christian Socialists are on smoother 
ground of argument than the Scientific Socialists ; and to 
those who question the possibility of a heaven on earth 
or anywhere else being attained by natural processes, 
they are able to suggest supernatural expedience. 

The exact position and limits of Christian Socialism 
are hard to define, but it is yet harder to give a defini- 
tion of Aisthetic Socialism. That the thing exists, how- 
ever, and is a distinct and active force in modern opinion, 
especially in England, must be apparent to every one. It 
may be said to have begun, at any rate in its modern 
shape, with Mr. Ruskin, though in Mr. William Morris it 
has its foremost exponent. In his graceful and seductive 
essay or lecture, ‘‘ Art and Socialism,” Mr. Morris says, 
“It is right and necessary that all men should have 
work to do which shal} be worth doing, and be of itself 
pleasant to do; and which should be done under such 
conditions as would make it neither over-wearisome nor 
over-anxious.” 

That is an aspiration after something nobler and hap- 
pier than the lotus-eater’s dream, more exalted than the 
Nirvana of Buddha. To the prosaic ideal of the Scientific 
Socialists it adds a poetic charm, and there is a refine- 
ment about it which is wanting in the Christian Socialist’s 
scheme of rigid duty. It is easy to see how this Msthetic 
Socialism, if so it may be termed, has branched off from 
Christian Socialism and allied itself, without subservi- 
ence or agreement in all respects, with Scientific Social- 
ism. Poets and painters, and many of like mind with 
them who know not how to string rhymes or to handle a 
brush, instinct with love and longing for beauty in all its 
forms and hues, resent the ugliness in the world, and in 
a mood of “divine discontent” seek to make things 
better. It is one token out of many that the world is 
mending more than they think, that, with the spread of 
esthetic tastes, and of the dainty judgment shown in 
cultivating them among those who are in a condition to 
make this progress in their own lives and homes, there 
should be a generous desire to see the same improve- 
ments made in all grades of society, and that, instead of 
reveling, themselves, in their refined enjoyments, as the 
sesthetes of former times, if such there were, may have 
done, so many of our wsthetes nowadays should yearn 


and even toil to it for the sesthetic progress of all man- 
kind ; and, more than that, that in promoting their 
resthetic mission, they should look beneath the surface, 
| and yearn and even toil for that complete regeneration 
of society for which sestheticism can only afford a sightly 
and seemly covering. The thoughts are worthier of him 
than the verses in ‘* The Message of the March Wind,” 
one of the Socialist poems which Mr. Morris has lately 
| written : 


“Hark, the wind in the elm-boughs! From London it bloweth, 
And telling of gold, and of hope and unrest; 
Of power that helps not; of wisdom that knoweth, 
But teacheth not aught of the worst and the best. 


“Of the rich men it telleth, and strange is the story 
How they have, and they hanker, and grip far and wide; 
And they live, and they die, and the earth and its glory 
Has been but a burden they searce might abide. 


** Hark! the March wind again of a people is telling; 
Of the life that they live there, so haggard and grim, 
That if we and our love amidst them had been dwelling, 
My fondness had faltered, thy beauty grown dim. 


“This land we have loved in our love and our leisure, 
For them hangs in heaven, high out of their reach; 
The wide hills o’er the sea-plain for them have no pleasure, 
The gray homes of their fathers no story to teach, 


“The singers have sung, and the builders have builded, 
The painters have fashioned their tales of delight; 
For what and for whom hath the world’s book been gilded, 
When all is for them but the blackness of night ? 


* How long and for what is their patience abiding ? 

How oft and how oft shall their story be told, 
While the hope that none seeketh in darkness is hiding, 
And in grief and in sorrow the world groweth old ?” 


Mr. Morris, and all others of poetic and artistic eul- 
ture, do well to ask such questions, and, by asking them, 
to provoke such a response of public opinion as may helr 
toward redress of the evils in society which their honest 
sympathy makes grievous to them, as well as to the 
people at large who actually suffer and are degraded by 
those evils. But when they turn aside from writing 
plaintive verse, or from drawing allegorical pictures, and 
attempt to suggest remedies for the evils of society, they 
show that they are only visionary theorists whose nos- 
trums are altogether unworkable. Mr. Morris, or at any 
rate the Socialist League of which he is the founder and 
leader, is of opinion that if the whole existing arrange- 
ments of ‘‘so-called civilization” can be overturned—if 
“the land, the vapital, the machinery, factories, work- 
shops, stores, means of transit, mines, banking, all means 
of production and distribution of wealth,” can be made 
**the common property of all ’—‘‘ every man will then 
receive the full value of his labor without deduction for 
| the profit of a master ; and, as all will have to work, and 

the work now incurred by the pursuit of profit will be at 

an end, the amount of labor necessary for every individual 

to perform, in order to carry on the essential work of the 

world, will be reduced to something like two or three 
| hours daily, so that every one will have abundant leisure 
for following intellectual or other pursuits congenial to 
his nature.” But we are not told how that wonderful 
result is to be achieved ; what grounds there are for sup- 
posing that—in such a crowded country as England, for 
instance—two or three hours’ work a day by each person 
will suffice for his maintenance; what method shall be 
adopted in a community without rulers for obliging each 
person to do his fair share of work, or to make no per- 
nicious use of his ‘ abundant leisure,” or anything else 
that can induce reasonable mén dnd women to give a 
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moment’s serious thought to their project. The Ats- 
thetic Socialists are amiable enthusiasts and beautiful 
dreamers, but toward the realization of their dream 
they offer us nothing better than a ladder of cobwebs. 

In truth, however, in so far as there is any logic in 
Esthetic Socialism, it is the logic of Anarchic Socialism. 
The Socialist League, which has Mr. Morris at its head, 
and some prominent disciples of Karl Marx on its council 
of twenty, appears to affect rather the policy of Michael 
Bakounin, Marx’s sometime comrade and afterward great 
rival, than that of Marx himself ; while the Social-Demo- 
cratic Federation, which still accepts the leadership of 
Mr. Hyndman, its founder, has taken a good deal more 
than its name from Bakounin, who organized the Alliance 
of Socialist Democracy in 1869, and who is regarded as 
the great apostle of Russian Nihilism, and of the less 
formidable Anarchism of France and other continental 
countries. There is, of course, no counterpart in Eng- 
land or America to the Nihilist or Anarchist movements 
in Russia or other parts of Europe, Belgium furnishing 
us the last and most aggressive instance, 

The conditions of political life in England and the 
United States, as well as the temperaments of even the 
boldest revolutionists among us, afford little room here 
even for burlesquing the incendiary violence which fright- 
ens despots and disturbs autocratic governments abroad. 
For all that, there is a phase of Socialism, neither trivial 
nor merely ludicrous, which may be called anarchical. 
The whole purpose and effort of Socialism, whenever it 
goes beyond peaceable argument, or appeal without argu- 
ment, for a reform of existing laws and social institu- 
tions, is essentially anarchical ; every intentional breaking 
of the:laws of the land or willful violation of its social 
institutions, however slight, or, it may be, justifiable, 
being a step in the direction of anarchy. 

A memorable instance of this occurred recently in 
London, when, after a series of. harsh dealiygs by the 
police and magistrates, all the schools of Socialists forgot 
their jealousies for the moment and banded together in 
forcible assertion of their claim to convene and address 
public meetings in the open street. The result was a 
series of riots and great destruction of private property. 

There is no risk of Anarchical Socialism ever becoming 
a serious danger among us. The Socialists, even with 
the recruits from our foreign element, are not numerous 
enough to indulge in perilous law-breaking, and the 
temptations to law-breaking by any but offenders who 
well deserve and will obtain ready punishment for their 
offenses, are too few and slight. The great body of the 
workingmen have found that, by means of trades-union- 
ism and the like, they can so much better promote their 
individual and class interests than by accepting as guides 
the champions of Socialism, that almost to a man they 
hold aloof from the movement. 

Phalansteries are now out of vogue. Every phalan- 
stery ever started has failed ignominiously, and the 
Socialists have wisely refrained from making any fresh ex- 
periments in that way. The proved futility of any efforts 
of a small body of enthusiasts, like the associates in 
Robert Owen’s Harmony Hall, to live together in a com- 
pact colony or conventual arrangement, where they could 
frame rules for themselves in accordance with the princi- 
ples they all professed, and where they might be expected 
to work amicably and without hinderance for their mutual 
advantage and the common good, may be taken as evi- 
dence that, however admirable may be the Socialist ideal, 
its attainment is not easy, and, at best, can only be 
reached by slow stages. The Socialists themselves, on all 
hands, now admit that they must temporize, and content 


themselves with securing, step by step, if they can, the 
objects they have at heart. This is prudent, if some- 
what undignified ; but the lack of dignity is chiefly shown 
in the uncertaintids and contradictions of their action 
and teaching. No one can blame Socialists of different 
schools for pursuing methods different from one another 
—some for making whatever they can of Karl Marx’s 
economic theories, others for attempting to revive the 
original plan of Christianity, others for indulging in 
wsthetic dreams and hopes, and others, again, if their 
anarchism is kept under restraint, for being simply rebels 
against the existing order of things. But they should be 
consistent, whatever they are, and within whatever op- 
portunist limits they think right and expedient. In 
other words, assuming that they know what sort of an 
ideal they set before themselves, they should adopt sys- 
tematic and coherent ways and means for approach- 
ing it. 

The condition of affairs im many parts of Europe is 
very serious, owing to a variety of causes. There is a 
great stagnation in trade ; mines and large factories have 
suspended work, as they find no market for their pro- 
duce. The result has been that hundreds of thousands 
in England, France, Belgium and other countries are 
thrown out of employment, and, as the working class are 
seldom able to lay up much, their resources are soon ex- 
hausted and starvation stares them in the face. This 
leads naturally to meetings for their relief, and when 
workingmen, under such untoward circumstances, are ad- 
dressed by plausible and designing socialists, they may 
easily be made the instruments of an anarchist revolution 
that would overthrow the most solidly established Gov- 
ernment. The Nihilist and Anarchist organization is 
skillful and widespread ; its machinery effective. The 
great danger to society is that it will furnish leaders to 
the discontented masses and use them, not for their own 
relief, but for general destruction. Hyndman and Burns 
apparently kept within the pale of the law in their 
speeches at Trafalgar Square, but there is no doubt but 
that they are morally responsible for the scenes of vio- 
lence, destruction and pillage which followed. 

The same is the case in Belgium, where the vast body 
of unemployed are following the lead of anarchists. 
Mere temporary relief by Government will do little in 
these cases, while the causes of this frequently recurring 
state of things remain. The causes and consequences of 
such unequaled and disproportioned property must be 
studied, and sound steps taken to prevent the starvation 
of the masses ; whether agricultural laborers from failure 
of a vegetable crop, as in Ireland and India, or me- 
chanical operatives from stoppage of works, as in Eng- ° 
land and Belgium. As long as Governments refuse to 
study the question and propose remedies, they cannot 
condemn Socialist writers for bringing forward plan after 
plan to do away with an existing and recognized evil. 

This they scarcely do. Though they profess to follow, 
in the main, the economic guidance of Karl Marx, with 
more or less addition or alteration, there are wide diver- 
gences of opinion and interminable quarrels among them 
about details, and much more than details. Their great 
theoretical controversy is as to the relative merits or 
demerits, practicabilities or impracticabilities, of collect- 
ivism and individualism; the individualists barely ad- 
mitting that any check whatever should be put, for the 
protection or assistance of his neighbors, upon each 
individual's claim to do just as he likes ; the collectivists 
barely denying that the ideal state they propose to set up 
will be a despotism more overwhelming and comprehen- 
sive than any autocrat or knot of bureaucrats has ever 
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been able to procure or 
maintain. 

In the United States the 
great labor organizations 
have acquired an immense 
power, and this they are 
not likely to yield to any 
theoretic Socialists. They 
look less to an ideal than 
to a present substantial im- 
provement of their condi- 
tion. Their opposition is 
mainly to great railroad, 
telegraph, manufacturing 
and mining corporations 
which now control so vast 
a proportion of the wealth 
of the country, and whose 
existence and control sug- 
gest problems of which our 
ancestors a century ago 
never dreamed. To their 
mind, the great accumula- 
tion of wealth in families 
by primogeniture was a 
danger, and they took steps 
to check it. The East India 
Company and the Hudson 
Bay Company were then 
the only types of great cor- \‘—-——-~- 
porations, and neither. of 
them inspired fear. The 
great corporations in the United States have acquired | 
immense power in all legislative bodies, and workingmen 
see with alarm the State granting these organizations 
powers for increasing their wealth, often, as they believe, 
to the wrong of the working classes, 

But the remedy is not in Socialism, The legislative 
bodies are chosen almost exclusively by the agricultural 
interest in the country and by the workingmen in the 
cities and towns. The votes of the capitalists seldom 
send a member to a legislative body. If the working- 
men and farmers are duped by politicians and send re- 
presentatives who betray their interests, they will soon 
awake to the fact, and, having the remedy in their own 
hands, can secure for the workingman every just de- | 
mand, The 
w orkingmen 
in America 
look forward 
individually | 
to the ac- 
quisition of 
property; 
they seek a 
com petence 
and means 
to increase 
the comforts 
and  pleas- | 
ures of life. 
The Social- 
ism and Com- 
munism is 
limited to 
circles of 
those who 
came to this 
country full | 
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| 
|; one respect 


| cano, It is 


of these ideas, which the 
healthier air of America has 
not yet dissipated. 

Socialism, therefore, can- 
not thrive on American soil, 
elthough among those 
brought up abroad under 
far different circumstances, 
it may, as a diversion, en- 
gage much of their atten- 
tion. 


THE ETNA OF THE 
ANTILLES. 
sy Fevix L, Oswarp. 


Gerocrapny, like history, 
repeats itself, and a com- 
parison of the Western 
Hemisphere with the terri- 
tories of the Old World 
offers analogies which have 
often suggested the topo- 
graphical nomenclature of 
our continent. The  sea- 
world, too, abounds in such 
parallels, the most remark- 
able of which is, perhaps, 
~ that between the Mediter- 

ranean and the Gulf of Mex- 
ico, the ‘‘midland ocean” 
of the West. Their similar area, their great average 


| depth, the natural division of either sea into two large 


basins, their voleanic islands, the vicinity of an ocean- 
dividing isthmus, combine to distinguish the two great 
gulfs of the Atlantic from all other waters of the globe. 
Their climate and the ethnological characteristics o/ 
their coast-lands afford a further analogy ; we need not 
leave the Monroe side of the Atlantic to hear a Spanish 
boat-song or see the citrons bloom in midwinter, The 
shores of our midland sea have their maritime Alps and 


| their Strombolis, eternal snow-fields and perpetual flames, 
| with no lack of earthquakes or traces of their Titanic 


power. 
The Souffriére, or the Infierno de St. Vincent, as the 


Spaniards 


call it, is in r — —— — ; 
more than 


an excep- 
tional _vol- 


the only act- 
ive burning 
mountain in 
East Ame- 
rica. Like 
the crater of 
Mount Hecla 
on the soli- 
tary island of 
the Northern 
Atlantic, the 
gate of the 
Infierno 
seems to con- 
stitute the 
only vent for 
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a vast region of subterranean and submarine furnaces. ] noise that was at first mistaken for the approach of a hur- 
| 


The Volcano of St. Vincent, with its double chimney, its | ricane, But the faint night wind died away, and as the 
abysmal gorges, hot springs and littoral geysers, forms | glare and the noise continued, an excited crowd on the 
the focus of all the Plutonic forces that have agitated | terrace of the Governor's villa speculated on the possible 
the Atlantic shore of America from Pernambuco to Cape | cause of the strange phenomenon. Its voleaniec origin 
Hatteras, and one of its eruptions was felt throughout a | became more and more evident, but its location seemed 
region whose area exceeds that of the entire Western | wholly inexplicable. The conflagration seemed to rise 
Continent. from the sea, at a distance of twenty or thirty miles due 

During the month of March, 1812, East America was | west, but the next land in that direction was the Island 
visited by a flood-tide of successive earth-waves, Mis- | of St. Lucia, more than sixty miles from Bridgetown. 
souri, Ohio, Arkansas, Eastern Mexico, the Eastern An- | One of the Governor's guests thought the noise reminded 
tilles, Honduras, Panama and Venezuela were repeatedly, | him of the rush of a distant cloud-burst, and the captain 
and often simultaneously, shaken by volcanic forces that | of H. M.S. Galatea suggested that the glow might be the 
seemed to struggle for an outlet. The upheaval of the | reflection of a volcanic outbreak on the coast of Central 
valley of New Madrid deflected the course of the Missis- | America. 


sippi, the Cerro de Playa, in the Island of Porto Rico, ‘*T have heard and seen the same thing in 1784,” said 
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overwhelmed the coast with an avalanche of rocks, and | his Mestizo pilot ; “it’s the Inferno of St, Vincent broke 
for three weeks in succession the mountains of Eastern | loose again.” 
Venezuela were convulsed by daily earthquake shocks. St. Vincent, which has, so far as I know, the only vol- 
After a short pause, in the first week of April these shocks | canic twin peak in the world, is about one hundred and 
recommenced with great violence. The City of Caracas | thirty miles west of Barbadoes, The eastern trade winds 
was destroyed by an earthquake that was felt all over | were prevailing at the time, and a little after midnight a 
Venezuela, and the convulsions spread northward to | cinereous substance began to fall, and at daybreak the 
Cuba and the Bahamas, and west over Jamaica and East- | streets of Bridgetown were covered with a four-inch 
ern Mexico to the head-waters of the Trinity River, in | stratum of volcanic ashes, On the second of May, ship- 
Central Texas, but as yet without any actual eruption, | load after shipload of terror-stricken fugitives arrived in 
The focus of the disturbances was still a mystery. Barbadoes and Martinique, and the Mestizo’s conjecture 
But before the end of the month, on the evening of | was then confirmed ; the Island of St. Vincent had been 
April- 29th, 1812, the hidden furnace revealed itself. | reduced to a mass of smoking cinder heaps. After an 
About an hour after the sunset of a sultry day, the citi- | occlusion of eighteen years the hell-gate of the Souffriére 
zens of Bridgetown, in the Island of Barbadoes, felt a | had burst, and forty thousand acres of cultivated lands, 
shock like the explosion of a deep-seated mine, the west- | twenty-eight hundred houses, including the government 
ern sky became lurid and gradually flaming red, and an buildings of Kingston, and eighteen hundred human be- 
echo of distant thunder rose to a hissing and rushing | ings, had perished in a fire-deluge of lava and burning 
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scoria. The catastrophe which attended the birth of 
Mount Jorullo in 1759 furnishes the only parallel to the 
violence of that explosion. There had been an omen of 
the aproaching event, but, like the smoke column which 
presaged the fate of Pompeii, the warning had been dis- 
regarded or misunderstood. About seven miles north- 
east of Kingston a spur of the Rabacca Hills projects into 
the sea in the form of a low reef, with several detached 
rocks at its eastern extremity. Near one of these rocks, 
known as the Pointe aux Loutres, or otter cliff, the sea 
began to heave and toss in a curious way on the afternoon 
of the 28th of April. Dome-like billows or bubbles rose 
and fell like the foam of a seething caldron, and the 
settlers of the eastern shore noticed that the water at the 
mouth of the Cascade River rose ten or twelve feet above 
its usual level without any apparent cause. The majority 
ascribed these phenomena to the influence of the trade 
winds opposing the current of the river, a few to a sub- 
aqueous accumulation of driftwood ; scarcely any of the 
planters seem to have suspected the real cause; though 
a local tradition says that one long-headed old Creole rode 
into Kingston that afternoon for the purpose of selling 
ccrtain title deeds, and actually succeeded in raising a 
considerable sum on one of his river farms. 

On the following morning the ridge of the Rabacca 
range and some of the northern mountains were vailed by 
a slate-colored cloud that gradually spread eastward and 
downward, while the sky assumed a singular murky hue. 
A certain plateau of the Cascade Mountains, or northern? 
coast range, was suspected to be the haunt of runaway 
slaves, and a party of mounted rangers started from Fort 
Duvernette to stop the progress of what they supposed to 
be a forest fire. They had already reached the head- 
waters of the Cascade River when they became cognizant 
of the fact that their hats and saddle blankets were covered 
with a thick layer of gritty ashes, and nearly at the same 
moment they heard from the direction of the fort the 
boom of a large gun, that was only fired as an alarm sig- 
nal to rally the militia, or when a ship was in distress. 
The mist had darkened till it vailed the noontide sun, 
and, seized by a sudden misgiving, the troopers turned 
back and had scarcely reached the valley, when the hills 
behind them echoed the fall of a huge cliff that had de- 
sccnded like an avalanche from the ridge of the upper 
Sierra. As they galloped toward the fort through the 
lowering clouds, they met a party of mounted farmers 
who told them that the city (Kingston) had been shaken 
by an earthquake, and that a large tidal wave had torn 
the anchored ships from their moorings. 

It is often considered a mooted point, whether there is 
such a thing as absolute darkness in open air, but the 
testimony of numerous and intelligent witnesses leaves 
no doubt that on the afternoon of the 29th of April the 
Island of St. Vincent was visited by a protracted and total 
eclipse of all natural light. At 11 a.m., fine whity-brown 
ashes began to fall in the streets of New Edinburgh, six 
miles north of Kingston ; at 2 p.m., daylight had waned 
to a faint gloaming, and two hours later people groped 
their way from door to door or hurried to and fro with 
lanterns and tallow-wood torches.. The burghers of King- 
ston lighted a great fire on the wharf to guide the harkor- 
boats, but its glow was reflected from the ash-clouded air 
as from a screen, and in the suburbs a man standing in 
the middle of the street could not distinguish the doors 
and windows of a cottage from the whitewashed walls. 
The first subterranean commotion was of that vibratory 
kind which the Spaniards call tierra-temblor, an earth- 
tremor, a faint, jarring reverberation without any per- 
ceptible noise ; but after a heavy shock, a little before 


noon, the concussions became audible, the earth strained 
and heaved with a hollow sound, like slow-rolling thun- 
der. Toward evening the shocks increased in violence, 
and about an hour after sunset the foundations of the 
island seemed to burst with a sudden crash ; the gates of 
the Infierno had opened, and at the same moment the air 
resounded with a hissing screech from the mountains, the 
scream of the rising fire-fiends. The sky turned lurid, 
and a minute after, the ash-rain changed into a hail of 
stones mingled with flakes of a flaming bituminous sub- 
stance. Houses, cattle, and piles of boxes and furniture 
on the wharf were then abandoned, the burghers rushed 


| to the landing, jostling and trampling each other in the 


press for precedence, while the terrible voice of the Souf- 
fridre drowned the shrieks of the wounded and dying. 
Taking advantage of the fitful land wind that accom- 
panied the eruption, sixteen or twenty vessels put to sea, 
most of them keeping a southerly course in the hope of 
escaping the stone-shower that came like a cannonade 
from the northern mountains. For many leagues in every 
direction the sea was lighted up with the reflection of the 
voleanic fires which at first crowned the summit of a sin- 
gle mountain, but toward midnight a deluge of burning 
lava rolled over the crater, and, descending in several 
streams, set the green wood a-fire as a torch would ignite 
a heap of pitch-fagots. In less than half an hour the 
densely wooded ridge of the Souffriére was a mass of 
flames, and no grander beacon ever guided the course of 
distressed mariners. 

There is abundant evidence that the shock of the first 
eruption was not only felt, but Heard, at Williamsport, in 
the Bahama Islands, more than fifteen hundred miles 
from St. Vincent. In St. Lucia the concussion sounded 
like a distant bombardment, and here as well as in Fort 
Antigua and St. Christopher, the troops were under 
arms all night, supposing from the continued noise that 
Admiral Duckworth had’ engaged the French fleet. The 
earthquake was felt as far to the westward as Cape St. 
Lucas, on the Gulf of California, and raised a tidal wave 
which reached to the coast of North Carolina and the es- 
tuary of the Francisco River, eighty miles south of Per- 
nambuco. Ships in mid-ocean were strained as if they 
had struck on a rock. A hundred miles east of the Ber- 
mudas the sea rose and fell in mighty waves, though the 
night was one of the calmest in the year. The area con- 
vulsed by that shock has been variously estimated at from 
two to three million square leagues, considerably more 
than the surface of the entire Western Continent. 

Some six hundred mountain farmers and negroes had 
reached the harbor too late, and most of the latter per- 
ished by following a troop of horses that galloped madly 
toward the southern end of the island. A few managed 
to survive the stone-fall in rock-cellars and caves, and 
even under the ruins of their houses, But, on the last 
day of April, when the eruption was at its height, the 
ruinous convulsions on the coast of Venezuela suddenly 
ceased, and at nearly the same time the earth-waves sub- 
sided in Eastern Honduras and in the Valley of the Mis- 
sissippi. The subterranean furnace had found a vent. 

A great majority of the fugitives had put to sea in open 
boats, but by good fortune the weather was neither stormy 
nor absolutely calm, and all who had not perished in the 
first night were either picked up by cruisers and fishing- 
smacks or reached the neighboring islands in safety. 
Relief societies were formed in Trinidad, Jamaica, Bar- 
badoes, and even in the French colonies, and in the month 
of September a British transport ship anchored near the 
rock that had been the breakwater of Kingston Harbor. 
According to the first report of the Government Commis- 
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sioners it seems that they regarded the condition of the 
island as hopeless. All landmarks had disappeared. 
Trees, creeks, fields and houses were buried under hil- 
locks of glowing cinders and rapillo; the plain of King- 
ston was a smoking ash-pile. The committee only 
recommended excavations on the sites of Kingsfon, St. 
George and New Edinburgh, in the hope of recovering 
some undamaged valuables—implying that the rest of the 
cinder island must be abandoned to its fate. But they 
had underrated the reeuperative vigor of a tropical vege- 
tation. Large tracts of woodland had been buried with 
their underbrush, rich vegetable mold and hidden springs ; 
the ashes were loosened by rain showers, and before long 
trees and grasses sprouted up through the fissures of their 
cinder grave. The creeks, too, reappeared in the steep 
ravines and widened their channel from day to day, and 
at the end of the next rainy season it became evident that 
the mountain forests, coffee gardens, and some other ar- 
boreal plantations, would outgrow their crumbling in- 
cumbrances. Some forty planters landed with a large 
force of laborers, and the plurality of the free citizens 
returned in the course of the next year. Kingston rose 
from its ashes, not altogether like a phoenix, for the large 
government buildings have never been restored, and the 
surviving plants of the Botanic Garden were removed to 
Barbadoes—but a little town park and a row of comfort- 
able hotels testify to the energy of the burghers and their 
confidence in the future good behavior of their Infierno. 
The north coast, however, seemed really irreclaimable. 
Not ravines and creeks only, but broad valleys, had been 
buried under the avalanches of rapillo, and six or seven 
large lava streams had spread themselves over the plain 
and covered the ash-fields with a vitreous crust that re- 
sisted the disintegrating influence of heat and moisture 
for many years. One of these fire rivers had taken a 
northerly course, overflowed the valley of the Rio Cas- 
cadas, and, following the river-bed, finally reached the 
sea, where it formed a vast reef of solid lava, which re- 
mains to this day as a monument of the most dreadful 
voleanie eruption of our century. 

Kingston Harbor can now be reached from New York 


in six days, and deserves to become uw popular rendezvous | 


for naturalists and Winter emigrants. The Volcano of St. 
Vincent is the West Indian Etna, the ever-burning beacon 
hill of an island whose plains and table-lands are a favor- 
ite playground of the phlegrean Titans. No other vol- 
canic region of our continent unites on the same space so 
many indications of the restless activity of a subterranean 
Gehenna, 
square miles the island can boast of two glowing craters, 
sixty-eight hot springs, three intermittent geysers, three 
pitch wells and a great number of fumaroles, or smoking 
fissures in the northern ravines of the Cascade Range. 
In September, 1880, one of these ravines became the 
centre of a local disturbance, the fumaroles emitted jets 
of bituminous fluids, and at the foot of the glen volcanic 
gases burst from the ground with a noise that was heard 
at Fort Duvernette on the western shore, At the same 
time new fissures, some of them of considerable extent, 
split the trachytic feldspar that forms the surface rock 
of the Val de Cascadas, and the principal river of that 
valley disappeared for two days, when it welled up ina 
dry ravine, in the form of a torrent of steaming mud. 
The Infierno itself has observed a ‘‘ menacing neutrality ” 
for the last eight years. Its western cone exploded a 
quantity of white ashes in 1869, and three years later 
seemed on the point of resuming business on a large 
scale, but the islanders got off with a good shaking and a 
bad scare. Smoke explosions, however, and local /embdlors 


Within an area of one hundred and forty | 
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are of rather frequent occurrence, and at such times tho 
noc'urnal sky is often reddened by the reflection of tho 
fire-tide that rises and falls in the spacious crater. 

The northern coast mountains connect with the Ra- 
bacca Hills by a basaltic range that forms the backbono 
of the island, and with its serrated crests and deep canons, 
recalls the bold outline of the Neptunian Monntains in 
Western Sicily. According to various reports, this range, 
known as the Sierra Prieta, or Laurel Ridge, seems to 
ensconce a third crater, whose precise location has never 
yet been discovered. The little village of Dorchester, on 
its southern slope, was repeatedly visited by showers of 
pumice-stones that could not have emanated from the 
main Inferno without being noticed on the coast, and one 
morning the crew of an oyster-smack, dredging near 
Channel Keys, eighteen miles east of St. Vincent, saw a 
column of smoke rising from the very centre of the island, 
while the twin peak of the Souffritre stood clear and 
cloudless on the northern shore. Some of the minor 
shocks that visit the island almost every year were felt 
most distinctly on the southern slope of the Sierra Prieta, 
and often only in the upper part of the Val de Caifas, near 
Dorchester. During the progress of an ash-rain that 
seemed to come from the steep crags of the Upper Sierra, 
a flock of English ducks which had been domesticated 
on the creek suddenly rose with loud screams and came 
flopping and tumbling into the garden of the hotel, ap- 
parently frightened out of their wits. A young Mestizo 
ran out toward the creek to investigate the cause of their 
alarm, and came back breathless, with the news that ‘ the 
whole valley was ablaze and steaming like a sugar-mill.” 
It appears that a superheated thermal spring had burst 
out somewhere on the bottom of the creek and raised the 
temperature of its waters to the boiling point for a dis- 
tance of half a mile. The steam clouds soon cleared 
away, and an hour afterward the creek was scarcely luke- 
warm, but a mile below the hotel the bars of a flood-gate 
were clogged for many days with a mass of dead fish, 
crabs and water insects. 

A similar phenomenon has been frequently observed at 
the mouth of the Rio Tardo, half a league southwest of 
the above-mentioned lava reef. At ebb-tide, when the 
sea is low enough to expose a shell-bank near the mouth 
of the creek, bathers and fishermen have often noticed a 
curious commotion of the loose sand at the edge of the 
bank. Shells, sand and water afte tossed up in jets, as if 
moved by an intermittent impulse from below, and at the 
same time currents of steam and sulphuric acid gas are 
forced up through the water with a strange sibilant noise. 
At larger intervals the dorbollones (boiler bubbles), as the 
half-Spanish natives have called such eruptioris in default 
of an English word, have assumed more formidable pro- 
portions in the deep channel which divides St. Vincent 
from the northern reefs of the Grenadines, or Bird Islands. 
Columns of steam foam, true marine geysers, have shot 
up from a depth of twelve hundred fathoms, and often to 
an air-height of sixty feet. The Spanish freighting 
steamer Matanzas, which plies between Cuba and the 
mainland of South America, was drenched and nearly 
capsized by an explosion of hot water near Castle Island, 
forty miles south of St.Vincent, and more than once sim- 
ilar eruptions have betrayed themselves by globular 
clouds of white steam which rose suddenly from a sunh% 
sea in the neighborhood of the northern Grenadines. 

It has been found that the period of these thermal 
water-spouts generally coincides with symptoms of vol- 
canic activity in one or the other of the eastern Antilles. 
In Guadaloupe, Martinique, Trinidad, St. Lucia and St. 
Thomntas there are dormant volcanoes which now and then 


awaken from their lethargy, and it appears that they are 
somehow connected with the submarine furnace in the 
neighborhood of St.Vincent. The entire northern basin 
of the Caribbean Sea—properly speaking, a branch of the 
Gulf of Mexico—seems to form the bottom of a volcanic 
caldron, whose caloric ebullitions radiate from Cuba to 
Caracas, and whose vents are by no means confined to 
the land craters. The study of the submarine influence 
of this furnace might possibly furnish a key to the solu- 
tion of a problem which has baffled the ingenuity of the 
ablest geographers and physicists, viz., the origin of the 
Gulf Stream. 
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summer temperature of the Azores and of the ‘‘ Windward 
Islands,” as our sailors call the lower Antilles. Some of 


| our earliest banana cargoes come from Kingston harbor. 


The fruit gardeners of the Vega have two harvests a year ; 
the first in March, two months after the end of the rainy 
season ; and in April, when the grapés ripen and the 
mangoes and wild tamarinds are in full bloom, the south- 


' ern terrace-land is a veritable huertu, a garden of the 


It is at least certain that the temperature | 


Hesperides, swarming with bees and tropical butterflies. 
Even on the north coast twining evergreens have begun 
to soften the stern aspect of the lava rocks and volcanic 
gorges, nay, along the water-courses the lava crust itselé 
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of that wonderful current is entirely unaccounted for by 
the caloric resources of a basin whose Summers are, on 
the whole, more temperate than those of the Indian 
Ocean, and which receives its main affluents from the 
colder latitudes of North America. 

As a compensation, perhaps, for the explosive character 
of their mountains, the eastern Antilles have been blest 
with a most genial climate. There is no Winter in St. 
Vincent, and the Summer is tempered by the perpetual 
sea-breeze of the Atlantic. The northeastern trade-winds 
set in about the end of March and reach the West Indies 
with all the freshness and moisture of the happiest lati- 
tudes, There is but little difference between the mid- 


is giving way before the steady progress of arboreal 
vegetation. 

The recuperative vigor of a virgin soil is, indeed, won- 
derful, and only the hand of man, by long-persistent 
outrages against the vegetable kingdom, could ever per- 
manently mar the work of the Creator and inflict incura- 
ble sterility on originally fertile portions of the globe. By 
misculture and reckless destruction of forests the Turks 
and some of their Western neighbors have, perhaps for 
ever, ruined the very garden-spots of the Old World, 
while the mountain regions of the Greater Antilles, that 
were depopulated and then left to their fate in the course 
of the Spanish Conquest, as well as large portions of 
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Central America, are still as fair and fertile as in the | 
prime of the Juventus Mundi. In St. Vincent, too, wild 
plums and nut-bearing bushes now cover many of the 
sugar- plantations that were abandoned during the 
Franco-British war, and in the uplands a second growth 
of timber trees has sprung up on the deserted vineyards, 
and will reclaim the arid slopes before the end of this 
century. Neglect alone can impair neither the beauty 
nor the fertility of our mother earth, and even where the 
tillers of the soil have entirely disappeared, the spon- | 
taneous bounty of nature proves that the ax, rather than 
the sword, has desolated the Eastern Paradise. 


A MYSTERY OF MESSINA. 
By Norton RUTHERFORD. 

‘ Twas sweet seventeen on the exquisite June day that 
saw the passengers of the (fa/antuomo land on the shores 
of far-famed Sicily. My father had been in delicate 
health—too much money-spinning — and had been or- 
dered travel, travel far from the madding crowd, out 
of range of the madding tape and ticker. 

My brother, a very troublesome hobbledehoy of four- 
teen, completed the party. 

We had done Venice, when a happy thought suggested 
Sicily, and to Sicily we wended our way, exclaiming as we 
traveled, ‘‘See Naples and die! See Palermo and live !” 

With Palermo this story has nothing whatever to do, 
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and I will bring the reader to Messina ani to the 


Cathedral Santa Maria 


ie 


monn 
IMEI: 


Nuova, It was a lovely BR 
afternoon. All Messina ae 


was enjoying the siesta. 
The sky was the blue of 
Italy ; a gentle breeze, 
perfume-laden, stole from 
the emerald-green waters. 
I could not sleep. <A 
longing came over me to 
visit the platform of the 
Church of San Gregorio. 

Most glorious is this 
view from the terrace 
overlooking the town 
with its picturesque var- 
iety of roofs and towers, 
and the deep blue straits 
up which St. Paul sailed 
in the Castor and Pcllur, 
with the Faro on one 
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side, and on the other the noble rock of Scilla, behind 
which Aspromonte and the rest of the Italian mountains 
are bathed in the most delicate amethystine hues. 

Wan, brown monks are leaning 
balustrades, or women are resting 
green water-jars upon the parapet. 


against the ancient 
their huge red-and- 
An artist could not 


| possibly wish for a more exquisite composition. 


I put on my bonnet, and, taking a blood-red umbrella, 
sauntered forth like some sleeping beauty—I am no 
beauty—from an enchanted castle, for everybody in the 


| hotel was fast asleep. 


The glorious Church of Santa Maria Nuova was 
founded by the great Count Roge, in 1098. There is 
little external beauty in the cathedral, except at the 
west end, which is built of alternate courses of red- 
and-white marble, and combines well with an ancient 


| allegorical fountain by Montorsole. 


‘The Gothic portals were added under the House of 
Anjou. The interior, three hundred and five feet in 
length, is a Latin cross, with three aisles, separated by 
twenty-six columns of Egyptian granite, said to have 
been taken from the temple of Neptune at the Faro. 
They have gift Corinthian capitals. 

The roof is of wood, and is a restoration by King Man- 
fred of an ancient roof burned in 1254 at the funeral of 
Conrad, son of the Emperor Frederick IL, the canopy 


| over the corpse having been so high that the lights by 


which it was crowned set fire to the rafters, and the body 
of the prince perished in the flames. In the right aisle 
a beautiful Gothic monument, with pillars and trefoiled 
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arches of colored marbles, marks the resting-place of 
five early archbishops. 

I stood in the cool of the cathedral, opposite the gorge- 
ous shrine of the high altar inclosing the famous letter 
of the Virgin, when a tall monk, in a long brown robe, 
a cord around his waist, and pale to ghastliness, having 
made a genuflection, passed me like a spirit. 

I turned to look after him. He had disappeared. 

Whither ? 

Into the Gothic monument of the five archbishops ? 

Impossible ! 

I crossed over to the monument, and behind a recum- 
bent mitred figure perceived a low doorway. Close to 
the doorway were steps of stone. 

Whither did these steps lead ? Ought I to try ? 

Iam not by any means timid. I stroll about our 
grounds and woods in Connecticut at all hours after 


dark with never a high-pressure throb beneath my cor- | 


sets. Once, while on a visit to New York, I ‘‘ collared ”’ 
a sneak thief, and held him till assistance arrived, de- 
spite a terrific pummeling ; consequently, I rate myself 
‘- fearless” so far as my experience of myself in critical 
situations goes. : 

Should I follow the monk, for doubtless it was down 
these steps that he had so mysteriously disappeared ? 

Why not ? If Iwas an intruder I would be turned out. 
In any case, the descent would prove an experience, and 
help to ‘‘ pad” the notes on foreign travel that papa in- 
tended to have published at his own expense in Boston 
on our return home. 

I picked up my skirts, and, bending low, descended. 

At first the place was dark and I had to grope along 
the wall. Presently it became more light, or my eyes 
were accustoming themselves to the surroundings and I 


. . . | 
left off touching the damp wall ; then it became more | 


light, and I found myself in a sort of vaulted chamber. 

I must confess that a dead chill passed through me 
as I perceived that the walls were composed of human 
skulls and crossbones. The eyeless sockets seemed to 
glare at me. The toothless gums grinned hideously. 
Pshaw ! had I not done the catacombs at Rome, and 
what had I to fear ? 

A clang ! 

A sudden darkness. 


Great Heaven ! the door by which I had entered had | 


been closed. 

I shall never forget my sensations as I stood there 
quivering in mortal terror, fancying every skull was 
mocking me. 


All the stories of people buried alive that I ever heard | 


or read of rushed headlong to my memory. 

Death by starvation ! Death by suffocation! Death by 
rats! Oh, God! it was horrible, too horrible! For a 
second I felt my brain reel. 
stark, staring mad. 

Reason asserted itself, however, and I rushed up the 


. . . . | 
stone stairs, never ceasing my rush till I came with a 


hideous thud against the iron-clamped door. 

On this I pounded with the handle of my umbrella, my 
fan, my rings, my feet, feeling all the while as though 
the skeletons below were clattering up after me; that 
bony hands were stretching forth to clutch me and drag 
me down. 

I screamed for help—screamed until I was surprised at 
my own hoarseness. 

I stopped crying out and tried to collect my totter- 
ing senses. ° 

Where was that brown monk, if he had entered by 
that door ? 


I felt as if I should go | 
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Could he have passed me and mercilessly locked me 
up as a punishment for my audacity in entering these 
sacred precincts ? 

‘‘He could not have passed me,” I reasoned. ‘He 
must be still below. I shall descend and search for 
him.” 

What would I not have given for one lucifer match ? 
All the wealth of the Vanderbilts ten times told. 

I groped my way down in a state of the most fearful 
| tension. As I reached the chamber my hand came in 
| contact with a skull, my fingers went into its eyes. 
| Fangh! 

I now commenced to call, ‘‘ Fradie! Fradie !” at the 
| top of my strength. I paused. A sound. 

Yes, a sound of approaching feet. 

Heaven was merciful. A great joy leaped into light 
| in my heart. 

The sound came nearer, nearer! A door opened, a 
flood of dayshine entered, and with it the identical monk 
whom I had seen passing the altar of the Virgin. 

I did not faint. I felt very cold, then in a blaze, then 
in a tremble. 

‘My child, what*brought you here ?” asked the monk, 
in perfect English. 

“‘T should not have come, sir,” I palpitated. 

**Curiosity,” and he smiled. ‘It is the old story. 
You were unwise. That door opens but seldom, and 
closes with a spring and of itself. Here is our treasure,” 
he added, pointing to several large iron boxes of antique 
shape, ‘‘and it is very lucky for you that I was here on 
business that necessitated my remaining in the outer 
Had it been Pedro or Pasquale, you might 
have been lost, child”—and he shuddered—‘‘a dismal 
death, but death only, after all.” 
| ‘*Would you take me out, Fradie ?” I said. 
| ‘Certainly, child. Allow me one moment.” 
| 


; chamber. 


He went over to one of the boxes, and, opening it with 
a strange-looking key, took something out. He then re- 
| locked the box. 
** You see this cross,” he observed, showing me a eruci- 
| fix of gold, the thickness of an inch at least. ‘It is 
| always used at the weddings of our nobles. The Duke of 
Jenvenuto is to be united this evening to the Princess 
| Maria Felezza. They say that two persons holding it can 
tell each other’s thoughts. Take hold of it.” 

I drew back. The proposition seemed so strange in 
such a dreadful place. What could this pale-faced 
| fradie mean ? 

** Take it, Mamie Wilton,” said the monk, his eyes al- 
most luminous, ‘‘and think of Charlie Haughton.” 
| I started violently. How came this monk to know 
my name, and the name of the man I loved best in 
the world ? 

I was so taken aback that I did not reply. 

The monk, turning on his heel, motions me to follow 
him. Iam afraid of him now, and falteringly keep at a 
little distance. 

He opened a door and passed into an outer chamber, 
then crossing a lot of human bones, which I was obliged 
to shove aside with my feet, I arrived at another door. 

This he opened. 

‘**Ascend those stairs, and you will find yourself at a 
confessional. Push thrice a black knob on the panel and 
it will yield. You will then be in the church. Go, 
child !” 

He gave me a gentle push. The door closed on him. 
I have never seen him since. I have never penetrated the 
mystery of his knowledge of me and Charlie, who is now 
| my husband. 
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LIFE TO THE STRONG. 


THE swift-winged travelers who skim through air, 
The noiseless fish who silent voyage along 

The watery twilight, as they trackless fare, 
Know but one law: “ Life to the strong.” 


All beasts, both great and small, of every sort, 

F’en smallest insects, with their scarce-heard song, 
Snakes that on sea or land themselves disport, 

To this law bow: “ Life to the strong.” 


The human biped—-call him what you wish 
Whether in desert or in city’s throng, 

Must, as the beast, the snake, the bird, the fish, 
To this conform: ‘ Life to the strong.” 


Still in another world men call their own, 

The human world, that knows the right from wrong, 
The world that history shows has better grown 

Here, too, the same holds good: “ Life to the strong.” 


Who are the strong, who are the mighty, then, 
Whose lives immortal memory shall prolong ? 
Are Caesars, popes and soldiers, tyrant men 
Lusting for power and blood—are these the strong ? 


No; Truth and Love and Time shall cast them out, 
And hurl them in forgotten hell headlong, 

And welcome Freedom with triumphant shout 
Of conscious power: “ Life to the strong.” 


Life in our memories, our grateful hearts, 
To all upholding right, uprooting wrong, 

Firm e’en to death, till glorious life departs, 
These shall for ever live: ‘Life to the strong.” 


THE HEROINE OF FUTTEHGURH. 


Furrencurni, an English station a few miles from the 
town of Furruckabad, was the scene of one of the many 
thrilling incidents of the Sepoy insurrection. There 
was a small fort in the place, and in it, as soon as the 
mutiny broke out, Colonel George Acklan Smith, who 
commanded the Tenth Regiment of Native Infantry, shut 
himself up with his officers, and the Christian people of 
the place who had not ventured an escape to Cawnpore. 
The fort was poorly provisioned, and wanting in guns 
and ammunition. Nevertheless, in it one hundred and 
fifty Christian people found a refuge, one-fourth of whom 
were men capable of bearing arms. 

With desperate odds against them, our little garrison 
displayed a sturdy gallantry that could not be surpassed. 
Day and night they toiled, weary but undaunted, in the 
batteries. It was no new thing for the people to be 
driven to use strange ammunition with their artillery, 
and many fell beneath the fire of English rifles. 

Colonel Smith, a noted marksman, picked off the 
enemy with an amount of skill that would have done 
credit to the prizemen of Wimbledon. The chaplain, 
Mr. Frederick Fisher, alternated the duties of a soldier 
with those of Christian minister. He preached on the 
text, ‘‘ What time I am afraid I will trust in Thee,” and 
then went out to face the enemy. 

His wife and boy were with him, secure in the resi- 
dence attached to the Gun-carriage Agency (within the 
fort), and it is related that little Phil Fisher and the 
other children were playing and singing as joyously as 
if nothing were going on out of the common course 
of events. 

The women prayed almost unceasingly for the brave 
men that were defending them. ‘They bore up bravely 
in their passiveness, all but one. This was the widow of 
a sergeant, or conductor, attached to the Clothing 
Agency, who was shot dead at his post. She was not 
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| one to sit down and weep ; she went out to work. She 
| took a rifle and posted herself in one of the bastions, 
| whence she is said to have shot down many of the 
mutineers. 

The conflict was most unequal. The chief Mohamme- 
dan people joined the rebels, who took to mining opera- 
tions, and brought to bear all the lessons of warfare they 
had learned from the English. Bravely the little band 
of besieged defended themselves against their assailants, 
and none more gallantly than the chaplain, who, in one 
of the attacks, shot down the leader with his own hend, 
causing the enemy to fall back discomfited. In course 
of time ammunition failed, and it was found that they 
could no longer remain in the fort, as there was no 
hope of succor from without. 

One night, in the darkness, three boats bore away the 
Christian people from Futtehgurh, A hundred souls 
crowded, with what baggage they could collect, into 
these three boats, and drifted out, they scarcely know 
where. It was death to stay, it could only be death to 
go. A catastrophe soon occurred—one of the boats ran 
upon a shoal; the villagers were aroused, and poured 
down in hundreds, firing upon the unprotected oecu- 
pants of the boat. But five daring officers, trusting to 
their strong arms and good cause, charged a crowd of 
some hundreds of the natives and drove them away, 
while the occupants of the wrecked boat crowded into 
the two other boats, already too full, and then the 
voyage down the river was resumed. 

But the natives followed them in boats,.and lined the 
sides of the river, and in the midst of the terror another 
boat grounded. Then came a terribly brutal massacre ; 
the people jumped from the boat, and many were 
drowned, while others were shot or cut down by the 
Sepoys. 

Among those in the fatal boat was the gallant chaplain, 
Fisher. When the Sepoys surrounded the boat, he took 
his child, little Philip, in his arms, and with his wife 
leapt into the river. The current soon carried her off 
her legs ; he struggled to the death to save her and the 
child, but in vain. Whether his wife was shot or not he 
could not tell, but she fell from his grasp, and he only 
escaped alive. He made for the shore and hid himself, 
and in the morning joined the only remaining boat that 
had gone forth from Futtehgurh. Many a heart bled for 
him when he came on board-and, bursting into tears, 
told the mournful tale: ‘‘ My poor wife and child were 
both drowned in my arms !”’ 

There was one splendid instance of heroism in connec- 
tion with the loss of this second boat. Major Robertson, 
under whose command it was, received a wound which 
would have disabled him from reaching the shore, had it 
not been for the generous aid of a Mr. David Churcher, 
an indigo-planter, who, seizing an oar, succeeded in sup- 
porting himself and the wounded major in the river till 
night, and then, under cover of the darkness, they 
crawled ashore and fell in with a villager, whose heart 
was moved toward them insomuch that he received them 
into his hut and set food before them. 

If they could then push forward through the night, 
| 
1 
{ 


they might both escape ; but the major was in such 
physical and mental torture that to move on was im- 
possible, and Churcher would not leave without him. 

He might have escaped if he could have left the major 
to die alone. But that he could .not do; he was too 
noble to leave him there suffering and helpless ; and 
though it seemed that certain death must befall him, he 
determined to stay with the wounded officer, and, if need 
be, die with him. 
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The major lingered for two months, during which time | pore was nearly reached, the place of refuge became the 
Churcher was his faithful friend and nurse, and then, | place of death. It was captured by the brutal emissa- 
placing a mound over the spot where he had buried him, | ries of Nana Sahib; the wretched occupants were carried 
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he fled into the jungle, and after passing through wild | into the presence of that monster of treachery ; the meu 
: and terrible adventures, arrived at length in Cawn- | were butchered before him, and the women and children 
pore. | reserved for the slower torture and death which they 

The third boat escaped for a while, but when Cawn- | shared with the other Christians in Cawnpore. 
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LAY A BLACK, SMOKING WASTE.” 


OUT. OF THE FIRE. 


By ELitnor Brooke. 


**You are quite sure you are not afraid, Alice ?” 

‘Quite sure,” with a doubtful little smile. 

‘* Because you know we haven’t seen a soul but our- 
selves for a week” — recapitulating the already well-used 
arguments —‘‘and we are too far off the regular trail for 
any one to be likely to come in the next three hours, 
And I'll have the Morrisons here in that time.” 

The restless horses plunged forward. Harry Maberly 
looked back for the last encouraging nod and smile, and 
Alice sat down upon the low doorstep to watch them as 
they lessened down the long western trail. 

All about her lay the treeless green stretch of prairie. 
The smooth, irregular swells rose and fell, from her feet 
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out to the very sky-edge. Not a house in sight, not a 
tree, except the low, dark growth of timber that marked 
the course of the sluggish little river three miles away. 
Overhead, a high, blue arch dropped down—a perfect 
bounding ring as in mid-ocean. Asters and golden-rod 
and Spanish needles had blossomed themselves into 
seedy exhaustion long ago. The late October sun lay 
radiant over all the bronze, brown and yellow shades 
that Autumn grass can compass. A picture destitute 
of shadows, and yet in the unblending blaze such a 
suggestion of space and depth and mystery as the dim- 
mest obscurity never attained. 

Miss Maberly felt it, sitting there and watching the 


converging lines of the wagon trail that led to the near- 
est town, twenty miles away. The wagon dipped into a 
hollow, crested the next rise—dipped again and was 
gone. By-and-by she would see the Morrisons coming— 
two deep-chested, clear-voiced girls, good shots, fearless 
riders, without a fancy or a fidget in their whole healthy 
make. Meantime there were the light household tasks 
that Martha had left waiting her. 

An hour later she paused a minute, passing the open 
door, to notice a low, dim cloud across the northern 
horizon. 

“IT hope it isn’t a norther,” anxiously to herself, and 
then forgot all about it in the interest centering about 
her cook stove oven. 

Three months ago Alice Maberly and her brother had 
left the restrictions of an eastern city for a year’s trial of 
freedom in the ‘*‘ boundless West.” Unclouded sunshine, 
emancipation from all social demands, unlimited shoot- 
ing for him, and novel experiences of men and things, 
made up their vague anticipations of what was before 
them. The sunshine they had, undoubtedly—it was a 
dry Summer ; and the social freedom—not another soul 
within five miles. He had his shooting. Prairie chickens 
and quail started up under his feet ; long, wavering lines 
of ducks dropped into every ravine and water-hole. His 
days were full of gunpowder, and Alice had ceased hoard- 
ing the bright plumage. For her, she had not seen the 
men, and the novel experience of things consisted in 
doing without them, mostly. And as to the ‘ bound- 
lessness,” long ago she would have dispensed with that 
for the sake of a little more human nearness. Miss 
Maberly had to confess herself a good deal less of a bar- 
barian than she had fancied. 

They had their log cabin—two rooms below and a loft 
above, ceiled neatly enough within, and made homelike 
with soft, tinted chintz and inexpensive carpets. And 
Martha, having elected herself one of the party, ruled 
absolute about the cookstove, and kept them in the 
material comfort of a well-governed community. If Miss 
Maberly ever thought regretfully of sunshine less fervent 
and nights less splendid ; if, in the full, warm, steady 
tide of south wind she sometimes sighed regretfully for 
the dear rasping ocean breaths of home, she never be- 
trayed herself. Harry was growing well and strong, and 
it was only for a year. At nineteen one is prodigal of 
years. 

By eleven o’clock every single thing was done. Her 
guests had not arrived, and up along the northern sky 
the dim, heavy cloud had risen—seemed nearer, some- 
how, and heavier and duller. Behind her the sunshine 
lay just as clear and bright ; the warm, airy tide came 
tossing as full and soft as ever. 

‘* All alone here ?” somebody asked, suddenly. 

Miss Maberly sprang up with a little cry of surprised 
welcoming to greet their nearest neighbor. 

“‘T just came to tell you that the girls were not at 
home. I thought you might get lonesome-like, waiting 
for them. I'll stop and take you back with me to-night 
if you want to go.” 

‘“‘ Why, there’s no danger, Mr. Morrison ?” 

‘“No, only you might think there was. 
heard anything about the Indian raids ?” 

“No,” faintly. She had a New England woman’s 
horror of Indians. 

‘Well, the Apaches are out again. We are just a little 
too near the Reserve for comfort. I’m going over to Sun- 
flower City now, and, if they are heading this way, I’m 
going to take the women-folks into the town and you had 
better make up your mind to go with them.” 


Has Harry 
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She looked at him, with a cold chill in her blood. He 
was not a man given to sensations. When Mr. Morrison 
thought it time for his women-folks to seek the safety of 
the settlements, it was quite time for them to go, with no 
hesitation on the order of going. But the Puritan re- 
serve in her blood kept her from any reply. She only 
said, glancing toward the rising cloud : 

** Are we going to have a storm ?” 

** That ?—No ; that’s a prairie-fire. I’ve been watching 
it. If the story’s true about the Apaches, they're likely 
enough to be behind it. It’s a big one, but it’s the other 
side of the creek, and the wind is dead agajnst it.” 

** And if the wind changes ?” 

“‘ Well, there’s Deadwood. It won’t be likely to cross. 
You'll go home with me when I come ?” 

‘**Yes,” she said, quietly, and Mr. Morrison,used to the 
demonstrative utterances of his own womenkind, never 
guessed with what a horrible heart-sinking she saw him 
go away. 

Somehow the solitude seemed to swallow him up 
bodily and at once. She seated herself on the low step 
and Alp came and lay down beside her. She put her arm 
about his neck as he rested his great head on her lap. 
with a sense of companionship. And then she sat and 
watched the dull northern sky. Behind her, the sun- 
shine lay warm and bright. There was not the slightest 
chill in the wind that rushed over her. And still that 
livid cloud rose higher and higher. 

She sat there a long time, looking across the unshaded 
green distance. How still it was! Only the incessant 
soft surging of the wind. The loneliness encompassed 
her like a palpable presence, She fell to peopling the 
empty world with viewless ghosts. How could one know 
what intangible essences might fill this great, bare, sun- 
shiny void ? Who knew what shadowy feet might tread 
this unbroken prairie turf. 

She was a young woman of active imagination, but it 
did not keep her awake. In the still afternoon she and 
Alp slumbered together ; only one had gone back to that 
far-off Atlantic shore where the maples were blazing in 
such sunshine as the ocean fogs allowed, and the other— 
the Kansas ravines with their furry people:were enough 
for Alp. He stirred with little convulsive movements 
and gave small, shrill barks, chasing dreata“rabbits i in his 
light slumber. 

She woke with a start, broad awake all at once. The 
day had grown dimmer—a soft, gray haze had sponged up 
the sunshine. The wind had gone, the airy rush and 
rustle had ceased, the..silence was absolute now. It 
seemed to pulse about her with rhythmic rise and fall. 

** Alp | Alp !—wake tp !” A sudden terror seized her— 
a vague, unreasonable fright. Before her lay the open 
prairie; behind her, the empty house. She could see all 
its orderly interior if she turned her head, and she dared 
not look behind her. With her hands clutched in Alp’s 
shaggy coat, she sat crouching, crying a litile, with hard, 
choking sobs. 

And then a faint, chilly tremor crept over her. It 
roused her. She raised her head. Another puff. The 
wind had changed, unmistakably, and was rising with 
every minute. 

She sprang to her feet. The vail of smoke was surely 
rising and darkening. All the stories she had read or 
heard of prairie-fires rushed to her memory. 

‘© We can’t stay here, Alp! We must go!” 

The sound of her own voice startled her in the still- 
ness, but she talked on resolutely. 

‘** We'll go over to the Morrisons’. 
ting and waiting and being alone.” 


It’s better than sit- 
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Her pony stood calling wistfully beside the rude well- 
curb. With wholly unaccustomed hands, she saddled 
and bridled him. A note pinned to the door explained 
her absence if Mr. Morrison came, and then, with Alp 
bounding at her side, she put her small steed to his best 
and was gone. 

Two miles north and three west, and a plain trail. But 
long before the two miles had been passed the cloud had 
resolved itself into sullen, heavy volumes of smoke. The 
freshening wind drove them trailing toward her. She 
smelled the acrid, choking odor, tasted the black, fine 
ashes that were beginning to fill the air. It seemed to 
her that she could almost see the leaping flames under 
the smoke. 

She reached the turn in the trail. Beyond that, she 
was no longer riding toward the fire, but parallel with it. 
The air grew thicker and thicker. It needed no imagina- 
tion to tell her that. Her eyes were smarting. Every 
breath gave her a sense of suffocation. 

‘*Tt must have crossed the Deadwood,” she said, with 
a dry sob. Alp answered with a low cry. He was lop- 
ing close beside her without a gambol. 

They were in a little hollow—an old waterway, dry 
now. The smoke had settled in it heavily. Plunging 
into the smothering depths, Miss Maberly shut her eyes 
and held her breath. They were out of it again in half a 
minute, cresting the other bank. She gave a little cry of 
fear and horror as she looked about her. She could see 
the red light of the fire as the wind swirled the black 
eddies apart, and she caught a glimpse of timber beyond 
the low glare. The fire had crossed the Deadwood. 

For five minutes she rode desperately. She not only 
saw the flames now—she felt their heat. The air was hot 
and sickly, growing hotter as the wind blew more and 
more fiercely. Past her whirled groups of frightened 
birds—the grass at her feet seemed full of hurrying, 
small, wild creatures. Alp never noticed them. With 
panting breath he kept his place beside her. 

And as she rode, down a ravine before her, half a mile 
away, raced the fire. Something—a deeper and dryer 
growth, a sharper draught through ,the slight depres- 
sion—had favored its progress. Miss Maberly drew rein 
sharply and sat gazing. The prairie growth was heavy 
and sapless with the long drought. In an instant the 
hollow was full to the brim with flames, rolling forward 
in great billows that seemed to cover rods at a bound. 

The roar, the crackle, the whirl of smoke, the surprise 
of it all, held her motionless for a breath. Then she 
came back to herself. Her way was cut off. For miles 
east and west stretched the fiery barrier. She could not 
ride away from it; she could not cross the smoking 
track before her even if there had been safety on the 
other side. 

She was standing on the edge of a sharp, steep ravine— 
an old buffalo trail washed deep by many rushing rains, 
Its sides were covered with coarse grass and scrub 
bushes, and at the bottom lay a tiny thread of slowly 
oozing water. With a sharp turn she urged her horse 
down the steep bank. He seemed to understand the 
need, and answered with ready obedience. But there 
was a stumble or a misstep. The unskillfully fastened 
saddle gave way, and Miss Maberly lay at the bottom of 
the gulch half stunned and with a broken arm. 

It was only for a little. Alp was whining and licking 
her face. She roused herself, staggered to her feet and 
flung herself at last fall along in the narrow runlet, her 
soaked garments covering her face. 

She heard the roar and rush above her—felt the horri- 
ble, withering heat ; was conscious for an instant that she 


was in the very heart of the furnace, and then swooned 
quite away. 

It was twilight when she came back to life again. The 
wind had gone down—there was a flush of deep color in 
the sky above her. She was drenched and shivering and 
racked with pain. All about her the dead grass was 
dried and withered, but not burned. The fierce wind 
had driven the tide of flame over the narrow cleft 
Slowly and painfully she dragged herself up to the 
prairie level. All about her lay a black, smoking waste. 
All round the sky heavy banks of cloud hung, glowing 
luridly in the low, red sunset. 

She walked a few rods aimlessly. Under her feet thp 
heated turf still smoked. Alp limped after her over the 
scorching ground. Her own thinly shod feet smarted with 
pain as she pushed forward. She gave it up at last. 

*“We shall have to stop. Oh, Alp! Oh, Alp! what 
shall we do ?” 

The dog whined and laid his head against her appeal- 
ingly. Right in their way stood a low hovel. The 
thatched roof was gone, but the blackened and forlorn 
walls of heavy, black-walnut logs still stood. It was a 
shelter, at least, in all that bare, empty abomination of 
desolation. She went inside and stretched herself out 
on the floor with Alp beside her. 

She was conscious of hunger—of a racking pain in her 
disabled arm. By-and-by she knew she was talking aloud 
and hushed herself by a mighty effort, only to begin 
again. Once she knew that Alp was howling, and tried 
to quiet him. And so the night went. 

An overpowering thirst was on her. 
water close by. Mechanically she rose and went out to 
find it. The exertion brought back her wandering wits. 
It all came back to her —the Indian raid, the prairie- 
fire, her own flight. She stood looking about her help- 
lessly, and then, over the bare, smooth top of the ridge a 
mile away, sharply defined against the pink morning 
sky, came a figure on horseback. Another followed him, 
another and another. Indians, of course, riding in single 
file after the custom of the red man. 


* * * * * * 


There must be 


A mile away Tom Colburn drew rein, waiting for his 
companions to come straggling up from the ford below. 
With the field-glass at his saddle-bow he swept the black- 
ened range of landscape before him. 

“Sodom and Gomorrah. Nof alive thing in sight !” 
and then his attention rested on a small, blackened pile 
on the prairie. 

‘See what you make of it, Graves,” handing him the 
glass and indicating the spot. : 

**Somebody’s lost a shanty ; and—that’s a woman ora 
dog. No, it’s a woman and a dog, and they're gone into 
the shanty.” 

‘We'll go down!” And forthwith the whole jingling 
troop came down at a long lope and pulled up beside 
Miss Maberly’s place of refuge. 

And there Tom Colburn found her, prone and senseless, 
with Alp standing sturdy guard over her, and only to be 
coaxed away with much diplomatic argument. With torn 
and sooty garments and crumbling shoes, with blistered 
hands and arms and singed hair, with a face absolutely 
black with ashes and dust, Alice Maberly lay like dead, 
and was carried out in Colburn’s strong arms. 


* * * * * * 
About noon of that day the great covered wagon, Tom 
Colburn driver, jolting slowly toward the town, halted a 


rapidly driven light wagon carrying a woman and a man. 
- The situation was explained. Alp put his head out of 
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the curtains and whimpered confirmation. Martha ut- 
tered a New England formula : 

‘‘Land! Sakes ! It’s Alice, Alice Maberly ! 
Burned to a crisp and out of her head !” as the unrecog- 
nizing eyes opened. ‘‘Her brother's broke his leg. Horses 
ran away going into town yesterday morning, and he’s 
laid up in one of these log huts. She can't go there. 
There ain’t room for their own folks and Jcan’t be in two 
places at once!” giving a resumé of the situation. 


alive 
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‘Hateful thing !’—after the logical feminine fashion. 
He had seen her at so great a personal disadvantage that 
she could never forgive him. And Colburn, making his 
way down the straggli.g, crowded street, was thinking 
his own thoughts. One would not have asserted at first 
sight that Tom Colburn had a romantic vein in him, but 
certain it is, that every woman was to him a possible 
goddess. Repeated disillusionments had not eured him. 
Whatever hope had inspired him, he was smiling to him- 


And then it came to pass that Tom Colburn, used all | self as he recalled the interview just passed. 


his life long to meeting emergencies, and proving himself 


“T haven’t found her this time,” he soliloquized, 


equal to them, came toa rapid conclusion or two; gave | cheerfully. ‘Well, there are more women and more 


reasons, proof and 
argument, and be- 
fore night Miss 
Maberly was set- 
tiled in comfort- 
able lodgings in 
town with Martha 
as nurse, while 
Harry Maberly 
found Colburn in- 
stalled as his at- 
tendant and hav- 
ing nO more sense 
of strangeness in 
the turn of affairs 
than if he had 
been used to Col- 
burn’s face since 
his babyhood. 
Two weeks later, 
Miss Maberly sat 
up to receive 
visitor. With 
shorn head and 
face swathed like 
a nun, scarred and 
red with recent 
burns, mufiled 
from chin to toe- 
tip in a wrapper 
of Martha’s that 
covered her band- 


aged shoulder, 
Alice Maberly cer- 
tainly had small 


claim to be called 
a beauty. She 
knew it perfectly 
well, and felt her- 
self absurdly em- 
barrassed by the 
fact. The novel 
aspect of men and 
things did not commend itself to her now that it pre- 
sented itself. She found herself dumb she 
‘cught to have been fluent. Something of tnanks she 
managed to utter, and faltered like a school-girl in 
doing it. Tom Colburn went out, not in the least 
disconcerted by the interview. Miss Maberly went 
back to her room and cried : 


VERY SERIOUS. 


where 


‘“*Thank goodness ! I shall never see him again! He’s 
been awfully good to Harry, and let Harry thank him !” 
with a little touch of spitefulness. 

The remembrance of this broad-shouldered Westerner, 


simple of speech and guiltless of conventionalities, but | 


quite unabashed before this world-wise young lady, was 
not a thing to be recalled with pleasure. 


times.” 

. * + 

Something more 
than a year later 
Miss Maberly was 
in Washington. 
Everybody was 
making the most 
of the last few 
days before Lent. 

**My dear Miss 
Maberly,” Mrs. 
Gilbert whispered, 
eagerly, “I want 
you to help me 
out. He has just 
come, and I have 
special orders to 
honor him and I 
don’t know what 
in the world to do 
with him.” 

**Who is it?” 

*T’ve forgotten 
his name, but I'll 
find out. I do 
think a Zulu 
would be a lighter 
weight, for I 
shouldn’t have to 
pretend to talk to 
him. You are go- 
ing to sing; may 
I bring him to 
you after it ?” 

Alice nodded, 
carelessly. Private 
theatricals were 
quite the rage 
that Winter, and 
Alice wore her 
stage dress — that 
of a marquise of 
the time of Louis Quatorze. The violet velvet, the 
diamonds and powdered hair, were extremely effective, 
and Miss Maberly, swinging her great, painted fan, was 
serenely conscious of the fact. 

She sang Marzial’s ‘‘Summer Shower,’ 
deliciously. 


, 


and sang it 
There was quite a genuine ripple of ap- 
proval through the rooms when she ceased. In tle 
midst of it. Mrs. Gilbert kept her promise. 

“Miss Maberly, let me present Mr. Colburn. Mr. 
Colburn, I am going to leave you to this young lady’s 
tender mercies for a little while.” 

She knew him in a flash, and it was safe to infer that 
if nothing intervened Mr. Colburn would not find the 
young lady’s tender mercies particularly soothing. But 
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the little air of frozen stateliness with which she ac- 
knowledged her friend’s introduction was quite lost on 
its suvject. He was regarding her with a puzzled in- 
tentness. 

“ Maberly, Maberly !” reflectively ; ‘‘ 
Harry’s sister ?”’ 

And then to Harry’s sister's ungracious assent, he put 
out a brown, muscular, shapely hand and took hers in an 
exhaustive grasp. Having released her, he calmly pro- 
posed that they should go somewhere by themselves 
while she gave him the latest news about her brother, 
still searching for health, but this time across the sea. 

Something in the frank ignoring of her personality 
struck Miss Maberly’s sense of humor. All the frost- 
work melted away. She laughed, somewhat to his sur- 
prise, as she took his arm. 

She gave him one comprehensive look. Colburn’s 
evening clothes did not seem a surprise tohim. Among 
the representatives from every quarter of the habited 
world that thronged a Washington drawing-room, no- 
body glanced twice at him because of any peculiarity. 
And she had to own it to herself, he was handsomer than 
nine-tenths of the men in the house. 

* * * * * * 


are you Alice, 


Three weeks after Miss Maberly was experiencing one 
of the mortifications of the Lenten season in the shape 
of a lecture from the man she was going to marry. 

Why she had Chosen him for that honor puzzled 
everybody. Sometimes it puzzled even herself. Ward 
Ives was twenty years the older, and had scarcely a 
friend among men or women. Perhaps that was the 
reason. Miss Maberly, having something of the Quixotic 
in her nature, chose to find lovable traits in his character. 
But when, among other engaging qualities, he showed 
himself jealous as a Turk, it began to dawn on the young 
lady’s mind that possibly there had been a mistake. 

“You have been everywhere with him for three 
weeks.” 

““ Whose fault ?” with arched eyebrows. ‘I certainly 
haven’t been able to plead previous engagements.” 

‘“*That doesn’t matter. I will not have it, Alice,” 
harshly. 

“You will not!” with a provoking little slide in her 
voice. ‘Isn't it a little early for that tone ?” 

His temper broke out savagely. 

‘IT will not. Choose between us if you haven't already 
done so. I will not have the woman who proposes to 
take my name known through the town as a common 
flirt.” 

She stood looking at him with flaming eyes. 

And in that thunder-charged silence a servant drew 
aside the dropped portiére and disclosed Tom Colburn. 

The well-trained domestic withdrew, with no apparent 
consciousness of having intruded on the scene. As to 
Colburn, his face betrayed him. He stood with as guilty 
a look as if he had been the offender. 

The sight of him precipitated an explosion. 
grasped Miss Maberly’s slender wrist. 

** Choose !” he almost shouted. 

“IT do choose,” Miss Maberly said, with dangerous 
smoothness. ‘Mr. Colburn, may I ask your protection 
from the insults of this person ?” 

Colburn took one step forward. It would, perhaps, be 
unfair to assert that any habit brought from the old life 
made him more ready to answer Miss Maberly’s appeal. 

Ives flung the girl’s hand from him with a sneer and 
stalked out of the room. 

“T am very sorry to make yon a part of a scene like 
this,” she said, wich wembling lips, 


Ives 
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‘‘T am honored ’— gravely — “if you will only abide 
by your choice,” coolly. 

*T did not mean—that is, I had to say something,” 
she faltered. 
* * * * * * 

**Perhaps, by-and-by. It is so sud /en,” Miss Maberly 
was saying, pleadingly, a few minutes later, when another 
caller was announced. 

But sudden or not, Harry Maberly came home to his 
sister’s wedding in May. 

“When a lady chooses you, and right b fore other 
people, it takes a bolder man than I am to say no,” 
Colburn explained. 
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By Watter Encar McCann, 


In the town of Scituate, in the County of Plymouth, 
Massachusetts, stands a rather singular and quite ro- 
mantic old residence. It is just off the high road or 
street, and surrounded by trees of various kinds—fruit 
and other—and has a certain homely and secluded aspect. 
The dwelling is low and rambling and of but one story, 
and there is a steep roof with dormers and gables, and in 
front a hospitable porch. Smoke curls pleasantly in the 
dreamy Autumn air from the chimney, and on the sturdy 
building, venerable, but nearly as stout as ever, appear 
the always interesting marks and stains of time and the 
weather. Ivy grows along the walls of this ancient and 
cheery residence, and vines are tangled in straggling pro- 
fusion about the porch. In the yard, the late flowers are 
still in bloom, and the grass yet retains that rich hue of 
green which will be for many years so well-remembered 
a feature of the Fall of 1885. Over all there is a vague 
character of age—sylvan quiet and coziness and homely 
comfort—something, too, of melancholy and picturesque 
neglect. 

The house is very old—even more so than might be 
judged from the discolorations of the weather and decay 
—and was for many years the residence of the Wood- 
worth family, connections of whom still oceupyit. Here, 
in Scituate, Walter Woodworth was a Freeman as early 
as 1635, and, as we learn, ‘“‘ Was the owner of four pieces 
of land in the township, one of which was thirty rods below 
Stockbridge mill.” Charming the grave homestead looks, 
this warm Autumn morning, in the still and smoky sun- 
light. There is the mysterious dreaminess of October in 
the atmosphere, and everywhere that strange silence and 
hush which awe the wayfarer. The horizon, with its 
filmy purple and gold, seems to give glimpses of distant 
islands in some unknown sea. The colors of the fields, 
the hedges and the (gees are baffling—the scarlets, vivid 
as the blast of a golden trumpet; the unspeakable yel- 
lows, the dazzling greens and the bewildering varieties 
of russets. 

This pretty spot is the scene of one of the most popular 
and, as many think, most beautiful poems in the English 
language. For nearly seventy years it has been read and 
sung and recited wherever that tongue is spoken. 
Translations of it have been made, and, although the 
peculiar interest and pathos of the original cannot be re- 
produced in foreign words, yet even in that imperfect 
guise something of its sweetness and tenderness may yet 
be realized. It is essentially a home-poem—one of those 
few which go directly to every heart. Simpler sentences 
in verse were never written, and for bright thoughts we 
con the gentle lines in vain. The images are of the most 
conventional trpe, and yet how wonderfully true and 
vivid the whole picture is! As Sir Walter Scott and 
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others have pointed out, it is in the exquisite simplicity 
that the charm lies. There is no ear so dull that it does 
not catch the low, soft music of those few stanzas, and 
there are no nerves so obtuse as to feel no thrill under 
their lowly spell. Gray himself would not have dis- 
dained verses as unaffected and true to natnre, if not 
as dainty and finished, as his own “‘ Elegy.” 

Samuel Woodworth was born in this old Scituate 
farmhouse, on the 13th of January, 1785, and here he 
passed his childhood. He was the youngest of four 
children. His father, who seemed, like himself, to have 
entered the world under the rule of an unlucky planet, 
cultivated the small farm and prospered but little.. He 
was a patriotic old gentleman, however, and did good 
service in the War of the Revolution. Samuel grew up 
in a rather straggling way; probably somewhat idle and 
finding life cheerless and hard. A hundred years ago 
rural existence, particularly under the depressing condi- 
tions of poverty, was in every sense rough. The boy had 
a great deal of natural intelligence, however, imagination 
and a sense of beauty. As his poems afterward proved, 
he was a close observer and possessed both discernment 
and feeling. 

The village school was open only in the Winter months. 
Samuel attended with assiduity, but at fourteen his ed- 
ucation was very slight. He must have improved rapidly, 
for a year or two later he had already begun to write 
poetry, and favored friends were permitted glimpses of 
these productions. The schoolmaster and clergyman of 
the parish, Rev. Nehemiah Thomas, was charmed. He 
was never tired of crying up the talents of his favorite 
pupil, and expressed an enthusiastic confidence in the 
lad’s future. He took him under his own particular 
care, giving him a home at his house for a whole Winter, 
and, among other things, led his mind into the beauties 
and mysteries of the classics. "Woodworth was very apt, 
and, while displaying a taste for general literature, yet 
retained his old fondness for writing verse. This was, in 
truth, a passion with him, and his kindly preceptor, be- 
lieving he would one day be a great poet, did not dis- 
courage it. The Rev. Nehemiah, indeed, set about de- 
vising ways and means to give the boy what is termed 
a liberal education : First, a course at college ; and then, 
perhaps, travel. The warmhearted clergyman went 
among his parishioners to obtain help to carry out this 
design. With vehement eloquence he spoke of young 
Woodworth’s genius and certain fame in the future. 
What a shame and sin it would be to allow so fine a 
mind to wither for want of cultivation! The Scituate 
folks were, however, incredulous or without a taste for 
poetry, and listened to this rhapsody coldly. They did 
not respond and the project was given over. The disap- 
pointment was a severe one to Woodworth, who, as is 
usual with poets, expressed his feelings in verse. The 
lines give some idea of the quality of his talents at that 
time, and, although there is nothing particularly striking 
in them, they are smooth and melodious and not dis- 
creditable to a country lad of fifteen : 


“And here the muse bewails her hapless bard 
Whose cruel fate such golden prospects marred ; 
For hope once whispered to his ardent breast, 
‘Thy dearest, fondest wish shall be possessed,’ 
Unfolded to his view the classic page, 

And all its treasures promised ripening age; 
Shew’d learning’s flowery path which led to fame, 
Whose distant temple glittered with his name. 
Illusive all! The phantom all believe, 

Though still we know her promises deceive.” 


Now came the time when Woodworth must choose 
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some occupation. There was nothing at Scituate to at- 
tract a young fellow of his disposition and ambitious 
views, and he determined to remove to a city. Print- 
ing appeared a suitable trade and the one affording the 
most opportunities, and he betook himself to Boston 
and bound himself apprentice to Benjamin Russell, 
Esq., editor and publisher of the Columbian Centinel. 
With this worthy gentleman he remained until his ap- 
prenticeship expired, in 1806. During this period the 
poet contributed a great deal of verse to the periodicals, 
under the name of “Selim.” A fancy for this nom de 
plume clung to him all through his later life, and inti- 
mate friends addressed him by it in personal intercourse. 

Woodworth has been designated lately, by some one 
who knew of him, as a “‘tramp printer”; a somewhat 
uncomplimentary phrase in its present acceptation, but, 
in the strict sense, it was not an unjust one. He had 
a taste for that sentimental vagabondage which was such 
a passion with Rousseau. He was anxious now to set out 
upon a wandering tour after the manner of Goldsmith, 
and to pay his way by writing descriptions of his ad- 
ventures, but somehow couldn’t effect an arrangement to 
that end. Instead, he began to speculate, and, before he 
was aware of it, found himself in serious difficulties and 
obliged to leave Boston abruptly to avoid imprisonment 
for debt. He started on foot for New York, but want of 
funds obliged him to stop at New Haven, and here he 
found employment and remained for nearly a year. His 
life was a curious and not altogether agreeable one. He 
was in the service of a Mr. Babcock. As of old, he wrote 
verses, many of them of an amatory character, as he had 
now fallen in love, contributing these effusions to the 
Weekly Herald. + Finally, he started a paper of his own, 
and became editor, publisher, printer and carrier of the 
Belles Lettres Repository, dedicated to the ladies, a medium 
quarto of eight pages. The result was the old story of 
misfortune. In great dejection of mind he wrote a poem 
of considerable length, entitled ‘‘ New Haven,” and left 
the city. This poem, which is now very rare, was ex- 
ceedingly popular at the time, and it is still for many 
reasons interesting. It gives a quaint picture of life in 
the famous Connecticut town to which he was lured, as 
he states, by the fame of the land of steady habits. 
Woodworth’s bitterness of feeling finds vent in sharp 
sarcasm and even invective. He directs his satire se- 
verely against the blue laws, which were still to some 
extent in force, and the gossiping propensities of the 
people, the uncharitable tea-table chat : 


“Ye sprightly fair, New Haven’s highest boast, 
Abroad the wonder, and at home the toast, 
Renounce one fault, and lay resistless claim 
To sweet perfection and eternal fame— 
Renounce vile slander, charity pursue, 

And angels may conceive of envy too.” 


He finds, however, praise for Yale : 


*‘Magnifie pile, where architective grace 
Shines in each fabric that adorns the place; 
sut where exterior beauty but enshrines 
‘Far nobler treasures, learning’s mines.” 


Woodworth now started upon another Goldsmith tour, 
and in the Summer of 1808 had wandered as far as Balti- 
more, but there are no other traces than his verses of his 
residence in that city. The following Spring he went to 


New York. There, in 1810, he married, which proved a 
fortunate circumstance in a life remarkable otherwise for 
ill-luck, since his tendency to romantic vagabondage was 
now virtually checked. 

During the struggle between Great Britain and the 
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United States, Woodworth conducted a weekly called 
The War, and also a monthly magazine, the rather queer 
title being, ‘‘The Halcyon Luminary and Theological 
Repository,” instituted for the promulgation of the doc- 
trines of the New Jerusalem, of which church he had 


latterly become a member. Both of these enterprises | 


failed, and, as usual, he was sold out. For a while he 
was dejected, but soon rallied and took position as fore- 
man in the office of the Daily Columbian. Here, with the 
publisher, Mr. Baldwin, he contracted in March to write 


of Washington, as he states inthe end. Perhaps it is a 
little difficult to make out the exact idea of the book ; 
but it was a popular success. The work was done under 
somewhat singular circumstances, the novelist often 
giving to the compositors a few dozen lines at a time, 
acting simultaneously as foreman and proofreader. 

An edition of Woodworth’s poems was published in 
1818, and his character is therein given by Abraham 
Austin and Matthias Lopez as that of a candid, simple 
man, a sort of Goldsmith, to whom we have likened him, 


PORTRAIT OF SAMUEL WOODWORTH, ‘‘ THE AMERICAN GOLDSMITH.” 


a history of the war in the style of a romance, to be en- ; strong and ardent in his attachments, warm in his re- 


titled “The Champions of Freedom.” The composition 
of this book caused him great distrust. He was quite 
well known as a poet, but he undertook the construction 
of a novel with diffidence. The hero is George Washing- 
ton Willoughby, son of Major Willoughby, who wears a 
sword given him by Washington, and the heroine a senti- 
mental young lady called Amelia. There is also a mys- 
terious Irish harper who comes and goes. There is 
plenty of action in the story, and considerable ghostly 
machinery. The phantom chief is an allegory—the spirit 


sentments, which were, however, but fleeting ; moral in 
his life, chaste in his conversation, and modest and un- 
assuming in manner. They pronounce him ‘‘a good 
citizen, a faithful friend and an honest man.” They 
state that, characteristically, he attached little value to 
his poetry. 

This edition comprises pieces on such subjects as 
‘“‘The Flowers of Life,” ‘‘ Evening,” ‘“‘ Autumnal Re- 
flections,” ‘‘Time,” ete. There are many odes to the 
American victories, and a stanza of one to Perry and 
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McDonough on the Battle of Erie, will give some idea ; peculiar to New York city at that period, where rents and 


of his patriotic muse : leases uniformly commenced on the Ist of May, which 
“ Hail to the day which arises in splendor, was the origin of the universal practice of moving on 
Shedding the lustre of victory far; that date. This work was dedicated to the Hon. De 

Long shall its glory illumine September, Witt Clinton, Mayor in 1812. It is very severe on the 


Which here beheld freemen the victors in war. 
Roused by the spirit of heaven-born Freedom, 
Perry her lightning pours over the lake; 


landlords, and the poet evidently speaks from his 
heart, and perhaps experience. He says : 


Her falchion a meteor glitters to lead them, “Oh! I have seen such curs’d, oppressive acts, 
And swift on the foemen in thunders they break. Such merciless deeds of cruelty enforced 
Loud swells the cannon’s roar By griping landlords, despots of an hour, 
Round Erie’s sounding shore, As would blushes light on demon’s cheek, 
Answered in volleys by musketry’s voice, And to a seraph’s call the pitying tear; 
Till Britain’s cross descends And all for what? A drop of ocean lost! 
And the haughty foe bends The wretched pittance of a quarter’s rent.” 


Victory! Glory! Columbians rejoice!” 
The poem is quite lengthy, and the footnotes speak 
A curious poem of Woodworth’s is his ‘‘Quartar Day,” | | of notable cases of distress known to the author, and 
published about this time. It is founded on a custom | ask the charitable for help. One of these stories is 
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particularly shocking. In 1803 the yellow fever raged, 
and everybody who had the means moved to the country. 
Among those who were compelled to remain were the 
Smith family, the real name of the unfortunate people. 
Business languished with the husband, and he was 
thrown into jail for debt. While he was thus confined 
his wife and daughters died of the plague, and were 
buried in Potter’s Field. When he was released the 
knowledge of this terrible affliction, which was broken 
to him abruptly, nearly drove him distracted. Hungry, 
suffering, and goaded to desperation, he forged a check 
on the Manhattan Bank. He was tried, convicted and 
sentenced to seven years in the State prison. He exulted 
in his crime, and was often heard to advise people to be 
criminals rather than debtors, for society furnished the 
criminal with the necessaries of life, while the debtor 
starved. 

The sacred poems of Woodworth, of which there are 
not a few, are marked by piety and real feeling. About 
the best is the following, entitled ‘‘ Consecration”: 


“And did I say my lyre should sleep 
Because no laurels decked it; 
That I no more its chords would sweep 
Because its lay is valued cheap, 
And all the world neglect it ? 
I did ; but felt not then the flame 
Which now within me blazes, 
Nor reck’d of His eternal claim 
Who gave the lyre to sing His name 
And utter forth His praises. 


* But now that lyre shall sleep no more, 

Nor wake to earthly measures ; 

But every strain it warbles o’er 

Shall that eternal source adore, 
Whence flow immortal pleasures. 

No more I prostitute its lay 
To subjects evanescent ; 

But sing those scenes of endless day 

Where angels’ harps in rapture play, 
And praises flow incessant.” 


Woodworth’s muse is essentially pastoral, and we find 
the various editions of his works filled with verses upon 
such subjects as ‘‘The Harvest Home,” ‘‘The Water- 
melon,” ‘‘ Sweet Seclusion” and the like. One of the 
prettiest is ‘‘ My Father’s Farm,” of which the following 
is the last stanza: 


“Though fancy’s flight may mock the blast, 
To seek some distant charm— 
How soon her eyes are homeward cast! 
She roves awhile, to light at last 
Upon my father’s farm. 
For every native, rural charm, 
Adorns my father’s farm.” 


As Gray is associated with the ‘‘ Elegy,” Coleridge 
with the ‘‘ Ancient Mariner,’”’ Horne with ‘‘ Orion,” so 
Woodworth, with his ‘‘Old Oaken Bucket,” has taken 
his place with the mono-poets. An examination of his 
works, however, discloses that he had remarkable ver- 
satility of talent, and while, perhaps, no other composi- 
tion of his shows so close an approach to something like 
genius, there are many of singular merit. He had nota 
great deal of imagination. The beauty of what he has 
written lies in its tenderness and simplicity, and he is 
best, therefore, in homely, natural subjects. 

He was not without humor, and had a particularly 
strong vein of satire. His ‘‘Shooting Stars,” published 


originally in the New York Mirror, is qutte curious. It 
is a mock tragedy in two acts, and contains many amus- 
ing hits at rival literary publications and prominent per- 
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sonages, the point of which 1s now lost. An exceedingly 
scarce, and in some respects remarkable, work of the 
same character, is ‘‘ Beasts at Law ; Or, Zoologian Juris- 
prudence,” a poem in three cantos, translated from the 
Arabic of ‘‘Sampfilius Philoerin,” and published in 1811, 
by J. Harman & Co. This is a satire on William Samp- 
son, a noted New York lawyer, apropos of a famous trial 
involving the singular question : ‘‘Is a whale a fish ?” 
The production describes a trial in which beasts figure— 
the Beasts versus Canis—indictment, assault and battery 
on Capra—and the jurors are twelve Bulls. Leo is the 
Vicegerent, and Aper and Tigris the judges. The scene 
is on the banks of the Missouri. Although the signifi- 
cance of the composition is now lost to us, there is to be 
perceived real humor in it, and the adherence to character 
is notable. The dialogue is a little broad for our times. 
The cross-examinations are quite amusing. 

Woodworth was, as we have remarked, a man of quite 
extraordinary versatility of talent. He could, indeed, 
turn his hand with success to almost anything, and this 
gift proved of considerable value to him. He wrote a 
number of prologues, epilogues, opening addresses and 
the like, for the theatres. When the New Park was in- 
augurated, the excellent address he prepared was spoken 
by Mrs. Barnes, and another of equal merit by Mr. Hamb- 
lin, on a benefit to the tragedian Cooper. He also wrote 
several plays, one of which, ‘‘ The Forest Rose,’’ is found 
in all standard editions of American dramatic works. 
This piece was written for George H. Hill, better known 
as ‘‘ Yankee” Hill, an eccentric and talented comedian, 
and was first produced at the Chatham Theatre, New 
York, in 1825. Originally, there were many songs, duetts, 
etc., in the play, and it was a kind of opera, but in course 
of time the actors cut them all out. The play was per- 
formed in England by J. S. Silsbee over one hundred 
nights, and it formed a feature of the repertoire of 
Mestayer, Locke and others in this country. The 
theme is rural, and the leading character, Jonathan, ‘s 
very amusing. The author shows a knowledge of 
dramatic principles and stage effect. 

In the edition of Woodworth’s poems published for 
the author in 1830, appear a number of Irish songs after 
the manner of Moore. Here we find, also, a great many 
odes to printing, convivial glees and similar reproduc- 
tions. But, above all, the author was patriotic, as, indeed, 
were all writers then. The absence of similar sentiment 
now, in contrast with what was the case at that time, is 
suggestive. All Woodworth’s songs were set to music ; 
**The Old Oaken Bucket” to the air of long ago, ‘‘ The 
Flower of Dumblane.” The most valuable edition of 
Woodworth, that containing the specimens of his work 
he would have most cared to preserve, were the pretty 
volumes issued in 1861, and edited by his son Frederick. 
To this a brief biography, written by George P. Morris, 
was attached. 

Morris was the warm admirer of Woodworth 
steadily his friend. He says of the poet: ‘ Samucl 
Woodworth’s whole career is full of interest. He 
has been eulogized by Clinton, Webster, Channing, 
Everett, Halleck, Pinckney, Irving, Paulding, Griswold, 
Duykinck, Story, Sir Walter Scott, and other eminent 
writers. His poems are often credited to Wordsworth 
and copied generally in England. He was a genuine 
poet, of nature’s own creation. He wrote because he 
could not help yielding to the impulse of his genius, and 
all his productions breathe a pure, healthy, benevolent 
spirit, and are invariably sound in sentiment and musical 
in expression. In all the relations of life he was most ex- 
emplary. His ‘Old Oaken Bucket,’ will be sung, read 


and 
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and admired as long as cool water from the well con- 
tinues to slake the thirst of the weary traveler. 


THE OLD OAKEN BUCKET. 


How dear to this heart are the scenes of my childhood, 
When fond recollection presents them to view; 
The orchard, the meadow, the deep-tangled wildwood, 
And ev’ry lov’d spot which my infancy knew. 
The wide-spreading stream and the mill that stood near it, 
The bridge and the rock where the cataract fell; 
The cot of my father, the dairy house by it, 
And e’en the rude bucket which hung in the well. 
The old oaken bucket, the iron-bound bucket, 
The moss-covered bucket which hung in the well. 


rhe moss-covered bucket I hail as a treasure, 
For often at noon when return’d from the field, 
I found it the source of an exquisite pleasure, 
The purest and sweetest that nature can yield. 
How ardent I seized it, with hands that were glowing, 
And quick to the white-pebbled bottom it fell; 
Then soon, with the emblem of health overflowing, 
And dripping with coolness, it rose from the well— 
The old oaken bucket, the iron-bound bucket, 
The moss-covered bucket which hung in the well. 


How soon from the green mossy brim to receive it, 
As poised on the curb it inclined to my lips! 
Not a full blushing goblet could tempt me to leave it, 
Though filled with the nectar that Jupi* r sips. 
And now, far removed from the loved situation, 
The tear of regret will intrusively swell, 
As fancy reverts to my father’s plantation, 
And sighs for the bucket which hangs in the well. 
The old oaken bucket, the iron-bound bucket, 
The moss-covered bucket which hangs in the well. 


There is much dispute as to how the ‘‘Old Oaken 
Bucket” came to be written. A paragraph, published re- 
cently in the Hartford Courant, states that it was com- 
posed just after he had drunk water from a bucket at a 
well in Cromwell, Conn., which was on the premises of 
the late Captain James Riley. The poet was then teach- 
ing a district school on Prospect Hill, in that town. 
Another story is given in the Delaware Express. Says 
the writer, Mr. Norwood Bowne : ‘‘ When a lad, living in 
New York, we knew Woodworth well, and he was the 
first person we ever saw ‘‘at the case” setting type. He 
was a man of fine intellectual attainments, a ready writer, 
poetry being his forte. But, like many another brilliant 
intellect, he was cursed with an irrepressible thirst for 
liquor. We have always understood the history of his 
writing ‘The Old Oaken Bucket’ to be this, and our 
impression is formed from early recollections and in- 
formation : Woodworth at the time worked in a printing- 
office (where we knew him) in the Bowery, near Pump, 
now Canal Street. A friend and neighbor from his old 
home in the East had called on him, and together they 
repaired to a neighboring tavern, where they imbibed 
pretty freely. Taking an unemptied glass in his hand, 
Woodworth extolled the excellence of the liquor, saying 
it was the best drink of which he had ever partaken. 
‘No, Sam,’ said his companion, ‘I think I can call your 
attention to a drink that far surpassed this. It was the 
pure, refreshing crystal water that you and I used to 
drink from the old oaken bucket that hung in your 
father’s well.’ The reference to his old Massachusetts 
home and surroundings, recalling the days of his free- 
dom from drink, completely broke him down. He at 
once left the place, and returning to the printing-office, 
seated himself at a table from which he did not rise till 
the poem that has become so celebrated was finished.” 

This is wholly incorrect, besides being unjust to Wood- 
worth’s memory. The true story of the origin of the 


poem is told by Woodworth’s son, as follows : ‘‘ This in- 
formation,” suys, young Woodworth, ‘‘is a condensed 
private letter received from one whose authority in the 
matter cannot be questioned. In reference to the period 
of the production of ‘The Old. Oaken Bucket,’ the 
writer has this to say: It was written in the Spring or 
Summer of 1817. The family were living at the time in 
Duane Street, The poet came home to dinner one very 


| warm day, having walked from his office somewhere near 


| the foot of Wall Street. 


—— eae 


Being much heated with the 
exercise, he drank a glass of water—New York pump- 
water—exclaiming, as he replaced the tumbler on the 
table, ‘ That is very refreshing, but how much more re- 
freshing would it be to take a good long draught this 
warm day from the old oaken bucket I left hanging in 
my father’s well at home !’ Hearing this, the poet’s wife, 
who was always a suggestive body, said: ‘Selim, why 
wouldn’t that be a pretty subject for a poem!’ The 
poet took the hint, and, under the inspiration of the 
moment, sat down and poured out from the very depths 
of his heart the beautiful lines which have immortalized 
the name of Woodworth.” 

Of this charming pastoral song, William Leggett, a 
most discriminating critic, has written : ‘‘Its merit con- 
sists in the graphic accuracy of the description, the sim- 
plicity and naturalness of its sentiments and melodious 
flow of the versification. It appeals to feelings cherished 
in every human breast, which, though they may be sup- 
pressed for a while, can never be extinguished, but are 
called up anew by such strains as the one we are speak- 
ing of with the train of sweet associations that lift us 
to Elysium.” 

George P. Morris says: ‘“‘ Amid the thousand perplexi- 
ties of business and vexations of life, the mere perusal 
or accidental hearing of this song, gathering around us 
the scenes and companions of schoolboy days, creates in 
our hearts a tide of emotions fresh and pure as the fount- 
ain that gushes from the rock in the desert. We hear the 
splash of the water as it falls down the side of the moss- 
lined well, we view the dimpling and rippling undula- 
tions of the surface below as if sprinkled by the drops 
dripping upon it ; we see on one side the meadow, green 
with fragrant luxuriance of Summer ; and, on the other, 
the bridge and the cataract and the dairy-house; the 
coolness of the water is on the lip, familiar noises are 
sounding in the ear, and, in short, the delightful little 
poem forms round us with the,delusive power of a 
dream, a chain of heart-hoarded circumstances which 
can never be united again except by the witchery of the 
poet, or the wand of fancy, in those still hours when 
she exerts full influence over our minds.” 

Six years previous to his death Woodworth had an 
attack of paralysis, the effect of which he bore with 
characteristic fortitude and resignation. He breathed 
his last on December 9th, 1842, in the fifty-eighth year 
of his age. 

The resemblance between Woodworth’s character and 
career and that of Oliver Goldsmith is singularly close. 
Both had the poetical temperament and strong natural 
gifts; both in early life had the weakness for visionary 
projects, and the strange taste for wandering in search 
of the good fortune which was never found ; both were 
pursued by nearly the same curious ill luck. Aithough 
Woodworth’s gifts were, of course, far below those of the 
Irish doctor, he possessed much of the same literary 
readiness and versatility, and composed poetry, novels 
and plays with equal facility. Both were fond of rural pic- 
tures and simple domestic themes. Nor were their general 
characteristics unlike, both being generous, impulsive, 
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possessed of little worldly prudence and the victims of | 
disappointment. The amusing vanity of Goldsmith, how- | 
ever, was not found in Woodworth, who was distin- | 
guished by an invincible modesty, even after his reputa- | 
tation was established. The impression that Woodworth 

was an inebriate is altogether unfounded. Although, 

like Goldsmith, fond of conviviality, in agreeable com- 

pany, he was, for the customs of his day, a temperate 

man. 

The old Woodworth residence at Scituate is now ocen- 
pied by Mr. Henry A. Northy, a distant relative of the | 
poet. The dwelling is what is termed a low double 
house, with an L outback and stands at the end of the | 
street or high road. There are outbuildings, and the 
pond is surrounded by trees and other growth, but it is 
not visible from the dwelling as formerly. 

The well has at present an old-fashioned well-sweep, 
and the water is still drawn up in an iron- bound 
bucket, although, of course, not the same from which 
Woodworth drank. Here come many visitors in Sum- | 
mer; some from afar, to quaff cool and refeshing 
draughts of the sweet water, and a book is kept in 
which these pilgrims inscribe their names. | 


STONEHENGE.—A DRUIDICAL HUMAN SACRIFICE ARRESTED BY 
THE ROMANS. 


STONEHENGE AND THE DRUIDS. 
By SARAH K, BOLTON. 


Iw visiting Salisbury to see its exquisite cathedral, the 
‘*most complete Gothic edifice in England,” one should 
not fail to drive to Stonehenge, nine miles away. The 
ride through the old town is full of interest ; past the 
quaint inns—‘‘ Abel Place,” ‘“‘The Rising Sun,” *‘ Black 
Horse” and ‘‘The King’s Arms”; past the queer little 
houses, their upper stories overhanging the lower, look- 
ing as though built before the Flood, with tiny windows 
peeping out of the thatched roofs. Rose-bushes clamber 
over the mud or stone sides of the houses, and the pink 
and white blossoms dot the straw of the thatch. 

We entered one house, a double structure, each part 
having only one room below, with a chamber above it. 
One portion was occupied by a young married couple 
and their baby; the other, by the parents. The windows 
of the house were a foot and a half square ; the floor, of 
brick, without carpet ; the furniture, a table, two chairs, 


| and an open cupboard with old-fashioned crockery stand- 


ing upright. The mother, who was very deaf, took us up- 
stairs to show us where she and her husband slept, a 
paralytic for twelve years. 
The bed was like a box, 
with four unpainted posts, 
and a much-mended cover- 
let, all scrupulously clean. 
In the young mother’s half 
of the house, the bare walls 
had a few colored prints 
hung upon them, a twenty- 


five cent mirror set on a 
pine table, covered with 
cotton cloth, and a few 


simple ornaments that told 
of sweet affection. Here 
was a fan costing, perhaps, 
a dime, and a tiny box of 
shells given her by her 
young husband before mar- 
riage. He worked in a mill 
near-by, earning three dol- 
lars a week, and on this 
both families subsisted, af- 
ter paying fifty cents per 
week for rent. Both women 
were gentie in speech, and 
cheerfully gathered for us, 
from their tiny gardens, 
blue-bells, forget - me - nots, 
columbines, and pink roses. 

Along the road, after 
leaving this house, we met 
a farm-hand, dressed in «4 
corduroy suit, who looked 
overworked and underfed. 
In talking with him, he 
said : 

“T earns ten shillings 
($2.50) a week. I gets up 
at five and hoes my garden. 
The master rents us 50 
many lugs (a piece of 
ground twelve feet square) 
for four pence a lug. I 
goes to work at seven, has 
a hour at noon, stays at 
work till half-past five, and 
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comes home to work in my garden. . . For meals, I eats 
a bit of bread and tea in the morning, and, if I goes 
home at noon, sometimes a bit o’ bacon, and at supper 
bread and tea again.” 

**Do you have meat every day ?” asked one of the com- 
pany. 

‘‘Oh, no. You see, when one pays a shilling for the 
rent, and has only nine shillings left to buy clothes for 
hisself, his wife, and maybe six or seven children, he 
can’t ha’ meat much. I should think the gentlefolks 
spends for two dinners what would last us a week. 
We sometimes earns a little besides in harvest-time. We 
gets up at four o’clock and works on an extra piece 0’ 
land.” 

**Can you all read ?” 

** Most of us can, but not some. 
nor count. 
money in half-crowns, shillings and sixpences, and he was 


One man can’t read 


a day a-counting it, and then couldn't get it right. You | 
know we likes a bit o’ fun now and then, and we has it 
| being brought up in common. 


with him.” 

Driving on, we soon reach old Sarum, an ancient fortress 
of the Britons, and a stronghold of the Romans under 
Cesar; the battlefield of five nations. Here the Saxon 
Alfred the Great defeated the Britons. Here the Father 
of Canute of Denmark defeated the Saxons. Here, in 
1006, all the states of the kingdom were summoned to do 
homage to the Norman Conqueror, William. The old 
walls, twelve feet thick, tell of royal prisoners, and that 
“might has made right ” in all the world’s history. 

The scenery on this Mayday is charming. The fields 
are blue and golden with wild flowers, and the hedges 
white and purple and yellow with hawthorn, lilac and 


laburnum. 
And now we are at Stonehenge, the place we have 


wished, all our lives, to see. Ina great plain, extending 
as far as the eye can reach, is this strange monument of 
antiquity, one of the most mysterious of the world. We 
drive slowly up what was once a broad avenue, one-third 
of a mile long, with a bank on either side, and a ditch 
out of which the earth was thrown, now, of course, over- 
grown with sod. At the end is a monolith rising sixteen 
feet, and beyond it a prostrate slab bearing the marks of 
tools, called the “ slaughtering stone,” as here, it is sup- 
posed, the victims were offered to the gods. 

Beyond these are two great circles of upright stones 
from eighteen to twenty-six feet high, some weighing, it 
is estimated, thirty tons apiece. The outer circle is three 
hundred feet in cireumference. On the tops of these 
huge pillars are laid other stones, which formerly 
touched, so as to make a continuous circle. Not half of 
the ancient one hundred and forty stones are now stand- 
ing. Inside these circles are two ovals, and innermost of 
all, an “‘altar-stone,” in the sacred place of this temple, 
built open to heaven like the Pantheon. Surround- 
ing these circles of stones are acres of small burial- 
mounds, where the early chiefs of Britain were interred. 
Some skeletons have been found with the knees gathered 
up to the head, some extended at full length, and others 
barned to ashes and collected in urns. Half a mile to 
the north lies the ‘‘ cursus” or race-course, three hun- 
dred and thirty feet broad, and over a mile long, between 
two parallel banks. It is believed by some that the 
goods of the deceased were run for here, at the time of 
burial. Such pleasure-courses were usually placed near 
the religious centres, so that they might be made avail- 
abie for the great feast-days. 

Who built this mysterious temple and others some- 
what like it in Great Britain ? And what was the worship 


One time, just for fun, I gives him some | 


| sibly, some Jewish ideas intermingled. 


in which tens of thousands joined with the most elabo- 
rate ceremonies, even offering up of human sacrifices ? 
Without doubt the Druids, one of the most interesting 


| and singular sects of the world. 


When Julius Cesar came over to these islands in the 
sea to make conquests, about 55 B.c., he found a brave, 
warlike people, the early Britons, who lived, some in 
caves, some in huts like beehives, without windows or 
chimneys. The people wore coats of skin, or painted 
their naked bodies blue with woad. They understood 
working in iron, brass and tin, and could make wheeled 
chariots, basket-work and good wooden boats. In battle 
they put great scythes upon their wheels and rode 
through their enemies, mowing them down. 

As a rule, they had great respect for women, many of 
the warlike tribes, says Aristotle, being governed by 
them. Some of the people held marriage sacred. Cesar, 
however, declares that many practiced polygamy, the 
woman having ten or more husbands; the first husband 
possessing some special privileges, and the children 


The religion was something like Brahminism, with, pos- 
They believed in 
one Supreme Being, in the immortality of the soul, and 
in a future state of rewards and punishments. The 
wicked passed into the bodies of lower animals for many 
generations, till at last they were purified and saved. 
They had many lesser gods, like the sun, the emblem of 
the deity, the moon, planets, the sea and groves. To 
these deities they offered animals, and sometimes human 
beings if a great battle was to be fought, or in case of 
dire calamity like famine. These were usually convicts, 
who were incased in figures of basket-work and then 
consumed by fire ; but Diodorus Siculus mentions a case 
where thirty helpless children were sacrificed together. 
A white heifer was offered to the celestial deities, a black 
to the infernal, and a brown to the terrestrial. They also 
sacrificed horses, pigs, goats and sheep. Their sacred 
animals, which they never ate nor offered to the gods, 
were the hare, hen and goose. 

The Druids, or priests, presided at these dreadful 
ceremonies, standing on the altar-stones, looking toward 
the rising sun. ‘‘They wore on their heads,” says 
Pliny, ‘‘a chaplet of oak-leaves, because this tree was 
regarded sacred ; a white tunic about their bodies, and 
an egg suspended by a string from their necks. This egg 
was supposed to be obtained from a great number of ser- 
pents, who, twisted together in Summer, would throw 
it off from their mouths as they hissed. A horseman 
would catch it in his cloak before it touched the ground, 
and fly as fast as possible toward a river, that the snakes 
might not overtake him.” This seems very absurd, but 
very absurd things are believed, even in the nineteenth 
century. Serpents have often been venerated. At present 
in Dahomey, iu Africa, thousands of snakes are worshiped, 
said to be descendants from the great primeval serpent. 
The Druids were men of unusual learning, with a good 
knowledge of astronomy, mechanics and medicine. They 
dwelt in oak forests, where they might more privately 
consult the Divine Will. From this sacred relation, they 
came to have almost regal power. They presided in all 
cases of law, and there was no appeal from their decision. 
If the contestants did not submit to the Arch-Druid, 
they were excommunicated and became outcasts. They 
taught the people in verse, and were obliged to study for 
twenty years before they could learn all that they were to 
teach orally. The Arch-Druid in his robes of office was 
imposing. He wore a robe of white, fastened by a golden 
girdle. ‘‘Round his neck was the breastplate of judg- 
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ment, said to possess the salutary but uncomfortable pro- | killing priests and priestesses, and throwing them upon 


perty of squeezing the neck on the utterance of a corrupt 
judgment.” On his head was a tiara of gold. He wore 
two rings on his right hand—one plain, the other for 
divination. The priests made amber beads for warriors 
to carry as charms in battle, and no doubt realized a 
good sum of money from this source, They gathered 
marsh-wort with the left hand, turning the head aside, 
lest the plant would lose its medicinal virtues, and the 
hedge-hyssop after offerings of bread and wine. The 
mistletoe was especially sacred, as, depending upon the 
oak, it represented man’s dependence upon the Supreme 
One, Beal. ‘‘It was principally sought for,” says Pliny, 
*‘about Christmas, when their New Year began. The 
priests assembled in large companies with the people, 
and shouting in their language, ‘ New All-heal ! New All- 
heal !’ they went out to find the precious plant. When 


found in the groves, the highest priest ascended, and with | 


a golden knife cut it from the branches, when it was 
caught by those below in a large white linen cloth. 
Two white bulls were at once sacrificed, and the mistle- 
toe was carried home with prayers and hymns. Then 
followed a general religious feast, to which tens of thou- 
sands gathered, as at Stonehenge. Three other times 
each year—in May, August and November—they held 
these great feasts, building sacred fires on the hill-tops, 
at which the people lighted their brands and carried 
them home to rekindle the domestic hearth. Women, 
also, like the vestal virgins of Rome, held an important 
part in this religion. They were usually unmarried, or, 
if married, allowed to visit their husbands but once a 
year. They had great influence with the people, by 
whom they were consulted in all the affairs of life. 
Their favorite resort was the Island of Iona, where, 
once every year, they pulled down and rebuilt the roof 
of their temple, between sunrise and ‘sunset ; if by any 
chance one let fall a particle of the sacred material, she 
was torn in pieces amid frantic dances.” 

Such were the people whom Cesar came to conquer. 
When the Roman legions appeared off Dover, the cliffs 
were bristling with the tall, red-haired Britons. When 
Cesar attempted to land at Deal, the Britons rushed 
into the water and fought hand to hand. The Romans 
wavered, till the Standard-bearer of the Tenth Legion, in- 
voking the gods for success, leaped into the sea, shout- 
ing, “Follow me, soldiers, unless you will betray the 
Roman eagle into the hands of the enemy. For my part, I 
am resolved to discharge my duty to Cesar and the Com- 
monwealth !” The soldiers followed, and the islanders 
were routed at first ; but their method of fighting with 
seythes and darts, together with a heavy storm, decided 
Cesar’s return to Rome. The next year, however, he 
came again to Britain, with stronger forces, and com- 
pelled her to pay tribute. 

For a century the island remained unmolested, when 
finally Claudius determined to subjugate them, which he 
succeeded in doing. Caractacus, a brave British general, 
after a nine years’ warfare, surrendered ; yet so heroic 
had been his conduct that he was not put to death, but 
allowed to live with his family in honorable captivity. 

The laws against the Druids now became severe, be- 
cause their influence among the people was so great 
in keeping up a patriotic spirit. Suetonius Panlinus 
finally decided to annihilate it. He penetrated to the 
sacred Island of Mona,(Anglesea) the centre of Druidism. 
The shores were thronged with armed men and black- 
robed sibylline woman, who ran to and fro among their 
countrymen bearing torches aloft, and urging them to 
defend their altars, But the Romans fought fiercely, 


their own burning altars. After the battle they cut 
down the sacred groves, and destroyed every vestige of 
the faith. 

About this time a rebellion broke out in the eastern 
part of the island. The tyranny of the Romans had be- 
come unbearable. The best young men of Britain were 
drafted into the armies of their oppressors ; heavy taxes 
were imposed, and money loaned to the people by such 
rich speculators as Seneca were recovered by the stern’ 
Roman law without mercy. 

Prasutagus, King of the Iceni, hoping to appease the 
domineering Romans, at his death made Nero joint-heir 
to the kingdom, with his two daughters, under his widow, 
Boadicea. Instead, however, of receiving kindness from 
the Romans, the Queen Boadicea was publicly scourged 
by the centurions, and her daughters outraged by the 
camp. Thus easily does power madden the hearts of 
men, 

Roused by this dreadful treatment, the Iceni rushed to 
arms. Boadicea, dressed in a rich plaid with a golden 
girdle about her neck, a spear in her hand, and her 
golden hair floating to her waist, rode in her chariot, 
inciting her people to action. Her eloquence seemed as 
from one inspired. Her two hundred thousand men hast- 
ened to the Roman colonies in London and elsewhere, laid 
them in ashes, and slew seventy thousand. Then Sue- 
tonius Paulinus met her in battle near St. Albans. He 
slaughtered eighty thousand, sparing neither women nor 
children, and completely conquered the Iceni. Boadicea 
poisoned herself rather than fall into the hands of her 
captors. 

With the Druids dead, and the people subjugated, 
great temples like Stonehenge were no longer needed for 
worship. Occasionally they seem to have been used for 
political or general purposes, in the following centuries. 
In the fifth century, when the power of Rome had de- 
clined and the Picts and Scots were overrunning the 
island, Vortigern, a British King, hired the Saxon chiefs, 
Hengist and Horsa, to help drive out the invaders, pro- 
mising to pay them in land. It is said that the Saxons 
showed their craftiness by bargaining for as much land 
as an ox-hide would cover, and then cut the hide into 
narrow strips, and thus inclosed a great tract. 

Vortigern fell in love with Hengist’s beautiful daughter 
Rowena, and, in consequence, gave the Kingdom of Kent 
tohim. This angered the British, who rose against Vor- 
tigern, led by his own son Vortimer. The Saxons were 
defeated and driven from the island, and Horsa was 
killed. Rowena soon poisoned Vortimer, and brought 
back her countrymen. 

Hengist now determined to punish the Britons by 
strategy. He made a great feast for three hundred British 
leaders at Stonehenge, and arranged that, for the sake of 
friendliness, every other seat at the feast should be occu- 
pied by a Saxon. After much mead had been drunk, the 
Saxons being told to keep sober, the preconcerted signal 
was given, ‘‘ Saxons, seize your swords !” and every man 
save Vortigern was slain upon the spot. His life was 
spared only that it might be ransomed by his giving up 
the provinces of Sussex and Essex. For these crimes to- 
ward his country, Vortigern is said to have drawn upon 
himself the anger of God and St. Germanus, and was at 
last destroyed by fire from heaven. Hengist was after- 
ward defeated and put to death, about 467, by a leading 
British King, Aurelius Ambrosius. 

Some historians have supposed that Stonehenge was 
erected to commemorate this slaughter of the Britons, 
but most concur in the belief that it was built by the 
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EXPERIENCES. 


Druids from a century to five centuries before Christ. 
More than five hundred generations have come and gone 
since the cacred mistletoe was gathered, and the great 
sacrifices were offered on Salisbury Plain. One seems to 
hear again the tramp of those tens of thousands, marching 
with banners around this open temple ; to hear again the 
incantations of the Druids as they offered up their bloody 
sacrifices, with their faces turned toward the sun, the 
mochanging emblem of their unknown God. 


CURIOUS SUICIDES. 


Tue world often hears of suicides through love. Two 
young people meet and admire each other, then ad- 
miration is 
succeeded 


the question of such wicked folly and loss of life, cyn- 
ical bachelors might take heart of grace, and point to 
such terrible tragedies as reasons for their preferring 
their existing state. 


EXPERIENCES. 


To some the experiences they pass through are like 
beads upon a string, and, when the thread of life is 
cut, they simply roll away out of sight and out of mind. 
A new business here, and new friendship there ; here a 
lucky accident, there a disastrons failure ; here a birth 
and rejoicing, there a death and mourning ; and, as the 
mind recalls them, it finds no special meaning attached 
to them and no connection between them, except that 
of time or 
place. An- 


by passion, 
and, hey 
presto! un- 
less they 
wed, all the 
world seems 
awry, and 
they -take 
poison or go, 
like Ophelia, 
‘to heaven 
by water,” 
as the old 
song puts it. 
But, happily, 
though this 
silly act is 
growing less 
common 
than it used 
to be, there 
has lately 
been a slight 
increase in 
the number 
of suicides 
through fear 
of marriage. 

In London 
the other 
day, a trades- 
man of ma- 
ture age—he 
was thirty- 
five—was 
about to be 
married, and 
every thing 
had been ar- 
ranged for 
the marriage. He was in comfortable cireumstances, the 
proposed match met with the approval of all his friends, 
the lady was all that could be desire? and the sun—if 
there chanced to be one seen on the morn of the happy 
day—bade fair to shine on as well-mated a couple as 
any in London town. Suddenly the bridegroom-elect 
started off to a drug-shop, bought poison, and a few 
hours before the time fixed for the marriage was found 
lying dead, having evidently taken his life through fear 
of marriage. 

More than one case of this kind has appeared in the 
public prints lately, and were there not a solemn side to 
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other person 
comes out of 
each one 
stronger, 
wiser than 
before. A 
serious _ill- 
ness has led 
him to study 
tho laws of 
lis physical 
nature, and 
taught him 
how to se- 
cure health 
for himself, 
his family, 
and those 
whom he 
may influ- 
ence. ‘A 
disaster in 
business is 
sifted to the 
bottom, and 
new light is 
thrown on 
future plans. 
Or a great 
happiness 
comes to 
him, and he 
hastens to 
share it with 
others, or 
learns from 
it how he 
may bless 
others. He 
is accumu. 
lating experience, not simply to count it over and recall 
its pleasure or its pain, but to develop out of it all 
power and wisdom by which his own life and the lives 
of all who approach him may be rendered better and 
happier. 


Tue faculty of genius is the power of lighting its own 
fire. As an instance of this, reader : Poverty saw a poor 
barber in his shop at Preston, in Lancashire ; but, in a 
comparatively short time, Perseverance made him Sir 
Richard Arkwright. 
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546 A BEAUTIFUL SINNER. 
THE BLUE JAY. 
By Don Pratt. ° 


TuHE little scamp, I hear his shrick of warning 
That tells his blue police the foe is nigh— 

A goggle-eyed old owl, caught out by morning, 
So dazed by light he cannot fight or fly. 

From field and forest, haystack, fence and thicket, 
Shrieking like flends, they swiftly gather in; 
There's no pursuit of gain, or grain, but quick it 

Drops a bit for duty in the den. 


The night assassin sees, in grotesque wonder, 
slue streaks about his horned noddle dart; 
From side to side they flash—now o’er, now under— 
And every prick but makes him snap and start. 
Ah, have a care! most noble, daring captain— 
A clutch, a snap, a shriek of wild despair! 
There’s one brave jay beyond the need of chaplain— 
A cloud of feathers flashes on the air, 


Then comes the blessed silence of a minute— 
For death’s grim presence even chills a jay 
srief space for grief, the shrieks again begin it ; 
Anon the woods are ringing for the fray. 

The downy-pinioned thief, night’s dark marauder, 
Feels all the anguish of a hopeless fight 

With foes despised; and so, in grave disorder, 
He spreads his wings and fairly takes to flight. 


How like a dream he floats o’er field and meadow, 
Fast followed by his foe’s victorious cries, 

To where the burr-oak glen, with trees bent head low, 
Dims the flerce light for better use of eyes. 


| 
| 


The little seamps accept the situation, 
And leave their foe his fortress to command; 
They quick disperse with shrill congratulation 
To thieve like Satan over all the land. 


The feathered Frenchman of the flelds and wildwood 
The dashing, daring, handsome cavalier; 

Dearest companion of my dreamy childhood, 
Of all the birds the boldest buccaneer, 

Nest-robber, orchard-thief, round stack and garden, 
Busy as sin, with such a business air, 

On searecrow’s very hat, with corn-grain hard in 
His little claw, he cracks without a care, 


When storm-clouds gather in the Fall’s dark session, 
And rain makes music on my maple-trees; 

While other birds are hushed in damp depression, 
The clear “ clil-ick” floats upon the breeze. 

Snow cannot cow, nor bitter Winter boss ’em; 
No want nor hunger may their spirits tame; 

In Spring with blue they shade the apple-blossom, 
And Summer finds them shrieking all the same. 


And how I sing, in lofty condescension, 
Of this fair vagrant’s wayward little life, 
It seems so small, yet I forget the tension 
That makes a misery of our larger strife. 
Our larger strife? Ah! most vociferous neighbor, 
I wish my grandeur something more or less; 
That I, like thee, might live content to labor, 
And so escape my sense of nothingness, 
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By INpg, 


In the past it must have been a fine place. 
sent it was a great, ghostly, empty mansion, grown hoary 
and weather-beaten as much from neglect as lapse of 
time. The gardens flanking it had once been terraced 
and trimmed by a skilled hand, though now unheeded 
and unappreciated. However remote this part of Vir- 
ginia might be, I had never fairly comprehended loneli- 
ness until I reached Hidden-Hall. Gusts of wind swept 
showers of dried leaves past as I descended from the car- 
riage and lifted the brazen knocker. An elderly mulatto 
woman received me with a pleasant, ‘‘It’s Miss Doris 
Gray, ole master’s cousin. "T'wa’n’t long ago as Miss 
Anne said you'd soon be here.” She led the way up the 
broad, creaking steps, to an airy, old-fashioned cham- 
ber. ‘Shall I unpack your trunks ?” she asked, deftly 
removing my hat and wraps. ‘‘ Miss Anne will be in the 
drawing-room in an hour. She’s been ’spectin’ you. I 
hope you can cheer her up a bit, miss—po’ Miss Anne,” 
added the woman, with a sigh. 

‘‘Ts Mrs. Hatherton in bad health ?” I inquired, feel- 
ing rather curious of these unknown relatives. 

‘Qh, no, miss, her health has always been good. I 
was her nurse—she was never ailin’—no, miss, it’s not 
that.” 

My eyes may have interrogated the maid, for she shook 
her head and added : 

“‘T dunno, miss—none of us dunno, 
you presently, Miss Doris ?” 

cat Nie 

‘“‘Malie is my name ; I’m Miss Anne’s maid,” supple- 
mented the servant. ‘I'll tell her as you're here. 


Shall I come for 


She'll be glad—leastways, it'll give her summut pleasant 
to think about. Marse Jasper’s gone out wid dogs en 


In the pre- | gun. 


He goes every day, en ole marse ain’t lef his chur 
sence dinner. You'll see ’em to-night, miss, en ”’— the 
woman stopped and looked fixedly at me —‘ whatever 
you see, missie, as seems odd to you, don’t say nothin’. 
This is a queer family, but it’s yo’ own flesh en blood.” 
The apologetic caution was uttered with visible hesita- 
tion. The dark countenance assumed an expression of 
sharp anxiety, She watched me all the more keenly for 
the perplexity which must have been in mine. My toilet, 
at its best, was too simple to be either troublesome or 
tedious. I had time to speculate as to these Hathertons. 
Everybody agreed that they were very rich. Certainly I 
was very poor. When my mother died they had written 
to offer me a home at Hidden Hall, adding thereto a half- 
scornful apology for the seclusion I must expect. Their 
hospitality was accepted for the brief space between this 
December and Spring. What I meant to do then my 
relatives were not informed, but I knew that in the early 
Spring my handsome lover, Bernard Blair, would be my 
husband. Half resentfully I thought of Bernard, and 
contrasted his polished grace of manner and cleverness 
with what I must find here among my doubtless rustic 
relations. Jasper Hatherton was, of course, an ardent 
sportsman—Malie had said as much. I pictured to my- 
self a well-fed country gentleman, red-faced and coarse- 
bearded, averse to business and books, loud-voiced in 
eternal talk of horse and hound. This was my cousin, 
Major Jasper Hatherton. As for his wife—the “ Miss 
Anne” of whom the servant spoke in such compassionate 
terms—she would, perhaps, prove ® vivacious person, 
ambitious of doing her little part in society, and pining 
from sheer lack of companionship. I had quite arranged 
the family status by the time Malie came to conduct me 


YiimM 
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down through the great hall, with its antlers and fowling 


pieces, dimly traceable in the lamplight. The drawing- 
room glowed with the cheerful blaze of a wood fire. The 
same rule predominated here—severe plainness of fitting 
and vast space, 

“‘These Hathertons prefer great, unlovely rooms,” 
was my dejected conclusion ; ‘they are evidently dull 
bovines, caring only to eat and sleep.” 

My drear forebodings ended abruptly. 
open the door. 

‘‘Miss Anne,” she announced, sending the same swift 
glance of intense anxiety into my eyes. 

An instant later, my gaze seemed held by the startling 
beauty of the woman crossing the great room with a 
poetic grace of motion. She held out her white, slender 
hand, and smiled a sweet, caressing smile, fading swiftly 
away, as if the gladness had been mechanical. 

“You are Jasper’s cousin—he has so few,” she said, a 
subtle, musical melancholy in the cadences of her voice. 

The soft, dark eyes studied my face in intent interest, 
then she sank slowly into the depths of an armchair. 

“Sit down, Doris. It cheers me to have you so near. 
You look kind-hearted, and you are Jasper’s cousin.” 

‘Yes, and these are my only relatives, 
alone in the universe.” 

Anne Hatherton stretched out her jeweled hand and 
laid it gently on mine. A world of compassionate friend- 
liness was conveyed in the light touch. Its magnetism 
drew the warm love of my bereaved heart to this beau- 
tiful creature. Her toilet would have been magnificent 
in a city brownstone mansion. In this drear country 
house it seemed a vision of loveliness. The firelight 
sparkled on the jewels around her white throat and ex- 
quisite arms. Her brown velvet robe fell about her in 
undulating folds, unattainable to a less perfect figure. 

‘*Quite alone, Doris,” she repeated ; ‘‘ perhaps it is 
better. If Providence had only been merciful enough to 
create all our sex without hearts. Yes,” she added, with 
a short, little laugh, ‘‘ we are always lost through our 
hearts. Perhaps you will care for me, Doris—nobody 
does. Ah, there is the first tea-bell.” 

An expression of acute, breathless expectancy came 
into her face. She bent her head slightly toward the 
door. The expectant look became almost feverish as a 
step sounded in the. hall. 

‘‘Only Uncle Hatherton,” she said, in a tone of ac- 
ecntuated disappointment. ‘You know I am a niece of 
Jasper’s mother—not really related to Uncle Hatherton.”’ 

The explanation was rapidly and eagerly given, just as 
the ‘‘old squire,” as the few tenants termed him, entered 
the room. No one could fail to be pleased with the 
courtly, kindly old man. 

“My dear Doris, you are welcome to Hidden Hall,” 
he said, heartily. ‘‘ Remember, it is your home as long 
as you can endure it.” 

“Why should I not endure it as well as you all do?’ I 
rejoined, delighted at the goodness of my relative. 

“Tt don’t signify about us. We can never face the 
world again,’ was the response, in a perceptibly al- 
tered tone. ‘‘We shall endure it to the end, without a 
desire of change,” he added, suppressing a faint sigh, 
while giving me a seat, and for the first time seemed to 
notice Anne, by a slight inclination of the fine white 
head. 

His salutation was distant and formal. She returned 
it in visible fear and reluctance ; then apparently shrank 
away from his observation into the obscurities of her 
great chair and the shifting firelight. 

The old squire made polite inquiries about my journey 


Malie threw 


I seem quite 


and its incidents. He had been a traveler, and talked 
well. Nevertheless, I saw Anne suddenly sit upright. 
The same agony of expectation came into her beautiful 
face. She pressed her slim hands together passionately, 
as a firm step echoed in the hall, and an impetuous hand 
flung open the door. 

‘*Ah, Jasper,” said his father glancing up ; ‘‘this is 
your cousin Doris.” 

I had been amazed by the loveliness of Anne. The 
splendid appearance of Major Hatherton actually con- 
founded me. A blonde of the finest type, tall, strong, 
athletic and magnificent, with a tint of complexion and 
golden glint upon his hair which were incomparable. His 
eyes were of deepest blue, brightening with the flash of 
the ready smile under his thick yellow mustache. Ho 
was a man for women to love and admire. He, too, recog- 
nized Anne by a chilling bow, then turned away, utterly 
oblivious of the unconcealed hope of something more 
from him. 

A passionate entreaty seemed to break into the soft 
splendor of her dark eyes. A mute, beseeching petition 
traced itself upon the faultless lineaments. Neither 
Jasper nor his father evinced the least consciousness of 
the beautiful woman, who had evidently made careful toilet 
for one at least of these two Hathertons. 
more than indifferent. 

As the evening wore on, I became aware that Major 
Hatherton shunned his wife, so pointedly as to evince 
aversion. His glance never encountered hers. His tones 
became icy and severe when some question or remark 
compelled him to speak to her. 

‘*My dear Doris,” the old squire said, when we went 
into tea, ‘‘ you must preside over the tea-urn. It will be 
a luxury for Jasper and myself to have our tea from a fair 
hand again.” 

Embarrassed by the strange request, I stopped, and 
stammered, awkwardly : 

**T--I can never fill the place aswell as my Cousin 
Anne.” 

‘Anne ?” exclaimed both gentlemen, an inexplicable 
accent, almost horror, in the tone. 

** Anne never takes that seat,” Jasper went on, with- 
out seeing the pleading look in her flexile countenance, 

‘** Do you wish me to take your place, Anne ?” I inquired. 
Some impulse of compassion for the woman, set aside 
without ruth or remorse, prompted me to turn to her. 

Anne shivered, and made an ineffectual effort to speak. 

“Yes,” she said, presently, in a broken, faint voice. 
‘Jasper wishes it.” 

Major Hatherton gave no heed to her answer, but 
placed me in the seat behind the dainty tea-tray. 

Indignation and pity for his beautiful, neglected wife 
failed to lessen the charm of Jasper’s pleasant, gallant 
ways, and débonnaire manners. She watched him with 
always that pleading expression in her soft eyes. He 
averted his gaze—the subtle avoidance of one who knows 
that it will rest upon some terrible thing close at hand. 
Anne’s every thought plainly concentred upon him. Just 
as plainly Jasper rejected in savage contempt everything 
concerning her. 

We returned to the drawing-room after tea. Both 
Jasper and his father stood before the fire. That they 


They were 


meditated flight to their own quarters was very evident. 

The squire walked to the window, glanced out at the 
blackness of the night, and returned to the rug. 

‘‘T think there is a storm brewing,” he remarked. 

‘‘T hope our storms will come early in the month, 
and give us a fair Christmas,” was my heedless response, 
‘*What do you always do at Christmas ?” 
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The old squire and his son looked down at me in a | 


kindly, compassionate regret. 

**Poor child, you will find Hidden Hall unbearable,” 
answered the elder of the two. ‘The holiday season 
makes no change in our dreary monotony. One day is 
like another. It can never be different. For one so 
young and pretty it must be tiresome indeed.” 

My eyes traveled involuntarily to Anne. In years she 
scarcely outnumbered mine. In beauty she eclipsed me 
a thousand-fold. Notwithstanding these facts, patent to 
the most casual glance, neither Major Hatherton nor his 
father paid the smallest heed to her claims. Indeed, 
both seemed to consider Anne out of every question 
whatever. 

**Good-night, Doris, my child.” The old squire patted 
my cheek affectiorately, then took up his cane, and 
with the faintest possible nod to Anne, left the room. 

** Have you 
no neigh- 
bors?” asked 
I, turning to 
my cousin 
Jasper, and 
thinking what 
a handsome 
man he was. 

** Yes, there 

are some who 
have the gift, 
I may say. 
not only of 
tolerating 
this region, 
but prefer- 
ring it. I 
never see our 
neighbors.” 

“Jasper!” 
Anne's sweet, 
low tones be- 
came more 
touchingly 
plaintive 
when she ad- 
dressed him. 
“Could they 
not come to 
see Doris? 
She will be 
lonely and go 
away. They 
shall not see 
me. Will you 
let them 
come to visit 
Doris ?” 

“‘No.” The stern negative fell sharply, almost roughly, | 
after her gentle voice. It was uncompromising and in- | 
flexible in its cold brevity. 

“Sara Morris lives in this part of Virginia,” I ventured, 
in some trepidation. ‘‘ We were schoolmates. I should | 
like to see Sara.” 

“They live at the opposite’end of the county. You | 
shall go and see them whenever you like, Doris. We | 
never have guests at Hidden Hall.” 

The reply was courteous, but decided. 

‘*Good-night, Doris,” he said, more mildly, ‘‘ Try to | 
endure our stupidity. It never varies—never will vary ! | 
Good-night, Doris !” 


| angrily. 


| it is no fault of theirs. 


*« Jasper !” entreated Anne, rising from her seat, ‘‘ will 
It is so long until bedtime! Will 


you not stay with us ? 
you stay ?” 

She advanced a step toward him. He recoiled with 
something so like barbaric hatred in his face that she 
retreated. 

For the first time that evening his glance gleamed 
upon her—a swift look, unappeased by her pathetic 


| loveliness. 


‘How dare you make a request of me!” he retorted, 
**Doris, good-evening !” 
The door shut behind him. His firm tread died away 


| down the dismal, dreary hall, with its antlers and mask 


of hapless red fox. 

** Doris, do you think me pretty ?” 

Anne staggered toward me, and waited in pitiful sus- 
pense for my reply. Holding one arm around the match- 
less form, I 
drew her to 
the sofa be- 
side me. 

“You are 
the most 
beautiful 
woman I ever 
beheld. No 
one can think 
anything 
else.” 

My = assur- 
ance failed of 
giving com- 
fort. Anne 
shook her 
head, hope- 
lessly. 

“Jasper 
thought so 
once, long 
ago, but he 
cannot en- 
dure to look 
at me now— 
neither Jas- 
per nor his 
It is the face of Satan 


THE BLUE JAY.— SEE POEM ON 
PAGE 546, 


father. They loathe my face. 
to them !” 

The temptation to sift this mystery almost brought me 
to direct question ; however, Malie’s warning arrested the 
words before they were voiced : 

‘*Tt is too hard !’’ I rejoined. ‘‘ Who could believe the 
Hathertons capable of such unkindness ? Cousin Jasper 
is so handsome, too !” 

A pleased smile curved the pretty lips. 

“Yes, I was sure you would think so. Handsome 
enough to adore, and not unkind. The Hathertons are 
not unkind. They are warm-hearted and generous toevery- 
body except to me,” was the strange response. ‘‘ Doris, 
It is mine,” she went on, sadly. 
“If you loved—no, if you adored—your husband, and 
had done something he could not forgive, that his family 


| could not forgive—something to cause them to cast you 


off and loathe you, but still something you did for love 
of him, Doris—what could comfort you, then ?” 
‘‘There is no sin too great for repentance. What 
can any of us do but repent and ask forgiveness ? God 
Himself does not reject that prayer. He forgives a re- 
pentant sin.” 
The assertion, half resentful, half sympathetic, gave 
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only a thin, distressing resonance, like the empty sophis- | 
tries of condolence. She had said the Hathertons were 
not unkind and I believed her. Every phase of appear- 
ance and manner, except that shown this beautiful Anne, | 
gave evidence of generous natures. 

‘*A repentant sin !’’ she repeated. ‘I have not re- 
pented. I have begged for forgiveness, but I can never | 
repent. Repentance cannot undo what is once done. 
It may have been the act of Satan, but certainly I did 
it for love of Jasper, and now I cannot undo it. Life 
is so long, too !”’ 

The sweet voice dropped into a sigh of the most 
utter dejection. 

‘““You must have change of scene, and visit 

** Change ?—visit ?” Anne cried out, in terror. ‘‘I visit, 
Doris ? Ido not want a change. You frighten me! I 
will go off the plantation only once, I hope, when all is 
done, and then,”’ she added, with quivering lips, ‘‘ Jasper 
may not hate me so bitterly.” 

‘“‘There is nothing you could have done to set him 
against you in such merciless hatred,” I persisted, ob- 
stinately, while I kissed the velvet cheek. 

‘* Yes, he is just. I did something to make both Uncle 
Hatherton and Jasper loathe and hate me !” 

“When did you do it?” I found myself asking, in 
disregard of all caution. 

‘Six years ago.” 

**Six years !” 

The unbounded amazement of my exclamation brought 
a feeble smile. The dimples coming about her mouth, 
seemed a faint shadow of her radiant beauty before this 
evil fate cast its blight upon her. 

‘*A short happiness,” continued Anne, with a shiver, 
*‘and then the long, scorching suffering overtook me, 
but I did it because I loved Jasper better than life—be- 
cause I adored my Jasper, and now he will not look at 
! He loathes my existence !” 


” 


me: 

In my room, an hour later, a meditative review sum- 
med up my own affairs to perfect satisfaction. It left the 
affairs of everybody else in a chaotic confusion, for 
which no solution offered itself. That every member of 
the Hatherton family was miserably unhappy, was a fore- 
gone conclusion. In all its bearings, the situation con- 
founded and baffled my efforts to comprehend it. I still 
pondered the painful enigma, when Malie came to extin- 
guish the light and tuck in my blankets. 

**T’m late, miss, but I’se been wid Miss Anne—po’ Miss 
Anne!” she said, in a low voice. ' 

‘“‘How beautiful she is, and how exquisitely she 
dresses !" My remark was more to draw comment than 
to compliment my cousin’s lovely wife. 

*“She do dress sweet—Miss Anne do; but I tells 
you, Miss Doris, what I never tells Miss Anne. She may 
dress and dress, but ole marse en young marse won't 
nebber look at her no mo’. Theys done fo'sook her—po’ 
little mist’is’ ! And Malie shook her head in gloomy 
prognostication. 

‘‘Don’t you know the cause of it, Malie? Did any- 
thing happen to estrange them ? You have always lived 
with Anne.” 

‘‘Yes, Miss Doris, always. I nussed en brung her up, 
she hadn’t nobody else ; but I dunno what happened her, 
nigh six years ago, A letter come one mo’nin’, fotched by 
a man unbeknownst to us. It wur in de war time, soon 
atter Miss Anne en Marse Jasper were married. Marse 
Jasper come out 'n de libry atter he done read de letter, 
pale as deff, en shut hissef up wid Miss Anne. He done 


lock de do’, but I heard her cryin’ en beggin’ en moanin’ | 
pitiful. He look like de debbil hissef when he come out, | 


en sent to de stable fo’ his horse. Marse Jasper rid away 
dat mo’nin’, en nebber set foot in this house tell de war 
was over; but he ain’t nebber lef’ it sence. That's all 
I knows, Miss. Nubody ebber comes, en happens dey 
do, Marse Jasper won’t ‘low Miss Anne to see nor speak 
wid “em.” 

**And she submits to this tyranny ?” I broke out, in 
fierce indignation. 

‘Seems like she mus’, Marse Jasper has only to say, 
‘You forget,’ en she tu’ns white, and trimbles all over 
wid scare. I dunno what’s come to ’em—nobody dunno 
—po’, pretty Miss Anne.” Malie summed the strangest 
aspect of affairs, when, in her own homely phrase, she 
said, ‘‘ Nobody dunno.” 

Nobody did, and, in all probability, nobody ever would 
know. As time went on this conviction gained ground 
with me. Their secret, whatever it might be, apparently 
was held under the lock and key of watchful reticence. 
The storm predicted by the old squire failed to come. 
The air, clear and frosty, bronght a taste of Winter in its 
vivifying rigor. The expectation of Bernard's very first 
letter maintained a certain pleasurable excitement, which 
counteracted the pained anxiety I felt for my relatives. 
Despite the warm affection springing up between Anne 
and myself, every effort to induce her to accompany me 
in my walks proved unavailing. Jasper seldom came 
into the drawing-room, but I sometimes found him sit- 
ting with his father in the library. They accorded me 
a warmly kind welcome when I ventured into their 
retreat. 

“Come when you wish, my child,” the old squire 
urged. ‘It is pleasant to have our dingy quarters 
brightenel by your young presence. We rarely enter 
the drawing-room. You must come here sometimes when 


| you are very lonesome, which you are safe to become— 
| in time.” 


“Not yet; I am not lonesome yet, and Christmas is 
only a fortnight off,” I laughingly replied. 

**A fortnight ?”’ he echoed, sinking back in his chair 
with a deep sigh. ‘‘Six years the night of the 24th of 
December, and we still live. With guilt and treachery 
under our roof we still live. Yes, we are attainted,” he 
groaned, apparently forgetful of a third party, ‘‘ac- 
cursed. The blood of the innocent is upon us.” 

‘* Father,” interrupted Jasper, in a tone of intense 
feeling ; ‘there are no more of us. The family is ex- 
tinct when we are gone.”’ 

Jasper perhaps proffered a consolation fitting the case ; 
but it struck me as grim comfort to offer. Strangest of 
all, it was evident that the extinction of the family did 
seem a sort of forlorn hope, toward which they turned 
longing eyes. ° 

Jasper paced slowly the length of the room, and then 
went out. The look on his handsome face was not 
good to see—the look of savagery I had defined that 
first night I reached Hidden Hall. 

‘“There are no more of us. Jasper will be the last. 
God! If there were more I should go mad.”’ The old 
squire passed his hand over his white huir rapidly, as if 
he dreaded going mad at any rate, then looked at me 
with a despondent smile. ‘Doris, my child, pray for- 
give my apparent rudeness. The truth is, that the night 
before Christmas is a most unhappy era in our lives— 
the era of a crime for which there is no atonement ; but it 
is not right to darken the life of,a fair little girl like you 
with our sins or wrongs, whichever they may be. Run 
out inte the garden, Doris. It was beautiful once, but 
not now, and it don’t matter.” 

Forgetting my shyness, I involuntarily stooped down 


_. — = " 


_——* 


and kissed the white head, then ran away to my own 
room, in search of hat and wraps. 

**Anne,” I said, opening the door as I returned, 
equipped for a Winter walk, ‘‘do come with me. It is 
fresh and bracing to-day ; do come. It is so stupid to 
walk alone.” 

She was sitting listlessly before the fire. 
hands were white as alabaster. 

**T never walk. I am bound by an iron compact not 
to leave the grounds,” was the enigmatical answer. 

** Are you excluded from the garden ? Are you always 
to live in this way ?” I demanded. 

The splendid soft eyes lifted slowly from their gaze 
into the fire. The sweet, flexible lips trembled. 

*‘Always. Jasper will never relent. I may go into 
the garden, Doris, but not beyond,” replied Anne, in, it 
seemed to me, the resignation of one who lived in this 
way by sufferance, and dreaded some worse fate. 

‘Very well ; come, then.” 

The fur of the costly walking-dress seemed to bring 
out her exquisite tints. The frosty air tinged her beau- 
tiful cheek with a glow of color. Never had I seen a 
fairer picture than this shunned, half-imprisoned Anne. 
We rambled from terrace to terrace in the weird old 
garden until we reached the lower terrace. Here Anne 
stopped short. 

**T never go there, Doris.” 

“Why ?” 

‘‘Because I am afraid,” she answered, turning very 
pale ; ‘Iam afraid of those pines, Doris. I always see 
the figure of a man riding along that gloomy road—a 
young man, with his hands tied behind him. Oh, Doris, 
do you see him ?” 

“Anne? How shocking ?” and in spite of myself I 
involuntarily retreated a step or two. ‘‘It does appear 
a dismal place,” I added, after a swift, frightened look 
at the disused road through the dense body of pines. 

Not a ray of sunlight crept down between the gray and 
grizzled trunks. The shadow under the heavy sombre 
crests never lifted nor lightened. Through the opaque 
gloom the narrow road appeared a ghostly vaulted cata- 
comb, swallowed up in a deeper darkness beyond. 

“It is a place for blood,” returned Anne, shuddering 
as if an ague had seized her. ‘‘ The horrible crime. Oh: 
Doris, do you see him—the man riding into the pines 
with his hands tied behind him, a victim—a sacrifice ? 
Take me away, Doris, or I shall die !” 

Her horror and dreadful suggestions afflicted me with 
the same affright. The grim obscurities of the pines 
assumed spectral shapes. Their silence was stealtliy 
and mysterious. 

Anne gave one unwilling glance at the spot, then fled 
precipitately. She ran with such frantic speed that I 
soon relexed all effort to overtake her. I resolved to 
mention this horrible fancy of hers to Jasper. 

Continuous solitude, and her inexplicable family rela- 
tions, possibly rendered Anne imaginative. Her mind 
pictured painful horrors because of her own melancholy. 

Instead of following Anne up-stairs, I turned to the 
library. The tri-weekly mail had just arrived. Jasper 
rested his arm on the mantel, indifferently watching the 
old squire assort letters and papers. 

‘‘Here, Doris, are two letters for you. I have only 
letters from agents. Jasper has dropped his friends,” 
observed the squire, handing me the two letters. 

I knew that one of them was from Bernard. Dropping 
it into my pocket, with an air of carelessness, I blun- 
dered at once into what I had meant to be diplomatic 
in approaching. 


Her folded 
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**Anne has been frightened,” I went on, impetuously. 
**On the lower terrace Anne declared that she saw the 
figure of a man riding into the pines—a young man with 
his arms tied behind him.” 

‘**Silence, Doris!’ shouted Jasper, in a high, clear 
tone, cutting the air like an edged blade. 

““God have pity,” groaned the old squire, falling 
heavily back into his chair. . 

Both faces startled me by the shocked pain flashing 
into them. The face of the younger might have been 
termed Satanic in its commingled passions. Its hue be- 
came an ashen pallor. Its expression almost murderous. 
The older lineaments reflected the bitterest grief and 
horror. 

*‘T—T did not intend—please forgive me.” 

My faltering apology was interrupted by the old squire. 

‘*How could she know, poor child !” he began, without 
removing the hand from over his eyes. 

“It is best never to know,” supplemented Jasper ; 
‘*best for you, child, only never speak to us of—this, or 
of Anne.” 

The tears filling my eyes may have softened his tone. 
It was not so coldly severe, but the conviction gained 
with me, as I ascended the steps, that whatever it might 
be, laid to Anne’s charge, these two men would never 
pardon it. 

‘**Doris !” Anne’s door unclosed noiselessly, and Anne 
looked out. ‘‘ Dear Doris, you will not be angry at my 
desertion ? I was afraid.” 

The pleading look came upon the beautiful lineaments, 
almost as it did when she gazed at Jasper. 

“‘T am never angry with you. I love you too well for 
that,” I assured her. 

**You will hate me some day. Jasper does, but I did 
it for love of him—only for him, she reiterated. ‘‘ For 
love of Jasper !” 

My letter from Bernard set my nerves in a quiver. Ha 
had accepted an invitation from Jack Morris to visit 
him ‘‘on the 18th.” Would I come there ? As if I would 
refuse to go anywhere to see Bernard! The other letter 
was from Sara. She urged me to ‘come on the 18th.” 

* ” * * * 

The 18th found me safely within the Morris mansion. 
Sara welcomed me in gushing enthusiasm, which grated, 
as a trifle hoydenish, after the polished repose of the 
Hatherton manner ; however, I felt in no critical mood, 
for Bernard was there, and my,happiness seemed unal- 
loyed. 

**You look wonderfully well, Doris, in spite of all,” 
Sara suddenly and ambiguously remarked as ‘ve lounged 
in the drawing-room, waiting for the gentlemen to leave 
the after-dinner wine. . 

‘* Why do you say ‘in spite of all,’ Sara ?” I questioned. 

‘‘Being shut up with those mysterious people,” she 
replied, bluntly. 

**Do you think them queer ?”’ T asked. 

“Yes ; they are beautiful people, and shun society to 
maintain some profound and terrible secret. Yes, I call 
it more than odd, if all reports from Hidden Hall are 
true.” 

‘*What are you saying of Hidden Hall ?” 

Bernard was the first of the gentlemen to desert the 
wine and follow us to the drawing-room. Sara’s last 
words arrested his attention. 

“Tam saying that a mystery or cloud rests upon 
Hidden Hall, and I fear it will envelop Doris,” retorted 
Sara, laughingly. 

Bernard turned to me with an interrogative gravity in 
his countenance, which, for the nonce, bore a strange 


* 
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resemblance to Jasper A resemblance subtle, complex ‘Oh, Bernard, you are not ugly ! Inever meant that !” 
and undefinable. Possibly because they were [the two | I cried out, resentfully. ‘‘ Jasper is cold and severe ——” 
pleasantest men I ever knew—they each suggested the ‘“‘ He never was cold and severe !” objected Bernard, in 
other. Something, not in feature nor physique, some- | visible surprise. 

thing indescribable, had at times recalled Bernard while ‘** Poor Anne ——” I began. Then stopped, in awkward 
I talked to Jasper, and now I minded me of Jasper | reluctance to betray the private affairs of my relative. 
while I listened to Bernard. | ** Poor Anne !’ echoed Bernard. ‘‘ My darling, why do 


‘How can there be a mystery at Hidden Hall 2” he | you say that ? I remember that, years ago, she was the 
demanded. ‘The Hatherton is a matter-of-fact, well- | most radiantly beautiful and joyous being in existence. 
known family. It is not possible for them to have a dam- ! The very sunshine loved to beam upon her. She must 
aging secret.” have changed, 

Bernard dis- se : —, indeed !” 
missed the idea ““T fear she 
in some scorn. has changed,”’ 

“Do you was all the an- 
know them, swer I could 
Bernard ?’ I find, without 
inquired. saying too 

He twisted much. 
his mustache “Now _ that 
absently, as if you are at 
trying to re- Hidden Hall, I 
member. am safe to 

“Yes, I knew renew my ac- 
them once— quaintance 
long ago— with the fam- 
which is not ily,” Bernard 
strange, seeing went on, care- 
that they are lessly ; then 
my relations,” more soberly 
Bernard in- added : ‘*‘ Does 
formed me. the old squire 

“That ac- ever speak of 
counts, then, his other 
for a faint re- son ?” 
semblance to “Was there 
Jasper. It has ever another 
perplexed me son ?”” My eyes 
perpetually must have 
since I first opened wide 
met my cousin, with _ bewil- 
but why did dered amaze- 
you not men- ment, for Ber- 
tion it, Ber- nard laughed. 
nard ?” ‘* Where is he ? 

I spoke —where can he 
rather _ re- be ?”’ I asked, 


proach fully, ‘ as ae Laoe |! breathlessly. 
perhaps, for bes) if ded hm AR te) AE SE me “ an ' “My dear- 
he smiled, and wi «" a . Ws im @6est, that is just 


Bernard’s smile 
was beautiful. 

“That ac- 
counts for it, 
if a resem- 


what I am ask- 
ing. They 
must some 
time have 
spoken of him, 


blance exists, HOTEL DE VILLE, LOUVAIN.— SEE PAGE 555. if he is living 
he replied. ‘*No, never. 


**As it has been some years since I knew anything of ; Are you sure that Jasper ever had a brother ?”’ I per- 

the Hidden Hall family I preferred discovering whether | sisted, skeptically. 

or not they remembered my existence.” “Quite sure ; a younger son—merely an ordinary per- 
“In other words, you decline to force a relationship | son—very like the old squire, and, by reason of being 

upon the Hathertons,” laughed Sara, as she searched for | several years Jasper’s junior, he was an object of the most 

her embroidery, and, not finding it, went to her room. devoted attachment, both from the old squire and Jasper. 
“You are like Jasper,” I could not help saymg again | They fairly idolized the boy, who was well enough in his 


when the door closed, ‘‘ only———” way, but never comparable to Jasper. It is surprising 
“Only not so good-looking,” he added, smiling once | that you never heard of him,” concluded Bernard. 

more. ‘‘I have learned that long ago, dear. I don’t | ‘‘He cannot be living—that must be the mystery.” 

take it to mean that I am so repulsively ugly, but that “The mystery?” Bernard took up the inadvertent 


Jasper is so superbly handsome.” word, curiously. ‘‘ What can be mysterious about Hid- 
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den Hall, or the younger son ? He was a warm-hearted, 
commonplace youth, probably dead, or come to naught. 
I'll inquire about him, when I pay my respects to the 
Hathertons and beautiful Anne, with her unconcealed 
adoration of Jasper. Ihope you may imitate her in 
that !” 

“*Oh, Bernard, I hope you may not turn against me, 
as Jasper has against Anne!” 

I crept a trifle closer. The thought of such change in 
my Bernard sent a chill through me. 

His countenance brightened. His voice mellowed into 
deeper tenderness. 

** Have no fear, my dear one, of any such change! On 
the contrary, my purpose is to have my little Doris as 
soon after Christmas as she can let me take her away,” 
was his light retort ; adding, in that pleasantly positive 
way of his : ‘‘ We will call that settled. It is a matter 
of infinite import to me, and I am selfishly inclined to 
think of myself first.” 

The days traveled in the wake of each other with light- 
ning celerity. Nothing could be more delightful than 
visiting Sara, especially when Bernard was there. 

He had, as usual, his own will about our wedding-day. 
My objection resolved itself into acquiescence on every 
point. The dull wintry skies and raw atmosphere pre- 
luded a bleak, inclement Christmas to weatherwise ob- 
servers. Never had weather affected me less. It har- 
monized with our hopes, and saved a world of harmless 
finesse, for the weather was too ‘‘ beastly,” Jack Morris 
said, for the shooting, and Bernard was detained within 
doors. Three days before Christmas the leaden clouds 
seemed gradually growing more and more opaque. The 


POETIC DANCING.— LOUIS XIV. AS ‘‘ THE SUN.” 
SEE PAGE 556. 


| gentlemen did not linger afield. 
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The game was shy, 
and the wind icy. I congratulated myself on the 
blazing fire, the pleasant, luxurious drawing-room, and 
Bernard. Wholly in vain. Before luncheon Malie her- 
self put a dainty billet in my hands. The billet was 
from Anne, brief enough, but oddly pathetic. ‘‘ Doris,” 
the billet said, ‘‘day after to-morrow is the 24th of 
December, and I am afraid.” 
* * * % & ‘ 

Ne one was astir. The miserable weather laid an em- 
bargo upon outdoor venture. Snow pattered stealthily 
against the window-panes. A roaring fire crackled and 
flamed on the hearth. The short, tempestuous Winter day 
faded into the long, dense, stormy Winter night. It was 
the 24th of December. ‘‘ Peace and good will on earth,” 
chimed throughout the land, but its echoes never 
reached Hidden Hall. A vague dread of something un- 
definable and terrible clung to me with such unpleas- 
ant tenacity that I descended to the drawing-room. The 
hope of companionship was realized. Five minutes 
later Anne came in, visibly with the same motive. 

Her beautiful face wore that look of passionate en- 
treaty. Her lips quivered at every attempt to speak. 
The sweet musical voice was painfully tremulous and 
difficult of command. Her black velvet robe enhanced 
her deadly pallor. 

‘Doris, may I sit close to you this awful night? I 
am afraid—so afraid !” 

She drew her chair near mine, and looked at me with 
such piteous appeal that my heart misgave me that this 
terrible, unfathomable something was more than she 
could bear. 

‘What do you fear, Anne ?” I questioned, with intense 
compassion. 

“Tt is the 24th of December !—it is the 24th of De- 
cember !” she whispered, shuddering under this nameless 
terror, ° 

‘Christmas Eve ?—Ah, that is a joyous time!’ I re- 
marked. 
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**Not for me! Oh, Doris, I will tell you what I did. | where. We were surrounded, and Jasper was ia the 


You will hate me, like all the rest, but I must speak !” 
She folded her white hands across the velvet folds of her 
robe, and gazed into my eyes with the patient endurance 
of one who expected no mercy cr kindness. ‘ Six years 
ago,” she began, nervously, “‘I was Uncle Hatherton’s 
ward. Everybody loved me then, just as everybody hates 
me now. I adored Jasper then, as always since. There 
were two of them, Doris—two brothers ; my Jasper and 
his brother ‘ Major.’ They called him ‘ Major,’ in jesting 
allusion to his absolute sway over his father and older 
brother. ‘Major’ was several years younger than Jasper, 
and I think that was why both uncle and Jasper loved 
him above all else. He was a splendid, warm-hearted, 
gifted youth, but never handsome and grand like his 
brother. When the war came, Jasper went away to the 
army and became Major Hatherton. He was so brave 
and gallant, Doris, until I did what broke his spirit. We 
were to be married in the Winter, as soon as he could get 
afurlouy.. Poor ‘Major’ had been dangerously ill of a 
low fever, which prevented his going into the army. I 
think Uncle Hatherton and Jasper both agreed, after he 
became convalescent, that it was good fortune to have 
him still in the safety of home. They were so devoted 
to this youngest of the family. 

““While Jasper was away for months fighting with 
Stuart, ‘ Major’ slowly recovered his strength, and then, 


Doris, he began to love me quite madly, in spite of my 


approaching marriage. He was four or five years older 
than myself, but I always thought of and treated him 
like a boy. ‘Major’ seemed such a mere youth beside 
Jasper; still it grieved me to see him unhappy. 

**«The Winter came on. ‘ Major’ would be strong enough 
to go out in the Spring campaign. Just before Christmas, 
Jasper made a dashing raid upon the enemy ; so swift 
and daring as to surprise them beyond all expectation. 
When the enemy recovered they pursued him hotly, but 
Jasper cared nothing for it—he was a gallant soldier, 
my Jasper was, and he knew every bridle-path of the 
country. The 24th of December came around—the ter- 
rible 24th! It was a day like this—sombre, cold, and 
mingled rain and snow—too raw and inclement for 
‘Major’ to venture out. The day began with the pro- 
mise of glowing happiness. The day closed with a reality 
of bitter calamity. Late in the afternoon Jasper and 
half a dozen of his men came in by the road through 
the pines. He looked a magnificent soldier, full of 
strength and life, when he sprang from his horse and 
shook the snow from his great military coat. 

““* Keep a vigilant guard, boys,’ he said, with a care- 
less laugh ; ‘they are not far off !’ 

*** Where are they, Jasper,’ I asked, in alarm. 

«Tn pursuit of our cavalry, my dear girl. I have 
slipped by them for a glimpse of my pretty Anne before 
we are married, two weeks from this. I would rather 
die than be captured now,’ Jasper assured me, when I 
put my arms around his neck, and let him kiss my lips 
and cheek. 

‘*He was to be my husband in a fortnight, and he 
thought me beautiful then, Doris. Afterward I heard 
him tell Uncle Hatherton that it would go hard with him 
if overtaken here at the Hall ; that the enemy had de- 
clared they would kill him before he escaped back to 
the security of the army. The rain ceased, and clouds 
drifted away. ‘Major,’ quite overcome by the excite- 
ment, went to rest on the sofa in the library, when, sud- 
denly, hundreds, it seemed to me, of blue- coated 
troopers galloped across the fields—through the shrub- 
bery, in front and rear of the house, everywhere—every- 


house. Uncle Hatherton called to Jasper : 

*** The wine-vaults ?” 

‘Ina moment the two disappeared, and in a moment 
the enemy thundered at the doors. Doris, I thought 
only of Jasper ; not a scintillation of fear for myself ; not 
a breath of anxiety for any one else found room in my 
breast that awful evening, when the riotous, excited, 
angered soldiery burst furiously in at every door. Their 
threats were murderous—their looks equally sinister. 
They thronged around me in brutal roughness. 

*** Where is Major Hatherton? We mean to have 
Major Hatherton !’ they clamored, rudely leveling their 
pistols at me, in ruthless effort to affright me. 

“I faced the cordon of black muzzles in trembling 
horror ; but not for myself—only for my Jasper. 

*** We will burn the house down, young lady, rather 
than not take him. We have no time to lose, and we 
know he is here,’ the commanding officer said. 

‘* A sickening despair inspired the terrible subterfuge. 
I adored my Jasper. Oh, Doris, I cared only for him. I 
knew they would find him. It was all for love of him. I 
walked straight to the library and threw the door wide 
open. Poor ‘Major’ was sleeping on the sofa, with 
Jasper’s heavy military coat thrown over him. 

‘««There is Major Hatherton,’ I deliberately informed 
them. 

‘Oh, Doris, it was all for love of Jasper. I did it to 
save Jasper. They leaped upon him like tigers, and 
tearing him from the sofa, bound his arms behind him 
with the swiftness of merciless rage. 

“*A spy! He is not in uniform!” echoed on every 
side.’ ” 

Anne shuddered, and spread her white hands over a 
whiter face; then, with a gasp and a sob, went on: 

**They hurried him into the saddle, Doris, through the 
gathering dusks. I saw him riding into those dismal pines 
with head bare and hands tied behind him, and tlut 
fierce guard around him—this slender, delicate youth, 
too tender to brave the raw atmosphere. If I had not 
given them ‘Major’ they must have found my Jasper, 
then he would have been the prisoner, with hands tied, 
and head bared to the icy wind. Ido not repent; but, 
oh, Doris, it was hard that they failed to discover their 
mistake. No one heard me deliver the younger to save 
the older brother. There was no reproach, then, in the 
anguish of Uncle Hatherton and Jasper. They dreaded 
having their beloved ‘Major’ immured in prison—they 
dreaded a thousand accidents, but in all the flights of 
alarm, they never pictured what did happen. Jasper, 
with a mad daring which availed him nothing, attempted 
recapture. Uncle grieved and hoped, and strove to 
discover the prison to which ‘Major’ had been con- 
signed. Jasper came home on furlough. We were mar- 
ried. He loved me, and I was happy—intensely happy. 
Two weeks after we were married a man came to Uncle 
Hatherton with a letter. My heart misgave me when I 
saw the man. I recognized him as one of Jasper’s 
troopers, captured with ‘Major.’ My evil augury gave 
no false alarm. The letter was from ‘ Major,’ written the 
night of the 24th of December, while waiting for the 
dawn, to die ignominiously as a spy. ‘Tell Anne that I 
have not undeceived them. She has saved Jasper but 
sacrificed me,” was the one sentence betraying my guilt. 
Jasper demanded the truth. I confessed it. Oh, Doris, 
you see the rest,” she added, sorrowfully. 

‘*From that day uncle and Jasper have never endured 
my presence. From that day I have been cast out from 
love or even humanity. Jasper let me stay here, upon 
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the condition of absolute seclusion. He would not per- 
mit a murderess to be at large upon society, he said. I 
promised—oh, Doris, I promised, all to be allowed to 
stay near him. I implored forgiveness, but he refused 
it, six years ago, just as he does now, and will twenty 
years hence—if Iam living. Do you think he may for- 
give me when I die, Doris ?” 

Before I could answer, the second tea-bell rang. The 
expression of pitiful misery in the beautiful countenance 
changed to one of entreaty and wild expectancy. Foot- 
steps approached along the hall. Jasper and his father 
entered the room together. An added severity legibly 
imprinted itself upon countenance and manner of both. 
Evidently they bore in relentless memory this terribie 
anniversary. Neither glanced toward Anne, nor even 
smiled upon me. Their stern gravity was glacial and 
freezing. 

The butler unclosed the tea-room door just as Malie 
opened the opposite door. She looked at Anne, and 
then at the old squire, in suppressed excitement, as a 
tall, strange form loomed behind her. 

It was my Bernard. 

The butler’s announcement broke suddenly off. A 
dark flush rushed into Jasper’s face. The old squire 
started forward in agonized amazement. Anne had risen 
from the chair. With eyes distended, and head bent for- 
ward she gazed breathlessly at the bold intruder. Ber- 
nard smiled his own beautiful smile. 

**Major! Major!” she shrieked, rushing frantically 
forward. 

‘*My boy! My boy!” The old squire stretched out 
his arms, with a thrilling, yearning tenderne:s, and en- 


folded my Bernard therein. 
* * ; 


x * * * 


When the first wild outburst of joy had somewhat 
subsided, we clamored for an explanation. 

“T was not executed, as you perceive,” Bernard said, 
lightly. ‘‘The blunder was discovered in time. One of 
the Northern officers had been my college chum, and 
recognized me, of course. I was sent to a fort, and re- 
mained there until after the war. I comprehended that 
Anne expected to gain time for Jasper by this ruse, and 
that she supposed they would liberate me when my 
identity was proven.” 

“Yes, yes, I did! Oh, I did, indeed, Major !” softly 
interjected Anne. 

‘Nevertheless, I was infatuated with my beautiful 
cousin in those youthful days,” confesses Berard, 
glancing at me rather uneasily, ‘‘and it wounded me 
mortally that she loved Jasper so well, and was so in- 
different to my weal or woe. Therefore, after gaining 
my freedom, I wandered to Mexico to forget Anne. You 
all believed me dead, and well I felt that I could 
not see Anne until my boyish folly, prolonged by prison 
monotony, had been cured. Doris is the healer. Doris 
has promised to be my wife in January. I don’t think 
she doubts my affection in the smallest degree. Do 
you all forgive me ?” asked Bernard, with that resistless 
smile. ‘‘ Dear Anne, your stratagem saved Jasper, and 
perhaps saved me as well.” 

Anne clasped her hands, and raised her splendid eyes 
to greet Jasper’s willing gaze. 

He went straight over to her, and clasped her to 
his breast, kissing lips and cheeks, as in the old, loving 
days. 

“My beautiful wife,” he said, almost tremulously, 
the life and brilliance seeming to flash back into his 
countenance. 


The old squire rang the bell loudly. 


‘Give everybody a holiday,” he ordered, ‘‘a holiday 
until my son ‘Major’ is married. Give them as much 
egg-nogg and apple-toddy as they can drink, for my boy 
‘Major’ has come home, and my boy ‘ Major’ will have 
a wedding as soon as the New Year comes in.” 

And we did. 


THE HOTEL DE VILLE AT LOUVAIN, 
BELGIUM. 

Tne Hotel de Ville at Louvain, Belgium, consists of a 
rectangular building 150 ft. long, 100 high, and 50 wide ; 
it possesses no tower, but has instead six magnificent pin- 
nacles, two of which reach to the height of 150 feet. The 
details of this building are the richest of all found in 
secular edifices of the Middle Ages in the North of Eu- 
rope. The ancient statues with which it was adorned 
have disappeared, but are now being replaced by modern 
ones of good execution. The bracket supporting the 
niches of the cornices are a mass of delicate sculpture, 
chiefly representing subjects taken from the Old Testa- 
ment. This noble building was erected between the 
years 1448 and 1463, and cost only 32,786 florins. 
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Tue African buffalo (Bos Cuffer) has broad, massive, 
curved, sharp-pointed horns, that cover the entire fore- 
head, with the exception of a small triangular space, the 
apex of which is directed upward between their bases. 
They are huge, ponderous animals, measuring about nine 
feet in length, exclusive of the tail, which is three feet 
long, and terminates in a large tuft of coarse black hair. 
They often exceed 700 pounds in weight when in good 
condition, but their flesh is coarse and tough. They are 
generally found in families of about twenty, although 
in certain seasons several families will herd together, 
and as many as a couple of hundred have been seen at 
a time. 

During the heat of the day the African buffaloes, like the 
Indian variety, frequent pools or bends in the river where 
the current is not very strong, and immerse themselves 
until only their heads appear above the surface, thus free- 
ing themselves from the stinging flies that otherwise would 
allow them no respite. If water is unobtainable, they 
roll in the mud until a crust impervious to stinging in- 
sects is formed over their body, when, after exposure to 
the sun’s rays, they look like hideous clay images, such 
as are represented in Hindoo temples. ' 

The buffalo has been reported by some writers to be a 
timid, inoffensive animal ; but my own experience has 
proved them to be quite the reverse, and I think a 
wounded bull buffalo is one of the most cunning, malig- 
nant and revengeful brutes in creation, as the following 
incident will show. I was on a hunting expedition with 
Captain Stevenson and a Dutch colonist named Van Jan- 
sen in the Notoanist district, and a party were following 
up an old elephant-trail that led through the thick bush 
down a rather steep incline, when all at once I perceived 
a herd of about a dozen buffalo making their way up the 
same track we were going down. 

As a string of natives carrying our baggage was follow- 
ing us in Indian file, I shouted so as to try and scare the 
animals, and make them break back, and both Stevenson 
and Van Jansen joined me; but our shouts produced no 
effect, and the herd continued to ascend the slope in a 
most defiant manner, a sturdy old bull leading. Passing 
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the word to our carrier in the rear ‘‘to look out for] to reach a coigne of vantage for a shot at the others as 


squalls, and take refuge behind trees,” Stevenson, Van 
Jansen and I prepared for offensive operations; for the 
elephant-track was not much more than four feet wide, 
and the bush on either side was almost impenetrable from 
dense undergrowth and wait-a-bit thorns. Van Jansen 
fired first from his roah, which carried a three-ounce 
ball and struck the leading bull clean between the eyes, 
bringing him down to his knees ; but in an instant he 
sprang again to his feet, and shaking his head in a threat- 
ening manner, continued his course up the hill in our 
direction. Stevenson now let drive, and his first shot 
went crashing through the bull’s nose and entered the 
chest, rolling him 
over; while with 
his second bar- 
rel he _ severely 
wounded a 
ond bull, 

after plunging 
heavily about a 
few moments, tore 
his way through 
the bush, where 
we heard him fall. 
In spite of the 
discom fiture of 
the two leaders, 
the remainder of 
the herd did not 
seem inclined to 
yield the right of 
way, and I 
brought down 
two more of their 
number with my 
heavy 8-gauge 
rifle, which carried 
the largest - size 
Jacob’s shells, be- 
fore they thought 
of beating a re- 
treat. The first 
shell, which I 
fired at less than 
sixty yards’ range, 
burst in the chest 
of a malignant- 
looking old cow, 
who was pawing 


sec- 


that, 


up the ground 
with her feet and 
making hostile 


demonstrations, and finished her career; while the sec- 
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they came on. Fortunately my comrades joined me, and 


| the two buffaloes that reached the point were at once 


dispatched. 


POETIC DANCING. 
DancrnG, considered in the light of its best character- 
istics, is both ancient and honorable. It holds such a 
well - defined place among the fine arts to-day, that a 
short chapter devoted to it has no need of an apologetic 
preface going back to the dances and dancers of Bible 
history, or quoting the example of the ancient Greeks, 
who taught danc- 
ing to their chil- 
dren as we teach 
spelling to ours. 
Dancing has ever 
been the refined 
expression of the 
poetry of the 
human body in 
motion ; and the 
true principles of 
the art survive to- 
day in the stage 
ballet rather than 
in the society 
ball-room. 

The ballet pro- 
per, distinguished 
by its alleged in- 
ventress, the 
Duchesse du 
Maine, as the 
ballet d’action, has 
come down to us 
from the court «7 
Louis XIV., whose 
passionate devo- 
tion to dancing 
began when he 
was a boy of 
thirteen. In the 
year 1661, the 
Grand Monarque 
gathered about 
him the most 
celebrated masters 
of the time, and 
founded an <Aca- 
démie royale de 
danse,’ with the 
object of carrying the art to its highest perfection. The 


ond just escaped the horns of a young bull, and entered | young King figured personally in numerous ballets com- 


the nape of the neck, where it exploded and shattered 
the vertebra, causing immediate death. 

Having cleared the way, we advanced, and were exam- 
ining the horns and massive proportions of the big bull 
first shot at, when shouts and yells were heard in our 
rear, and all our carriers came rushing down the hill 
in a body without their loads, having been charged by 
the bull wounded by Stevenson. We made way back, 
but I got separated and found myself on a point of land 
jutting out into a muddy pool, beyond which was a marshy 
tract full of grass and reeds. As I paused for a moment, 
three buffaloes dashed out of this marsh toward me. I 
shouted to try to turn them back, but, maddened by 
wounds, they came on. I let drive at the nearest, and ran 


posed for his diversion and in his honor. The favorite 
one of these represented ‘‘ Night,” Louis XIV. appearing 
as ‘the rising sun,” darting his rays through the sur- 
rounding obscurity. 

It is said that Louis XIV. gave up ballet-dancing after 
having witnessed a representation of Racine’s tragedy of 
‘‘ Britannicus,” wherein the portraiture of Nero conveyed 
a rebuke in the following lines : 


“Pour toute ambition, pour vertu singuliére, 
Il excelle & conduire un char dans la carriére, 
A disputer des prix indignes de ses mains, 
A se donner lui-méme en spectacle aux Romains, 
A venir prodiguer sa voix sur un théatre, 
A réciter des chants qu’il veut qu’on idolatre,” 
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But, while renouncing personal participation in these 
amusements, the King continued to patronize them, and 
his court was the scene of continual ballets, divertisse- 
ments, and masques. In some of these, Moliére took 
part; and the great dramatist has introduced ballets in 
most of his comedies. 

During the eighteenth century, the ballet grew in 
popularity, not only in France, but throughout Europe. It 
was elevated and improved by Noverre, whom Garrick 


dubbed ‘‘the Shakespeare of the Dance,” and who be- | 


came chief ballet-master of the Royal Academy of Music 
in Paris. Noverre’s idea of a ballet perfect in all its parts 
was, ‘a picture, drawn from life, of the manners, dresses, 


The Vestris family, originally from Florence, also fur- 
nished several ballet stars to the European stages during 
the latter part of the last century and the beginning of 
the present one. 

Mademoiselle Sallé introduced the ballet in England in 
1734, appearing at Covent Garden in the ballet d’action of 
‘* Pygmalion and Galatea.” Her success amounted to a 
furore, and she made a fortune. Twenty years later, 
Garrick brought over a troupe of French dancers—proba- 
bly inferior ones—to Drury Lane, but the London public 
would not have them. Indignant patriotism ran so high, 
indeed, that the theatre narrowly escaped being de- 
molished in a riot. 


TRAGEDY QUEEN AND 


ceremonies and customs of all nations. It must be a com- 
plete pantomime, and ought, as far as possible, to be 
under the general rules of the drama. If it does not 
point out, with perspicuity and without the aid of a pro- 
gramme, the passions and incidents it is intended to de- 
scribe, it is a mere divertissement, or succession of dances.”’ 
Two of the most famous dancers of the eighteenth 
century were Miles. Camargo and Sallé. Voltaire has 
immortalized them in epigrammatic couplets : 


‘Ah! Camargo, que vous étes brillante! 
Mais que Sallé, grands dieux! est ravissante. 
Que vos pas sont légers, et que les siens sont doux! 
Elle est inimitable, et vous étes nouvelle: 
Les Nymphes sautent comme vous, 
Et les Graces dansent comme elle.” 


PREMIRRE DANSEUSE. 


It was not until toward the end of the first quarter of 
the present century that a decided attempt was made to 
naturalize the ballet in London. Ebers, the lessee of Her 
Majesty’s Theatre, undertook to import some French 
operatic dancers, academically trained in Paris, and 
under the control of a Minister. But there was no Free 
Trade, not even in art, in those days, and the Minister 
refused to allow his charges to quit the country. Of such 
importance were Mr. Ebers’s negotiations considered that 
they were conducted through the medium of the English 
Ambassador. Every difficulty was thrown in the way, 
and as much delicate diplomacy was required to secure 
the services of a couple of dancers, one male and one 
female, named Albert and Noblet, at £50 a night each, 
for two months, as though it had been a national 
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question. Five others, male and female, were engaged at 
enormous terms—or what then seemed so—to support 
these stars. Noblet’s reception was overwhelming : the 
aristocracy literally worshiped her, a carriage was placed 
et her disposal by the Earl of Fife, and dinners given 
every Sunday at the first houses in her honor. So /féted 
and adored was she, that when the permitted time of her 
stay expired, she had no inclination to return to La Belle 
France, Paris was in an uproar, shrieks were raised 
against perfidious Albion, which, not content with Water- 
loo, now desired to deprive France of her dancers ; and a 
special envoy was sent over to London to insist upon the 
return of the traitors. Finally it was arranged that two 
first and two second class dancers should be permitted to 
come over to London each season for two months, and 
this treaty was signed, sealed and ratified in the most 
solemn manner. While the expenses for the opera that 
season amounted to under nine thousand pounds, those 
for the ballet reached nearly eleven thousand. 

But the enthusiasm for this species of*amusement had 
hot yet reached its climax. Two dancers, who were des- 
tined to eclipse all other stars in the realms of the twin- 
kling feet were preparing to make their débuis in Western 
Europe, One was Maria Taglioni, born of Italian and 
Swedish parents in Stockholm in 1804, The other was 
Fanny Elssler, a Viennese, who was born in 1811. The 
former made her first appearance in London in 1831, the 
latter in 1833. The ideal grace of the one and the 
marvelous variety and fascination of the other have pro- 
bably never been equaled ; and it is generally conceded 
that Fanny Elssler was the finest ballerina that ever em- 
bodied the inspiration of the dance. The latter's visit to 
the United States in 1841, in company with her almost 


equally gifted sister Therese, is an event of history, and a 
landmark in the recollections of Terpsichorean devotees. 
The divine Fanny danced for the benefit of the Bunker 
Hill Monument, and drew hosts of distinguished admirers 


literally to her feet. The old story of the impression she 


made upon Boston transcendentalism is so good, that it | 


ought to be true, if it is not. Emerson and Margaret 
Fuller, we are told, gazed in rapt admiration upon the 
sylph-like flittings of the fair dancer, until finally the 
philosopher said : 

** Margaret, that is poetry.’ 

*“* Waldo,” the enthusiastic reply, 
ligion !” 

One of the most famous events in the whole history 
of the ballet, took place in London, in 1845. It was a 
grand pas de quatre, four of the greatest danseuses of the 
day—Taglioni, Carlotta Grisi, Cerito and Lucille Grahn— 
appearing in one divertissement, It was the one absorbing 
topic of conversation in society, great and small, and not 
only in England, but on the Continent. The newspapers 
were full of it, and foreign ambassadors half filled their 
dispatches to the different courts with accounts of its 
marvels. The four stars, however, were not brought into 
conjunction without an incalculable amount of manage- 
rial diplomacy. Every twinkle of each foot in each pas 
had to be nicely weighed in the balance, so that not the 
least preponderance should be given to the others. This 
was accomplished to general satisfaction, yet at the last 
moment, on the very morning of the momentous night, 
the whole arrangement would have collapsed but for the 
ready wit of Manager Lumley. The last pas being the 
place of honor, was ceded by right to Taglioni ; but 
when the order in which the other three should be given 
came to be attempted, nobody would consent to be first. 
The ballet master was frantic, wept, implored, tore his 
hair ; all in vain, they were immovable. ‘‘ Let the oldest 


’ 


came ‘it is re- 
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be the last of the three,” said the manager, when con- 
sulted. The judgment of Paris was nothing to this, for 
now each lady was eager to be first. 

Two years later (in 1847), Taglioni, having married a 
title, left the stage. In her Venetian palace, or her villa 
on Lake Como, she lived to a ripe and honored old age, 
her death having occurred toward the latter part of 1885, 
Fanny Elssler, who had also retired rich in 1851, died 
only a few months before her old rival. 

For atime the ballet almost overshadowed the opera 
itself in importance, and this in the days when Grisi, 
Lablache, Mario and Tamburini were among the singers. 
It enlisted the services of great composers, and even of 
poets. Pugini, who made ballet music his specialty, 
wrote some highly rhythmical and graceful melodies for 
Carlotta Grisi’s favorite dance, ‘‘ Esmeralda,” which was 
itself based upon Victor Hugo’s ‘‘ Notre Dame de Paris.’’ 
Heinrich Heine once wrote a ballet-libretto expressly for 
Her Majesty's Theatre, London, of which Mr. Lumley 
was manager. This strange production, written “out in 
great detail, is to be found in Heine’s complete works. 
The subject is the temptation of Faust by a female 
Mephistopheles. In one of the principal scenes of ‘* Me- 
phistophela,” the temptress exhibits to her victim the 
most celebrated dancers of antiquity, including Salome, 
the daughter of Herodias. The work was pronounced 
unfitted for the English stage, and Mr. Lumley, though he 
duly paid for it, never produced it. Probably the most 
notable ballet ever produced was “Giselle,” for which 
the subject was furnished by Heine, the scenario by Theo- 
phile Gautier, and the music by Adolphe Adam. 

Beethoven's ‘“‘ Prometheus ” is a ballet which is some- 
times performed entire in the concert-room for the sake 
of the music alone. The ballet airs from Auber’s ‘‘ Gus- 
tave”’ and Rossini’s ** William Tell” occasionally appear 
on concert programmes ; and those in Schubert's ‘* Rosa- 
munde,” Gounod’s ‘‘ Reine de Saba,” and Rubinstein's 
‘*Feramors” have immortalized operas which failed ou 
the stage. But it is rarely that a dancer appears fer 
whom a Heine, a Gautier and an Adam are inspired to 


| work in collaboration ; and there has never yet been a 


second ‘‘ Giselle.” 
During the last quarter of a century, perhaps, the 


| opera ballet has undergone a decline ; while the intro- 


duction of divertissements into melodramas and specta- 
cles, such as ‘‘ The Black Crook,” ‘* Enchantment,” 
‘« Excelsior,” *‘Sieba,” Zalma,” and others of the same 
order, employs, somewhat unworthily, most of the emi- 
nent danseuses of the present time. Thése exhibitions, 
which, in a strict sense, are not ballets at all, together 
with the battalions of insufficiently clad young women 
who figure in burlesque opera under that name, have de- 
tracted from the estimation in which stage dancing is 
held. This remark applies particularly to the United 
States, where the true ballet d’action is almost unknown. 
Nevertheless, we have had Italian opera with choreo- 
graphic accompaniment, more or less appropriate, for 
half a century ; and it has not failed to present some ex- 
amples of first-class individual excellence. The most con- 
spicuous of these recently, on account of her position as 
premiere danseuse in Mr. Mapleson’s company, is Madame 
Cavalazzi. This lady, who upholds the dignity of her 
profession, socially as well as artistically, has an inter- 
national reputation. She is, in fact, one of the foremost 
living representatives of the classic school of dancing, of 
which Milan and Paris have been, of late years, the chief 
conservators. In an opera like ‘“ Roberto,” for instance, 
which gives scope to her abilities, Madame Cavalazzi is 
a marvel of refinement, grace and poetic suggestiveness, 


HOW TO 


But one artiste does not make a ballet. There must be 
a permanent school, filled with well-chosen recruits, con- 
ducted with patience and an artistic purpose, before there 
can be achievements of real sesthetic value and national 
significance. It takes five years to educate even a good 
coryphée, Such a school has been founded by the new 
American Opera Company; and, while time alone can 
truly test its system, the brilliant results already ob- 
tained are of good augury for seasons to come. 

Every one who has heard ‘‘ opera sung by Americans” 
at the New York Academy of Music during the past Win- 
ter, has also seen ballet danced—with judicious foreign 
intermixture—by Americans, with extraordinary grace, 
picturesqueness and wealth of accessories. This feature 
of the performances has been, from the outset, not a 
mere crude experiment, but a distinct success. We 
must not claim too much, however. It was obviously 
impracticable, in the beginning, to make the ballet as 
exclusively American as the rest of the opera; and to 
insure success, a number of first dancers, such as Gillert, 
Carrozzi and Vio, together with several of secondary rank, 
and twenty-four coryphées, were engaged abroad. But a 
score or so of coryphées and about fifty figurantes were 
taken, at the very start, from the ballet school of the 
American Opera Company, and the proportion has since 
been increased. They have acquitted themselves ad- 
mirably ; and the superb dances, marches, processions 
and groupings introduced in the representation of ‘ Or- 
pheus and Eurydice” will not soon be forgotten. Fair, 
graceful girls, clad in robes of classic beauty, represented 
the Graces, Amours and Bacchantes to admiration ; and 
the most fastidious taste found here, at least, beautiful 
spectacular effect without a shadow of offense against 
modesty, in either costume or action. 

The ballet classes are under the direction of an experi- 
enced teacher, M. Bibeyran, whose methods of instruction 
are drawn from both the Italian and the French schools, 
with an admixture of steps and movements taken from 
ancient classic dances. The ages of pupils range from 
seven to eighteen years, Every week -day the classes 
assemble in a large hall, to be drilled with military pre- 
cision, though not to soldier-like stiffness. They are 
neat, bright-eyed schoolgirls, of American, French, 
Italian, German, Irish, Swedish and Israelitish parent- 
age, representing the composite character of New York’s 
population. 

A glimpse of the school in session is interesting and 
instructive. Elasticity of the legs is the first thing to be 
developed in the*pupils ; and the preliminary steps are a 
series of sidewise kicks, to the right and left alternately, 
the whole class moving together like automatons, keep- 
ing perfect time to the measured notes of the teacher’s 
violin. This exercise is continued fully twenty minutes. 
A brief rest is allowed, and then, at the order ‘‘ Ara- 
besque !” the body is inclined to the left side, the arms are 
waved to the right and left above the head. ‘‘ Across !” 
brings the body forward, turning on one heel, with one 
foot to the rear, the arms still above the head. Then 
there are the ‘“‘four positions,” which are graceful ele- 
mentary poses, continually utilized as starting-points and 
finishes in the various dances. The entrechat, pointe and 
ballon movements, familiar to all who have studied the 
operatic divertissement, are executed by these beginners 
with surprising skill. They spring in the air and cross 
their feet three times before alighting. Under the direc- 
tion of a lady teacher, they also practice a series of aerial 
kicks and leg-gymnastics, which requires them to keep 
their equilibrium by a fifm grasp, with one hand, upon 
the springy bar of hickory wood which runs around the 
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room, close to the wall, and three or four feet above the 
floor. 

The discipline is perfect, and everything is as decorous 
as in a public school. The exercises, not always beauti- 
ful in themselves, develop the utmost grace in pupils 
chosen for their aptitude for the art; and does not Mr. 
Dodworth, in his recent charming book on ‘ Dancing,” 
tell us, out of his practical experience as a teacher, that 
outward grace tends to inward loveliness ? 


Ff — 
ROSE AND BUTTERFLY. 
A BUTTERFLY flew to the heart of a rose, 
Ah! more than he longed for the flower will yield! 


Soft fans of Ariel close, unclose, 
Unknowing how long he may dwell! in our fleld 


He is here! he is yonder! the rose will weep, 
‘*If you may not abide with us, child of air. 
For ever enfolded in memory sleep, 
Here in the heart of me, oh, my fair!” 


Chill wind breathes, with a mist and a rain, 
Shedding the sweet petal, every one; 
Now where is the heart of the flower so fain, 
And the winged blue Summer elf, where is he gone ? 


Rose-lover, remember, though delicate wings, 
Deep-dyed in a wonderful azure of heaven, 

Be turned into dust of inanimate things, 
Very soon from your own life you will be forgiven! 


A SCRAP OF CARPET HISTORY, 


In 1735 English Axminsters were first made. But it 
was not until 1749 that a loom was constructed which 
would produce a Brussels carpet, and just here is an 
exceedingly interesting anecdote, which has been handed 
down from father to son as an inviolable truth. During 
1730 and 1735 John Broom traveled through Tournay and 
Brussels studying the stitch which was then known as 
Brussels stitch. In Brussels, particularly, weavers were 
at that time making a carpet named after the town—the 
Brussels carpet. Broom studied with much earnestness 
the mystery of the manufacture, and finally made the 
acquaintance in Tournay of a weaver understanding the 
secret. He and this weaver immediately repaired to 
England, and near Mount Skipet, Kidderminster, they 
put up the first Brussels loom, 1749. They operated in 
absolute secrecy, but in time their modus operandi was 
exposed. Broom and his Belgian workman labored night 
and day, and it being well known where their operations 
were conducted, some enterprising fellow climbed to the 
window, and night after night, from his perilous perch 
outside, he studied the operations of the mechanism 
within, until he was able to carry away in his mind a 
model of the Brussels loom. 


HOW TO CLEAN A BOOK WITHOUT 
INJURY. 


An adept in the art of washing or cleansing dirty books 
sends to the Publisher's Circular a few plain directions to 
be followed by those who wish to cleanse their soiled 


volumes. The amateur book-cleaner had better begin to 
practice on some worthless volume, until he acquires the 
necessary skill. All traces of lime, acid, etc, used in the 
cleaning process must be removed from the book, else, in 
time, it may be completely destroyed. 

The first thing to be done in a book that wants washing 
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is to cut the stitches and separate the work into sheets. 
Then a glance may be taken for the separation of those 
leaves, or sheets, which are dirty from those which have 
stains of ink or oil. The dirty leaves are now placed in a 
bath composed of a quarter of a pound of chloride of 


lime and the same quantity of soda to about a quart of | 


water. These are left to soak until the paper has re- 
gained its proper tint. The pages are now lifted out 
tenderly into a second bath of cold, and, if possible, run- 
ning water, where they are left at least six hours. This 
removes all traces of lime. The paper, when thoroughly 
dried by exposure, must be dipped into a third bath of 
size and water, and again laid out todry. This restores 
the consistency of the paper. Pressure between printers’ 
glazed boards will then restore smoothness to the leaves. 

The toning 
of the washed 
leaves, in ac- 
cordance with 
the rest of the 
book, is a 
delicate pro- 
cess, which 
requires some 
ex perience. 
Some shag to- 
bacco steeped 
in hot water 
will usually 
give the ne- 
cessary color- 
ing matter, 
and a bath in 


this liquid 
the necessary 
tone. 


The process 
described 
above may 
do for water- 
stains ; but if 
the pages are 
dirtied by 
grease, oil, 
coffee, candle- 
droppings, or 
ink, different 
treatment will 
be required. 
Dilute spirits 
of salt with 
five times its 
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COOL COURAGE OF LIEUT. 0’BRIEN.—“ ‘ REALLY, ADMIRAL, I HOPE YOU'LL EXCUSE MY 
UNOFFICERLIKE APPEARANCE.’ ” 


LT 


tion of oxalic acid, then in a solution of one part hydro- 
chloric acid and six parts of water; then bathe in cold 
water and allow to dry slowly. Vellum covers which re- 
quire cleaning may be made almost equal to new by wash- 
ing with weak salts of lemon; or if not much solled, 
warm soap and water. Grease may be removed from the 
covers of bound books by scraping a little pipeclay, 
French chalk, or magnesia, over the place, and then iron- 
ing with an iron not too hot, else it will discolor the 
leather. 


COOL COURAGE OF LIEUT. O'BRIEN. 


Wuen the British ship Edgar was blown up at Spit- 
head, Jack O’Brien, then a lieutenant, had been standing 
on a gun- 
carriage, just 
abaft the 
gangway, and 
over the mag- 
azine. He 
afterward hid 
a faint recol- 
lection of an 
explosion of 
some  sort— 
a shock—a 
rumble—then 
a crash — and 
a hoist — and 
then, of a 
sense as if 
he were sail- 
ing away 
through the 
air, and of 
falling in the 
water, where 
he splashed 
and struggled 
until a_ boat, 
which had 
been hurried- 
ly sent out for 
that purpose, 
picked him 
up. It was a 
boat from the 
flagship, and 
when he was 
carried on 
board, and 


bulk of water, and let the oil-stained pages lie in the ; landed upon the quarter-dock, the old admiral was 


liquid for four minutes—not longer; then remove and 


there to receive him. By this time Jack had regained 


wash, as before, in cold water. To remove ink, @ soln-| his senses 80 far that he fully realized the situa- 


tion of oxalic. citric or tartaric acid should be used, | tion. 
If | ments; saw the soot upon his hands ; and wiped the 


but care must be taken in the washing and sizing. 


He looked down at his torn and dripping gar- 


the grease is a spot in the middle of a page, place be- | blood from a slight wound upon his blackened brow ; 
tween two sheets of blotting- paper, or cover it with | and then, to the old chief, with a polite bow, he said, 


powdered French chalk (the blotting-paper is prefer- 
able), and pass a hot iron over the place. This will 
melt the grease, which is soaked up by the chalk or paper. 

For dirty finger-marks, the following is recommended : 
Cover the mark with a piece of clean yellow soap for 


| quietly : 


“Really, admiral, I hope you'll excuse my unofficer- 
like appearance. I left my ship in so great a hurry that 
I had no time for dressing !” 

The admiral enjoyed a hearty laugh ; and being well 


two or three hours, then wash with a sponge and hot | assured that the lieutenant was always as cool and col- 


water, and dip the page in weak acid and water. 


Give | lected in the face of danger as he appeared on that oc- 


another bath of hot water, and then thoroughly cleanse | casion, he warmly recommended him for promotion. 


with cold water. 
To remove ink-stains: Dip the page in a strong solu- 


And it is needless to add that when Jack O’Brien next 
sailed, it was as commander. 
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Tue following are extracts from 
the diaries kept by a young man 
and a young lady. The young 
man is a captain in the Thirtieth 
Hussars, and the young lady is 
the daughter of a wealthy railway 
contractor. The captain follows 
his regiment, and therefore lives 
nowhere in particular. 

The young lady lives 
at Duncombe Priory, 


THEIR DIARIES.—‘‘ I CAN’T MAKE UP MY MIND ABOUT IT. 


IT’S A BIG FENCE ; 


BUT IT’S A BEAUTIFUL COUNTRY ON THE OTHER SIDE. YET THE FILLY 


MIGHT REFUSE.” 


Vol, XXI., No, 5~-36, 
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THEIR DIARIES. —“‘¥ HAVE ALWAYS KEPT 
A DIARY SINCE I LEFT MRS, APPLEBY.” 


only a few miles distant from the 
garrison town. 
HIS, 


Sept. 19th.— Want a horse badly for 
hounds, and to do as second charger. 
Found an attractive one in Sir 
Thomas Lennard’s catalogue: ‘‘ Scar- 
amouch, brown, six years old, by 
Arthur, bold fencer, fast, good man- 
ners, has carrigd a lady, up to thirteen 
stone.’”’ Decided to go and see him. 

Sepl. 20th.—Went down to Belhus. 
Scaramouch would suit me exactly, 
as far as I can tell. Seems willing to 
face any jump, has a light mouth, 
capital legs and a clever head. Feel 
inclined to go up to a century for 
him, or even a hundred and twenty. 
On my way back, finding the only 
first-class smoking - carriage full of 
ruffians, got into one where there 
were two ladies—an elderly mother, 
who looked rather cross, and a filly, 
rising seventeen or thereaboats. 
Chestnut—I mean fair—healthy and 
bright-looking, and such eyes! I 
could not take mine off her till they 
asked for tickets. A splendid mane, 
too, and well-bred, I bet a monkey. 


HERS, 


Sept. 20th.—I have always kept a 
diary since I left Mrs. Appleby. She 
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said it would keep up my English, which might become 
slipshod when she would no longer be able to correct 
it. Keeping a diary is a great deal more amusing 
than translating into English prose. But 
things refuse to happen, so it is not always easy to 
Gil up a page. To-day we went to Aunt Sophy’s 
place in Essex. I played with my cousins and roamed 
all over the fields with Tom. 


* Télémaque ” 


fifteen, but he’s dreadfully shy. On our way back a | 


gentleman got in at Rainham, who looked awfully cross 
because he could not smoke ; he had a cigar in his hand. 
I saw it and smelt it till it went out, and a little time 
after the gentleman looked at me very hard—in fact, he 
almost stared. I did not look back at him, of course ; 
but I think he was rather nice-looking, and seemed very 


good-natured when he left off being cross about the | 


smoke. He had a black mustache, and was certainly 
good style. 
was horrid. 


mamma object to fast men ? 


A fast man, she was sure. Why does 


HIS, 


Sept. 24th.—At the Belhus sale. 
for seventy-five pounds—very cheap. 


Bought Scaramouch 
Looked out for 


the chestnut girl, but could not find her anywhere. Sup- | 


pose it was a mere chance journey. Wonder where she 
lives, and who she is when she’s at home ? 

Sept. 26th.—Back at Cranborough. Shall be glad when 
hunting begins, for it is not alively place. Stables and 
guard and parade, and an occasional escort, are not 
always entertaining. Scaramouch arrived last night, and 
looks as fit as a fiddle to-day. 

HERS, 

Sept. 24th. 
hounds next season. Iam afraid he is right about her 
legs, for she has stumbled more than once lately, though, 
of course, I would not tell. 
says he will look out for another horse for me. 

Sept. 26th.—VPapa came back from town in great spirits. 
It seems he met an old friend of his in the train—a 


. . o J 
colonel whom he had known years ago in India, before I 


was born ; and he says the colonel’s regiment is ‘‘ quar- 
tered ” at Cranborough. 
HIS. 

Sept. 29:h. Jogging along the London road on Scara- 
mouch to-day, whom should I meet but the chestnut 
filly! She was with a comfortable-looking squire, whom 
I believe to be old Heavytoft, a magistrate gnd local 
swell, and a small boy on a short-legged pony, and there 
was a respectable-looking groom behind them. I did 
not much like the looks of the mare she was riding, 
though as they cantered past us I had not a chance of see- 
ing much of her. She seemed groggy about her fore-legs 
—no action ; I should say she was about done—the mare 
I mean, not the girl. At mess I tried to find out who 
Nobody was able to tell me ; they say there are a 
lot of fair-haired girls about, and I’m sure she is not one 
of those they mentioned. Ske is not a baker’s dangh- 
ter, nor the vet.’s young wife, nor a young lady con- 
nected with the stage. The idea! 
the fellows suggested. ‘* Must be one of that lot,” they 


she is. 


screws, 


In fact, they all ride the same old screw, hired 
from Fetlock.”” No, they’re wrong. 
HERS. 

Sept. 29th.--Frank and I went out riding with Mr. 
Heavytoft. Nellie és getting very bad; even poor old 
stupid Heavytoft said she was scarcely safe. We met the 
young man who got into our carriage when mamma and 


Tom is not a bad boy for } 


Mamma smelt the cigar, too, and said he | 


Papa says Nellie must not carry me to | 


But papa is so good; he | 


And yet that is what | 


I were coming back from Aunt Sophy’s. He looked very 
well on horseback—not at all cross. He had, oh! such 
a pretty horse ; and pulled up sharp to look at us. Per- 
haps it was rude ; hut he did not stare in a rude way. I 
wonder who he is ? ; 

Sept. 30th. —Papa has asked his friend, the colonel, to 
dinner next Wednesday. We are not to have a party, as 

My birthday is October 4th, 
and papa says he will find me a new horse by that time. 
He won't let me go cub-hunting on Nellie. 


they are such old friends. 


HIS, 


Oct. 1st.—Scaramouch is improving every day. I never 
rode a horse I liked better. He jumps like a cat, too, 
and is handy asa glove. Went out cubbing to-day, and 
jumped him over a couple of nasty blind places, just to 
see what he was like. 

Oct. 2d.—Met the chestnut filly again. She was coming 
out of Jones’s, the draper’s, in the High Street, as I 
passed by with Donovan. Donovan's a good fellow, but he 


} need not have shouted out loud, ‘‘ What a deuced pretty 
| girl !” 


She looked up and blushed scarlet, thinking us, 
no doubt, a couple of infernal cads. I'm sure I blushed 
as red as she. The old lady came out behind her, and 
looked as if she would eat us. They got into a very neat 
turn-out—a sort of landau. She is certainly a most 


lovely girl, and I must find her out. Donovan says we're 


| sure to see her somewhere in the course of the Winter, 


as if I could wait all the Winter on the chance. I'll put 


| Jenkins on the scent; he’ll certainly run her to earth if 


any one can, 

HERS. 

Oct. 2d.—We were shopping at Cranborough to-day 
and went into Jones’s, I came out first and almost 
knocked up against the same gentleman again 
that got into the carriage at Rainham. He was walking 
with another man, who said quite loud, ‘‘ What a 
naughty word) pretty girl!’ I could not help looking 
up. My old friend was scarlet, evidently ashamed of his 
companion’s remark. He looked so much the more gen- 
tlemanly of the two. I wonder if I am pretty! Mamma 
said : ‘‘ There are two of these horrid officers. Whatever 
you do, child, don’t marry an army man.” As if I were 
likely to marry any one, and leave dear papa! But why 
does mamma dislike officers ? 

Oct. 3d.—The colonel dined with us to-day. He is 
rather an old twaddler; at least, I don’t suppose he is 
very old, but he twaddles all the same. At dessert papa 
told him that he was looking out for a horse for me. 
**Perhaps you know of one, colonel,” suggested my dar- 
ling papa; ‘‘there must always be one or other going 
among your officers. I have not been able to find a 
horse quite to suit Kate (that’s me). I want a made 
hunter, quiet, clever, with good action, and fairly 
young.”’ ‘‘I know the very horse for Miss Lee,” re- 
plied the old colonel, “but I doubt whether he is for 
sale. He belongs to one of my captains. I will ask him.” 
After all I am not sure that the colonel is an old bore, as 
I at first thought. At any rate, he is very good to look 
out for a horse forme. It would be dreadful not to have 


the one 


+ . + . °.9 * 
; ’ | one before the regular season begins ; it's bad enough to 
said ; ‘all fair, all rather good-looking, and all ride old 


| lose the ecubbing. 


HIS. 


Oct, 8d.— This morning I summoned Jenkins after 
stables, “Jenkins,” I said, ‘‘I’ve seen a young lady 
about, and I want you to find out where she lives, and 
what her name is.” Jenkins winked. ‘‘ You need not 
wink, Jenkins ; it isalady this time.” ‘Very well, sir,” ; 
answered Jenkins, as grave as a judge, I must admit 
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that he has sometimes had to find ont the names and 
uldresses of ladies whom he would simply term ‘“‘ young 
persons.” I went on to describe the carriage my chest- 
nut charmer drives in—a dark-blue landau, picked out 
with red, two powerful roans drawing it, a spotted dog 
behind, a fat coachman and a thin footman in neat liver- 
ies on the box. Then TI told him of the mare she rode 
and of the small boy on a short-legged bay pony who 
rode with her. Jenkins asked leave for the day, and I 
found him in my room after mess to report progress. 
The beggar had found out all about her. After all, 
these fellows do more in a day than we could in a 
month ; however, he did not boast of his success. It 
seems that he had waited all the morning and had dis- 
covered nothing; but this afternoon, loafing along the 
parade, what should he see but the landau, the roans, 
and the spotted dog. There was no young lady in it, 
only an old one and a small boy. Jenkins can run 
like a lamp-lighter, and he followed the trap at a re- 
spectful distance till it stopped at a shop. As soon as_it 
had gone on again he asked the shopman who his cus- 


tomers were. According to his own account, he did not 
ask plump out, but first bought two yards of red ribbon 
for his sweetheart ; he could not think of anything else 
to buy in a ladies’ shop. Of course, I paid for the rib- 
bon, And then he was told that the lady was the rich 
Mrs. Lee of Duncombe Priory, and that little boy was 
her only son, and that she had a girl besides, a ‘‘ sweet, 
pretty girl,” the shopman said, and ‘‘ very civil and nice- 
spoken.” They thought Mr. Lee had something to do | 
with railways, but they did not know precisely. Jenkins 


seems to have had a good gossip. 
found out all about it, and now it is my business to get 
asked to Duncombe Priory. 


é 
That is certainly a most 
charming girl ; I never saw a better seat on horseback in 


my life. 
nor the vet.’s wife, nor any other ‘‘ young person.”’ 
must be thoroughbred. 
has, to be sure. 

Oct. 4th.—This morning after stables the colonel asked 
me whether I wanted to part with Scaramouch. Of 
course I said I did not. ‘* Well,” said the colonel, 
‘would you not even sell him to a very pretty girl ?” 
‘‘No,” I calmly replied, ‘‘not even to a pretty girl.” 
‘“* That is a pity,” the colonel went on, ‘‘ for I had hoped 
to oblige my old friend Lee. He wants a really tirst- 
class hunter for his daughter, and I think Searamouch 
would just suit her. However, do not let us say any 
more about it.” I pricked up my ears when he men- 
tioned ‘‘ his old friend Lee.” ‘*Is that Mr. Lee of Dun- 
combe Priory, colonel ?” I asked. ‘‘ Yes,” he replied ; 
“do you know him ? He’s a real good fellow ; he helped 
us all through the cholera when I was with the Thirty- 
sixth Lancers at Serungabad.” “I do not know Mr. 
Lee ; but to oblige you, colonel, I do not mind his 
having Searamouch, if the horse is likely to suit his 
daughter.” ‘Thank you, Belvoir,” said the colonel, ap- 
parently quite touched at what after all was a piece of 
hypocrisy on my part. ‘You're very good. I will tell 
him about the horse ; if Miss Lee likes him, you may de- 
pend upon getting any price you ask.” What a delight- 
ful opportunity to approach that lovely girl. But how 


I knew it could not be the baker’s daughter, 
She 
What tiny, beautiful hands she 


At any rate, he has | 


can I sell her the horse ? _I could not take money from 
her. And yet I can’t make her a present. of him ; she 
would not accept him. It is awkward. 


HERS. 


Oct. 4th.~—This afternoon (my birthday) the colonel 
called. Mamma and I were at home, papa had gone to 
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town. He said he had called so soon in order to tell 
me that the officer he had spoken of would part with the 
horse, and would send it up for me to try. How nice of 
him! I told papa about it in the evening. The old dear 
said that he knew the colonel would not recommend 
anything but a first-rate horse, and I might buy this one 
if I liked him ; he would leave it all to me when the 
veterinary surgeon had certified him as sound. And be- 
fore I went up-stairs he gave me a check for a hundred 
and twenty, and told me to see whether I could get the 
horse for the money. I wanted papa t> stop here and 
see him; but he has to go to France on business, and 
won't be back for a week, so I have to look out for 
myself. Mamma declares she does not know anything 
about horses. 
HIS. 

Oct. 5th.—Scaramouch was advertised as ‘‘ carrying a 
lady.”” But I don’t always believe in horses’ characters 
when they are printed in catalogues ; so, after parade to- 
day, I got Jenkins to ride him in the school with a rug 
round his waist. Scaramouch went quite quietly. But 
still I had a misgiving. He might fidget, or shy, and 
throw the lovely girl. So I had a side-saddle put on 
him, and fastened a rug round my waist, and got on 
him myself. It was very uncomfortable, and I never 
cease wondering how women manage to ride at all in 
such an unnatural position. In the middle of my exer- 
cise Donovan came in and burst out laughing. I cer- 
tainly must have looked awfully ridiculous. However, 
in the afternoon I started Jenkins off to lead Scaramouch 
over to Duncombe Priory (it’s only three miles), and then 


got on old Peony myself to meet him there. It’s a fine 


| old place, in the middle of a large park, beautifully kept. 


I sent my card in,and was at once shown into a room all 
paneled in oak, and looking very snug and comfortable. 
Before I had time to look about much the old lady 
walked in, with my card in her hand. She looked as 
stiff as a poker, and bowed ceremoniously. ‘* May I ask 
what has procured me the honor?” she inquired, as if 
she did not care about visitors. I felt rather a fool. ‘I 
have come about a horse for Miss Lee,” I stammered. 
‘*Oh, I am sure we are much obliged to you. Pray sit 
down ; my daughter will be in directly.’ And the next 
moment the girl came in, looking as majestic as a prin- 
cess, and as graceful as anymph. ‘This is Lord Bel- 
voir,” said the mother, ‘‘of whom Colonel Bruce spoke. 
He has been good enough to come about the horse for 
you.” I never felt such a fool in my life. As far as my 
experience goes, mothers generally run after a fellow, 
particularly if he has a handle to his name, and girls are 
ready to be made love to. But Mrs. Lee almost snubbed 
me, and her daughter only bowed and blushed most be- 
comingly. I said the most stupid thing I possibly could 
have said. ‘I think that I have had the pleasure of 
meeting Miss Lee before.” The mother pricked up her 
ears like an old hunter when he hears the hounds. 
‘* Where ?” she asked, quite sharply, while Miss Lee 
blushed more than ever. ‘* You never told me, Kate.” I 
murmured that I had only met Miss Lee on the London 
road, when out riding, but the old woman looked sus- 
picious, and evidently thought we had had a flirtation 
I only wish I had had the chance! I don’t 
know how I got on, because somehow every word seemed 
to stick in my throat, though I am not generally shy 
with girls. But I could not take my eyes off Kate. Her 
voice was soft and musical, and I hate a woman with a 
loud or gruff voice. Her every movement was graceful, 
and the’ little struggle she had to conceal her impa- 
tience under company manners was pretty to behold. At 


somewhere. 
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last I made her understand that I had brought Scara- 
mouch for her to look at. ‘‘How good of you !” she said. 
“*Mamma, I'll go and see him at once.” Off we went, 
and I am thankful to say left the old lady behind. 
was afraid of the damp Autumn air. Miss Lee sent for 
the old coachman, and petted Scaramouch and gave him 
sugar, and called him a dear pet, till I wished that I 
could change places with him. Jenkins clumsily put in 
a good word for me. ‘He will carry a lady beautiful, 


miss,” said my batman. ‘His lordship rode him in the 


school for an hour to- 
day with a rug round 


She | 


| martingales, and how much hay and oats he ought to 
| have. I never was half so stupid before. 


| 
HERS. 


Oct. 5th.—I have seen him, It is the same man—the 
very one we met in the train and on the road at Jones’s ! 
| And he is nicer to talk to than look at—much 
nicer. He brought over the horse for me to see, and I 
saw his card; his name is Belvoir— Lord Belvoir. 
Mamma does not like lords, and can’t bear officers, and 

I don’t think I should 


his waist to try.” Stupid 
ass! Of course she 
said, ‘‘Oh, how kind of 
you, Lord Belvoir!” 
but I know she thought 
what a fool I must have 
looked in a lady’s 
saddle with a great rug 
hanging down. I asked 
her to keep Scara- 
mouch for two or three 
days on trial, and, if 
she liked him, to keep 
him altogether. It was 
all arranged, and we 
seemed to be getting 
on capitally, when Mrs. 
Lee appeared with her 
head wrapped up in a 
shawl. Her daughter 
told her how delighted 
she was with Scara- 
mouch and what we 
had arranged. ‘‘ Well,” 
said Mrs. Lee, ‘‘ I don't 
know anything about 
horses, and you had 
better settle it as you 
please with Lord Bel- 
voir; but what is the 
horse to cost?” I had 
forgotten all about the 
money, and so, it ap- 
pears, had she. Kate 
turned to me and said, 
in a hesitating sort of 
voice, ‘‘I am dreadfully 
stupid! Of course, I 
ought to have asked 
first. Scaramouch must 
be a very expensive 
horse, I am sure.” 


r 


“Oh,” I replied, ‘I 
ean settle that with —_ 
Mr. Lee. **No,” she 


said ; ‘‘ papa has given 
me a check for one hundred and twenty pounds, and i 
am to do everything. I hope that is enough.” ‘A great 
deal too much,” I answered. ‘‘The horse cost only 
seventy-five pounds, and I shall be delighted if you 
will take him at that price.” But I am sure he is 
worth more,” said Mrs. Lee, gazing at him through her 
glasses, ‘‘though I am not a judge.” ‘I think that is 


his full value,” I repeated ; ‘‘and he is not up to my | 


weight (an awful story); he will be much happier here 
than with me.” At last I went away, not having been 
abie to find anything to talk about except snafiles and 


THE RETURNED SOLDIER—A GROUP IN MARBLE.— BY MEADE, 


like a nasty man simply 
because he was a lord ; 
but if he is a nice man 
I don’t see why his 
being a lord should 
make me dislike him ; 
and I always rather 
liked officers, Anyhow, 
this one was very kind 
and charming, and I 
think, I really think, 
that he is selling his 
horse only to please 
poor little me. It is a 
most delightful horse ; 
I shall ride him to- 
morrow. Lord Belvoir 
was so thoughtful, and 
did not say anything 
that mamma would not 
have liked. But mamma 
has been puzzling all 
the evening as to where 
we met him before ; 
she does not remember 
seeing him when we 
went to Aunt Sophy’s. 

Oct. 6th.—This morn- 
ing I rode Scaramouch ; 
he is such a darling ! A 
baby could manage 
him, and he seems to 
understand exactly 
what I want. So safe 
and pleasant, too. I 
am to keep him for a 
few days. 

Oct. 9th.— Papa ar- 
rived this morning, 
and looked at Scara- 
mouch. He thinks him 
too cheap. The colonel 
salled in the afternoon, 
and they talked it over. 
The colonel said that 
Lord Belvoir is very 
well off, and certainly 
| will not take more than the price he mentioned. The 
colonel says we had better return the politeness by 

asking the young man to dinner. A very poor return, I 
think ; but I hope he will come. Mamma did not seem 
| to care much about inviting him; she says she can’t 
| bear soldiers, and a man who is a soldier and a lord as 
| well is sure to give himself airs. We will see. 

Oct. 11th.—He has accepted. Iam afraid they are 

| going to have a big party to meet him. What a pity! 
riIs, 

Oct. 11th.—They have asked me to dinner, and I am 
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going. But I fear it will simply be a big spread. Never 
mind, it will be a chance of knowing her better, and of 
making arrangements for seeing her oftener in future. 


HERS. 


Oct. 18th.—He came last night. Mamma would insist 
on having fifteen people to dinner. She had arranged 
that he was to take in Lady Clanronald, because she is 


pretty and lively, and recently married, and a swell; | 


but he had the cheek to say that he would rather take 
me in to dinner, and he did. Mamma was awfully angry, 
but she could not say anything to him ; and papa was so 
pleased with him that it was of no use talking against 
him. Iwas very glad. He is nicer and nicer. He can 
play and sing as well as ride. We are to go out cubbing 
together ; but of course Frank will come, too, and the 
coachman. 

O.t. 19th.—Mamma says she won't let me go, and con- 
siders my hunting altogether improper. She never ob- 
ected to cubbing or anything before. I said I would 
yrite and tell him I could not come, but mamma de- 
tlared she would do it herself. And then, after all, she 
yave in, though she grumbled a good deal, and told me 
to be verv careful. As if I should fall on Scaramouch ! 
[s it likely ? 

HIS. 

Oct. 18th.—She is the prettiest girl, with the best 
manners, I have ever met. Not a bit of nonsense about 
her. Open as the day, straight as a die, simple and un- 
spoiled. What next? It was a very good dinner, I be- 
lieve ; but I paid more attention to her than to the grub. 
Che old woman wanted to shunt me with that flirt, Gerty 
Manronalid. Going cub- 
ving with her and her little brother on Wednesday. 
s very kind to the little devil. 

Oct. 20th—Called to-day as a risite de digestion. 


No, it was not good enough ! 


aot decently go sooner, though I would have liked to 
turn up the very next morning. 
like me at all. 
and whether I took a class at the Sunday-school. 
not in my line—never was. I respect the people who do, 
but cannot do it myself, and would rather not learn. 
Felt more stupid than ever. Mrs. Lee would talk a lot 
of things I don't understand, and never gave me a chance 
of a word with Kate. 


She asked me what church I went to, 


She is going to keep the horse, of 
course : I found that much ont, at any rate. Settled to 


go cubbing on Wednesday, though the old woman tried 
to make out that her daughter had a cold, and tha it was 
not safe, and that they were engaged elsewhere, and all | 
sorts of rubbish. 


HERS. 


Oct. 20th.—He called to-day, and I almost think he | 


looks as nice in morning dress (*‘mufti,” he calls it) as 
in uniform. 


questions, and looked quite good. When he was gone, 
mamma said, “I don’t trust that young man. He has 
the eyes of an unbeliever.” I do not know whether 
unbelievers have bright brown eyes that look right 
through one, but if so I would almost learn to like 


them. Why should he be an unbeliever ? 


HIS. 

Oct, 21st.—I can’t make up my mind about it. It’s a 
big fence, but it’s a beautiful country the other side. Yet 
the filly might refuse. She is so awfully straightforward 
and nice, and not a bit of a flirt. She might not really 
like me a bit. And the old woman does not, I am sure. 
Shall I face the fence and go at it? 


She 
Could | 


The old lady does not | 
| nO longer the only dweller in his island home ; 
It is | 

solitude might at any moment be invaded. 


Mamma worried him about church matters, | 
and I think he was wonderfully patient ; answered all her | 


FOOTPRINTS. 


HERS. 


Oct. 22d.—We went cubbing this morning. Somehow, 
we lost George and the coachman in Beechwood, and he 
actually asked me to be his wife! It was very sudden 
after so short an acquaintance. I said I must think it 
over. I wanted to ask papa. 


HIS, 


Oct, 22d.—I went at it, but I rode as clumsily as possi- 
ble. Heavy lands, no doubt, and went too fast. Nothing 
is worse than rushing. She asked for time. What does 
she mean ? Is there another fellow in the hunt, or does 
the mater object ? 

HERS. 

Oct. 23d.—I never said a word to mamma, but went 

straight to papa. He kissed me, and said I was a good 


| girl and he would find out whether Lord Belvoir was 
| worthy of such a prize. Worthy, indeed, of poor little 


me! He is a great deal too good for me. I said so, and 
I think I cried a little, but papa told me to dry my tears 
and to keep my own counsel, and then he went off to 
Cranborough ; and he did not come back till tea, and he 
and mamma have been having a long private talk. Oh, 
dear ! oh, dear! Iam afraid she won’t let me. 


THEIRS. 


Oct, 24th.—We are engaged, and quite happy. We have 
been reading each other’s diaries. Even mamma ap- 


| proves, and there is nothing more to be said. 


FOOTPRINTS. 


Onz of the most striking incidents in the story of 
*‘Robinson Crusoe” was his finding a strange human 
footprint on the beach of his lonely island. This inci- 
dent excited his imagination, and opened up to him a 
whole world of vague possibilities. He knew that he was 
and he 
had an uncomfortable feeling that the magic circle of his 


dn a similar way the imagination of the scientific man 
is ever and anon startled by the discovery of one of 
those literal ‘‘ footprints on the sands of time,” which 
have not unfrequently been left behind by the former 
life of the globe. There is a mystery abont it which 
opens up a vista into a new and larger world of sugges- 
tion. The naturalist is familiar with the tracks on sand. 
stone and other slabs, such as those found in the quarries 
of Connecticut, which form one of the most interesting 
features in every geological museum. The material on 
which these curious relics of the past have been im- 
pressed is remarkable for the paucity of its fossil re- 
mains ; but while it has allowed the substantial forms of 
the creatures themselves to disappear, it has carefully 
preserved the more shadowy and incidental memorials of 
their life, the mere impressions produced by their feet on 
the soft primeval mud. As the savage can tell not only 


| that an elk or a bison has passed by from the traces of 


its hoofs on the prairie, but also the hour when it passed 
by; as the Arab can determine from the camel’s track in 
the desert whether it was heavily or lightly laden, 
whether it was fresh or fatigued, lame or sound—so the 
geologist can inform us, from the footmarks on the thin 
layer of unctuous clay between the slabs of sandstone, 
not only that the animal which produced them belonged 
to an extinct tortoise family, but also that it was walking 
on the beach of the sea in a westerly direction when the 
tide was receding. No relic of the bodies of these an- 
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cient tortoises has been discovered. But in the case of 
the peculiar hand-like footprints on some slab-surfaces of 
the same formation,which attracted attention some years 
afterward, a few teeth and fragments of the bones of the 
animal that produced them were found soon after to 
verify the conclusion to which naturalists had previously 
come—that the colossal creature was intermediate be- 
tween a frog and a crocodile. In this country, in a 
formation earlier than any in which traces of birds have 
been discovered in Europe, slabs have been found having 
impressed upon them footprints of such a nature as to 
indicate the existence of a bird twice the size of an 
ostrich. These ephemeral impressions of obscure crea- 
tures that perished untold ages ago, have been preserved 
as distinct as the track of the passing animal upon the 
recent snow, while every vestige of the course of ancient 
armies that ravaged the earth has disappeared. 


DR. SAMUEL JOHNSON. 


‘*Wuen Dr. Johnson’s Dictionary was on the eve of 
publication,” says Boswell, ‘‘ Lord Chesterfield, who, it 
is said, had flattered himself with expectations that John- 
son would dedicate the work to him, attempted, in a 
courtly manner, to soothe and insinuate himself with the 
Sage, conscious, as it should seem, of the cold indiffer- 
ence with which he had treated its learned author.” 

The doctor, however, refused to do so, and wrote the 
following letter to his lordship . 

“ February Tth, 1755, 

“My Lorp—I have been lately informed, by the proprietor of 
the World, that two papers, in which my Dictionary is recom- 
mended to the public, were written by your lordship. To be so 
distinguished is an honor which, being very little accustomed to 
favors from the great, I know not well how to receive, or in what 
terms to acknowledge. 

**When, upon some slight encouragement, I first visited your 
lordship, I was overpowered, like the rest of mankind, by the en- 
chantment of your address; and could not forbear to wish that I 
might boast myself La rainqueur du vainqueur de la terre ; that I 
might obtain that regard for which I saw the world contending. 
But I found my attendanze so little encouraged, that neither 
pride nor modesty would suffer me to continue it. When I had 
onee addressed your lordship in public, I had exhausted all the 
art of pleasing which a retired and uncourtly scholar can possess, 
I had done all that I could ; and no man is well pleased to have 
his all neglected, be it ever so little, 

“Seven years, my lord, have now passed since I waited in your 
outward rooms, or was repulsed from your doors, during which 
time I have been pushing on my work through difficulties, of 
which it is useless to complain, and have brought it, at last, to the 
verge of publication, without one act of assistance, one word of 
encouragement, or one smile of favor. Such treatment I did not 
expect, for I never had a patron before. 

“The shepherd in Virgil grew at last acquainted with Love, 
and found him a native of the rocks. 

“Ts not a patron, my lord, one who looks with unconcern on a 
man struggling for life in the water, and when he has reached the 
ground, encumbers him with help? The notice which you have 
been pleased to take of my labors, had it been early, had been 
kind ; but it has been delayed till I am indifferent, and cannot 
enjoy it; till Iam solitary and cannot impart it; till Iam known, 
and do not want it. I hope it is no very cynical asperity not to 
confess obligations where no benefit has been received, or to be 
unwilling that the public should consider me as owing that to a 
patron, which Providence has enabled me to do for myself. 

“Having carried on my work thus far with so little obligation 
to any favorer of learning, I shall not be disappointed, though I 
should conclude it, if less be possible, with less; for I have been 
long awakened from a dream of hope, in which I once boasted 
myself with so much exultation, my lord, your lordship’s most 
humble, most obedient servant. Sam. Jonnson.” 


Wuen the will is ready the foot is light. 


BY THE SHORE AT SUNSET. 
I. 
‘Tis eye; slow sinks day’s monarch in the deep: 
The gentle murmur of the fragrant blast 
Is hushed amid the blossomed trees at last 
Whose branches cverhead rich odors weep. 
Beyond the shore the white-winged vessels sleep, 
With pinions ille as a sea-mew dreaming, 
Fixed to their shadows in the azure deep, 
Bright through the deathlike calm in sunset gleaming. 
But there is nothing in thy face of death, 
The soul that fires thy feutures mocks its power; 
And if the stillness of the evening hour 
Enchain thee, from thine eyes a spirit saith — 
Thy life is not the life of mortal breath, 
That springeth up to fade as doth a flower 


II. 
Lift the long lashes of thy deep, dark eyes, 
That I may see my features mirror’d there! 
While stream the sunbright tangles of thy ha‘r 
Back from thy brow, as clouds when daylight divs, 
For, gazing on the many-colored skies, 
And wrapt in contemplation of their glory, 
A goddess to my side from out them flies 
As was their wont to do in classie story! 
I feel a joy, deep-seated in my breast, 
When thou art near, no troubled dream can mar; 
Fairer to me than fairest fancies are. 
This calm reality of perfect rest— 
A moment’s rapture borrowed from the Blest, 
A moment’s truce in life’s increasing war. 


Il, 
On no material harp thy fingers play, 
Thy touch divine upon the heart’s own chords 
Awake a wordless song more sweet than words; 
A song whose meaning words cannot convey, 
Like angel voices at the death of day, 
O’er time for ever fled, a requiem singing, 
Heard of the soul alone, it dies away 
In eestasy of echoes sweetly ringing. 
And now the sun is sunken, and its light 
Pales on the western wave and on the world; 
The halls of heaven that glowed with red and gold, 
Dim clouds, like sorrow, rise and shut from sight, 
While dark-descending on the waters, night 
Broods o’er the face of nature, gray and cold. 


FAMILY ANECDOTES. 


THERE is probably scarcely a single ancient or noble 
family—the terms are not quite synonymous—which does 
not possess a muniment-room, the contents of which have 
never been edited or calendared, and it fairly makes the 
mouth of the historical student water to think what 
treasures of history and of antiquarian gossip lie thus 
buried. Now and again a noble lord graciously puts his 
name to a small compilation, or permits s6me laborious 
antiquarian to rummage amongst his family archives, and 
the little that is given to the world in this way creates 
an irresistible longing for more. One such volume was 
prepared some sixty years ago for the gratification of 
the then Earl of Bridgewater. Only a small number of 
copies were printed ; the book itself was never published, 
and in its present form it naturally belongs to the cate- 
gory of libri rarissimi, If any member of the house of 
Egerton could be induced to reprint it, and to add to it 
from the stores of family papers preserved at Worsley, 
he would do a service to literature and to the public 
generally, the value of which it would not be easy to 
overestimate. In the meantime it may be worth while 
to pick from this book of ‘*I’amily Anecdotes” a few 
of the more striking. , 

The Egerton family, as every one who is well ap in his 
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Burke or Debrett ought to know, has intermarried with 
about half the peerage, and has alliances with every 
one of those great governing families, whose predomi- 
nance has given such strength to the nation in times of 
political storm and stress. Amongst those families, that 
of Churchill is not the least distinguished ; but it is euri- 
ous that the family traditions preserved by the Earl of 
Bridgewater chiefly relate to the avarice of the great 
Duke of Marlborough. The following anecdotes on this 
point will probably be new to most readers, though the 
second, with considerable variations of detail, has already 
found its way into print. When, in the early years of the 


eighteenth century, the Earl of Peterborough was in | 


command of the English forces in Spain and Portugal, 
he found great difficulty in obtaining the necessary sup- 
plies. In order to rectify matters he returned home ; 


| before it, and a coach-road. 


inside out ; ‘the other is that I give it to you,’ and he 
threw it among them.” 

The other story turns also upon the Duke’s parsimony. 
On the eve of a great pitched battle, which was to be 
fought under the joint command of the Duke of Marl- 
borough and Prince Eugene of Savoy, the latter waited 
upon the Duke after dinner to settle the plan of action 
for the following day. ‘‘The Duke had taken up his 
headquarters at asmall house, which had a little garden 
Prince Eugene was received 
in great state. In driving out of the coach-road it struck 
Prince Eugene that there was one manceuvre which he 
had not notified to the Duke. ‘Drive me back again !’ He 
skipped nimbly into the house ; and in the drawing-room 
where he had been received he found the Duke of Marl- 
borough perched upon a chair, with his handkerchief 
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but on application at headquarters he found all his de- 
mands held over for further consideration, whilst the 
Duke of Malborough obtained all he wanted without the 
smallest difficulty. ‘‘ Much disgusted withal,” says Lord 
Bridgewater, ‘‘ he threw himself into a sedan-ehair, and 


drew the curtains at the sides as well as at the front, that | 
he might not be known or seen. The populace took up an | 


idea that the person in the chair was the Duke of Marl- 


borough ; they gathered round it. ‘God bless the Duke | 


of Marlborough! God bless the Duke of Marlborough !’ 
‘Gentlemen,’ said Lord Peterborough, pushing down 
one of the windows, ‘I am not the Duke of Marlbor- 
ough.’ ‘Oh, yes,’ said a spokesman of the multitude, 
‘you are the Duke of Marlborough ; we know you well 
enough.’ ‘Gentlemen,’ said Lord Peterborough, ‘L am 
not the Duke of Marlborough, I tell you, and I will 
give you two convincing proofs Iam not. One is that I 
have but a single guinea,’ and he turned his pockets 


under his shoes, and whiffing out the candles of the 


’ 


middle piece of lustre.’ 

Of the first Duke of Bridgewater, Francis Egerton, the 
friend of Brindley, and the father of inland navigation, 
we have, as might be expected, several anecdotes. 
is very characteristic. He would never allow any one to 
come to him, though he would readily pay visits ; and 
he explained his conduct in this respect by saying : ‘‘ Ts 
they come to me, they stay as long as they please ; if I 
go to them, I can stay as long as I please.” Of his 
thorough independence we get a curious illustration. 
‘‘One morning,” says the Earl, ‘‘ when the Duke and I 
were at Ashridge together, and standing at one of the 
windows after breakfast, a hack-chaise drove into the 
park across the lawn in front of the house. ‘ What is 
that ?’ said the Duke. ‘It is a post-chaise,’ replied one 
of the servants, ‘which Lord Dartmouth has sent for 
Plinkey to take him to the King’s kitchen.’ ‘Then bid 


One 
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Plinkey,’ said the Duke, ‘stay at Ashridge, dress my 
dinner, and not go to the King ;” and, in fact, the car- 
riage went back empty. The Earl of Dartmouth was 
at that time master of the household. The Duke wrote 
to him the following letter : 


““* My Lord—I like my cook ; I will keep him. No endeavors 


would have been made to take him from me if... .’” 


‘“‘We tried,” the Earl goes on, ‘‘to prevent the Duke 
from sending the above letter. He replied, ‘ Lord Dart- 
mouth may interpret the ‘‘if” as he pleases.” ’ 

In the time of the great French war, when every nerve 
was strained, and when the condition of the country was 
such that appeals were made to the patriotism of the 
nation to supplement the taxation by voluntary contri- 
butions, the Duke of Bridgewater behaved splendidly. 
Not merely did he pay willingly every tax that could 
possibly be demanded of him, and even more, but he 
subscribed as much as one hundred thousand pounds to 
the Loyalty Load, and cordially supported Mr. Pitt and 
his government. Once, indeed, he opposed Mr. Pitt, and 
defeated him ; but the question—the Fustian Tax—was 
not one of much moment. Although, however, he thus 
aided the Government by every means in his power, he 
would not receive Mr. Pitt as his guest in Lancashire and 
Cheshire, always replying to every offer of the great 
minister with the most courtly phrases and the most 
plausible excuses. ‘‘ He will see,” said the Duke to the 
writer of the volume, as he went in his boat along the 
navigation, ‘‘ how rich the country is, and will find out 
something in which he may think it will bear additional 
taxing.” 

Here is another anecdote of a stingy peer: ‘* One day,’ 


’ 


says Lord Bridgewater, ‘‘ when we were at dinner at Him- 
ley, the conversation turned upon an anecdote that was 
current about old Lord Foley. It was said that a servant 
of his had found concealed in one of the books of the 
library an India bond for £1,000, which had been hidden 
there, but forgotten by old Mr. Foley ” (in favor of whose 


son the ancient peerage had been revived). ‘‘ Instantly 
this servant brought the bond to my lord, delivered it to 
him as his property (a trover), upon which Lord Foley 
gave him half-a-crown, ‘He could not,’ said Lord 
Dudley, ‘give him more.’ We all stared. ‘He could 
not,’ said Lord Dudley, ‘for the soul of him.’” 
Turning the page, we come upon a pleasant story of 
two peers of the realm playing the noble game of 
“brag.” The Earl of Breadalbane and the Duke of Rut- 
land were on terms of great intimacy. One day when 


they were together at Belvoir, the duke said, “ It is so | 
| lapidated, and some leaves were altogether missing. 


long a journey to Taymouth, and you stay there till just 
the meeting of Parliament. I wish your estates were in 
my county.” ‘‘Ishould be very sorry,” replied Lord 
Breadalbane ; ‘‘my estates would almost cover the whole 
county of Rutland. I fear your grace would not have 
many acres left for yourself.” 

Lord Bath is also the subject of many excellent anec- 
dotes. A saying of his concerning the duties of Ministers 
and the Opposition deserves to be recorded : ‘‘ When one 
is in Opposition,” said he, ‘it is very easy indeed to know 
what to say; but it is difficult when one is Minister to know 
what not to say.” It is possible, we may remark, in pass- 
ing, that some people will say that there are Ministers 
whose easy talking in Opposition makes their speeches in 
office matters of no inconsiderable difficulty. This same 
nobleman appears to have been pretty much of the 
opinion of Shenstone, who always found “ his warmest 
welcome in an inn.” One day when he was going to 
Longleat, the Earl of Bridgewater tells us, he mentioned 


| said Lord Bradford ; ‘‘ there is much difference. 
| sheep may have four legs; a dead sheep has only two. 
| The two fore-legs are shoulders, but there are but two 


the place where he should sleep on the road. ‘You 
will not be so well there as at home.” ‘‘ Yes,” said 
Lord Bath ; “‘ but I like an inn.” ‘* How can you, master 
of Longleat, and with your house in Arlington Street, like 
an inn ?” * Yes,” said Lord Bath ; ‘‘I like an inn because 
they always seem glad to see me.” Lord Bath was not, 
we learn, an early riser, but he used, in return, to sit up 
very late. Lord Loughborough (Wedderburn), who was 
Chancellor in the same Administration with him, was 
wont to say, ‘‘I never knew Lord Bath,” and to explain 
the remark by saying that he ‘‘ used to go to bed before 
twelve, and Lord Bath never was himself—that is, in the 
plenitude of his facalties and gayety—until after mid- 
night.” 

Of Lord Loughborough himself Lord Bridgewater tells 
a couple of stories which are not to be found in Camp- 
bell’s biography of that eminent mediocrity. In his 
capacity as Chancellor he was, of course, judge of the 
sanity of suspected lunatics. The heirs of a gentleman of 
fortune wished to take out a statute of lunacy against 
him, whereupon Lord Loughborough had him brought 
up for examination. A long conversation took place, 
during which the gentleman answered so pertinently and 
spoke so well that the Chancellor was almest convinced 
of his sanity. Toward the end of the examination a slip 
of paper was thrust into his hand, bearing the single 
word ‘‘ Ezekiel.” This was quite enough for Lord Lough- 
borough, who at once began to speak about the Hebrew 
prophets. ‘‘ What fine poetry,” said he, “there is in 
Isaiah ?” ‘‘ Very fine,” replied the patient ; ‘‘ especially 
when read in the original Hebrew.” ‘And how well 
Jeremiah wrote?” “Surely,” was the reply. ‘And 
Ezekiel, too; what a genius was Ezekiel!” ‘Do you 
like him ?” said the man. “I'll tell you a secret; I 
am Ezekiel.” 

The other story is, perhaps, better. The Earl of Brad- 
ford was brought before him for the same purpose, and a 
conversation followed, in which the Chancellor was: com- 
pletely puzzled. At last he asked, ‘‘ How many legs has 
a sheep ?” ‘‘Does your lordship mean,” asked Lord 
Bradford, ‘‘a live sheep or a dead sheep?” ‘Is it not 
the same thing ?” said the Chancellor. ‘‘ No, my lord,” 
A live 


legs of mutton.” 

His residence in the country afforded Lord Bridge- 
water matter for occasional jesting. One of his anec- 
dotes is of a ‘‘ fat, puffy, big-wigged little chap,” who got 
into the desk to read prayers. The prayer-book was di- 


After hunting about for some time, the “ little chap” 
leaned over into the clerk’s pew, and asked, in a very 
audible voice, ‘‘John, John! what has become of ‘ Al- 
mighty and most merciful Father ?’ I can’t find him.” In 
another place he tells a story of his father, who declared 
that he khew the length of an old woman’s conscience. 
An old woman, who was one of the weeders in the garden, 
accosted him one morning and said, ‘‘ My lord, there is 4 
great deal of red tape in the garden-house ; may I take 
some of it ?” ‘* Yes, good woman, certainly,” replied he ; 
**take enough in conscience.” The head-gardener, who 
afterward had occasion for some tape, finding but little 
left, measured the remainder, and found that the old 
woman had taken about thirty yards and a half. 

The last anecdote we propose to cite illustrates very 
forcibly the remark with which we set out as to the value of 


family papers for the elucidation of history. Lord Camp- 
bell, in his ‘* Life of Lord Thurlow,” attributes his fall 
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in 1792, in the main justly, to his opposition to Mr. Pitt's 
Bill for establishing a sinking fund for the redemption of 
the National Debt. On the day following the violent 
speech in which he had opposed the great Minister, 
Thurlow received from him a letter, in which he ex- 
plained that, being convinced of the impossibility of 
His Majesty’s service being any longer carried on to ad- 
vantage while Thurlow and himself remained in their 
present situations, he had addressed the King to that 
effect. The King at once yielded to Mv. Pitt's wishes, 
and caused an intimation to be conveyed to Lord Thur- 
low that His Majesty had no longer any occasion for his 
services. He was, however, retained in office, as Lord 
Thurlow states, until the end of the session, during the 
whole of which time he devoted himself to the task of 
opposing the Government even in such measures as those 
for the abolition of the slave-trade and the relaxation of 
the law of libel. To his action with regard to the latter 
proposal Lord Campbell attributes his immediate dis- 
grace. Lord Bridgewater, however, traces it to a violent 
speech which he delivered on the Hampshire Forest Bill 
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—a measure for encouraging the growth of timber in the 
New Forest—which Thurlow chose to make a matter of 
controversy and an excuse for a most virulent attack 
upon Ministers. His account of the business is really in- 
teresting. ‘‘The Hampshire Forest Bill was brought in 
by the Administration : Lord Chancellor Thurlow went 
down to the House of Lords, there he found it, and 
violently opposed one particular clause. At dinner after- 
ward he alleged that he did not know Ministers counten- 
anced the Bill; he had never seen it. It was proved to 
hjm that it was sent to him three days ago. The real 
fact was that he went to the House, fretting and fuming ; 
he had just been apprised that his natural daughter (Miss 
Thurlow) had eloped with and married Mr. Brown. 
Very grumpy was he; nothing could please him. The 
next day Lord Bath was the person pitched upon to sig- 
nify to him that His Majesty had no further occasion for 
his services as Chancellor. Lord Thurlow was, as it were, 
thunderstruck. He said little, but he made a point of 
this : ‘I desire a copy,’ said he, ‘of that paper,’ pointing 
to the paper in Lord Bath’s hand.” 


OLD YEDDO. 


BUSINESS, PLEASURE AND RELIGION IN JAPAN, 


By WILLIAM ELLIoT GrRiFrFis, 


In Chinese Asia, to accept the calendar made at Pekin 
is a token of loyalty to the dynasty ruling the Middle 
Kingdom. The nations which have long been pupils or 
vassals to the Flowery Land thus signify their adherence 
to Chinese civilization. In 1870 Japan broke away from 
Asiatic traditions by adopting the.Gregorian or European 
calendar. The wrath of the Chinese at Yokohama knew 
no bounds of tongue-abuse. In China the long series 
of reforms, beginning with the acceptance of western 
chronology, looked upon with suspicious hatred, has 
heen almost a cause of war between the rival nations. 

The real meaning of the name Japan, which, in the 
pure native tongue, is literally Hi-no M.to, is the Begin- 
ning of Day. Japan is the land where the day begins. 

In Chinese eyes the New Year, which now in Japan 
falls on January Ist, is about six weeks ahead of time. 
In the Chinese Asia it comes at the end of the twelfth 
lunar month, or about February 1st. In the old days the 
joyful festival came at the blossoming of the dwarf plum 
trees. Their white petals, so beloved of the Japanese, 
wake ‘the shower which does not fall from the skies.” 

Ganjitsu, as the natives call it, is a season, the only one 
in the year, of absolute rest from toil, accompanied with 
revels, merry-making, feasting and visiting. In the fleet- 
ing days of the old year every one contrives to get his 
debts paid. The farmer, whose annual wardrobe costs 
four or five dollars, buys a new robe for himself, and 
new hairpin or girdle for his wife. The city streets are 
full of booths for the sale of greenery and emblems. 
Every one seems to be homeward bound with bundles ; 
and to get properly ready for the day of all days tre- 
mendous exertions are necessary. To see these, let us 
stroll down the city streets, which are always full of in- 
teresting sights and amusing episodes. 

The ruling idea of the housekeeper is to get thoroughly 
cleaned and dusted out. Vivid are the remembrances of 
the writer, who made a pedestrian trip across Japan 
during the end of January, when all womenkind seemed 
in a delirium of house cleaning. The beating of mats, 
scouring of pots and pans, and scrubbing of woodwork, 


went on for a week. This exorcises the demon of dirt. 
The next idea is to purge out the devils and welcome 
the gods of prosperity. Japanese oni or imps are red- 
headed, rough-hided, Caliban-like fellows. They have 
only three toes and four fingers on each extremity re- 
spectively. If they have horns they are small affairs, in a 
state of arrested development. Their teeth are their 
strong points, being many and well-whetted. They are 
capable of reducing bad boys to mince-meat in short 
order. To exorcise the oni, which are supposed to lurk 
in the ceiling, floor, shelves, closets and other coignes of 
vantage all through the house, beans or peas are provided. 
These projectiles are put in a rice measure and set on a 
tray. After duly arraying himself in kam-shimo (shoul- 
der and leg dress) the master of the house seizes the tray 
and forthwith erying, ‘‘ Devils, owf—luck, in,” begins the 
fusillade. He showers the mimic canister shot at door- 
posts, partitions, ceilings, alcovés, and wherever tha 
devils may find a roosting-place. By the time the battlo 
is over the floor is well-sprinkled. The hailstorm spent, 
a few sprigs of thorn-bush, like our holly, which was 
originally used for the same purpose, are stuck in tho 
lintels of the door to keep out the oni. By this time two 
at least of the seven gods of good fortune, have come in 
to stay. One is Ebisu, the provider of daily food. He 
has a good fat ¢ai fish and a kettle of wine ready. Dai- 
koku, the god of wealth, with his full bag of money and 
hammer—symbol of the reward of honest labor—is about 
to take a loving cup with Ebisu. 

The Winter chill is taken off the indoor atmosphere by 
braziers, in which glows ruddily the charcoal. For select 
occasions, balls made of clay and pulverized coal furnish 
a steady, uncrackling heat, with the white ashes which 
speak of refinement or economy. 

Outdoors, the front of the dwelling is gay with symbols 
of highly poetic and mirthful suggestion. Between an 
evergreen tree on one side the door, and a feathery bam- 
boo on the other, a rope of twisted fresh green rice-straw 
keeps off evil influences. Above the centre of this rope, 
looped against the house, over the doorway, are attached a 
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ARMOB AND BRONZE SHOPS. 
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boiled lobster, a piece of charcoal, a mountain orange, a 
dried and sugared persimmon, a frond of fern, a leaf of 
oak, and a strip of seaweed. These are tastefully ar- 
ranged, and have the following symbolical meanings: 
The fin and bamboo are emblems of long life. A lob- 
ster is a type of hale old age. On one’s birthday a friend 
will send you a lobster, meaning thereby to wish that 
you may live until your back is like the lobster’s, bent 
with age. The charcoal, which never decays, is a sym- 
bol of immortality. The orange suggests a pun on the 
phrase _ dai- 
dai, which 
means ‘‘from 
generation to 
generation,” 
which also 
is the name 
of the fruit. 
As this 
orange hangs 
longer on 
the tree than 
any other, it 
is also a 
tokon of lon- 
gevity. The = F 
persimmon |i!) il 
represents 
the sweet- 
ness of con- 
jugal love, 
because, 
though old 
and lasting, 
it is very 
sweet. The 
fern keeps 
its greenery 
a long time. 
The oak-leaf 
is believed 
not to fall 
until the 
young leaf 
appears, and 
so prefigures 
the desire in 
families that 
the parents 
will not die 
until the 
children are 
grown up. 
The name of 
the seaweed 
is another 


were kept on a skewer ready for these visitors. Now all 
the brand-new coins from the mint at Osaka are stamped 
and milled like our own. Whether paid in old or new 
copper, the trivial fee may be either an index of esthetic 
appreciation or as a hint to move on. In Japan, as in 


other countries, fashions easily degenerate into nuisances 


when prosecuted ‘‘ for revenue only.” 

The saké or rice-beer shops do a rousing business in 
holiday and festival times. The one pictured with this 
text stood near the writer’s former residence in Tokio, as 
the capital is 
now called. 
The fun be- 
comes fast 
and furious 
late at night, 
when lan- 
terns within 
and without, 
suspended or 
on standards 
carried in 
the hand or 
swung on 
poles, are 
numbered 
by thous- 
ands. Every 
one is com- 
pelled by 
law to carry 
a lantern af- 
ter sundown, 
and the vari- 
ety of color, 
decoration, 
design and 
armorial 
blazonry on 
the paper is 
endless in 
variety. 

Over and 
on the great 
cornucopia 
of fresh Higo 
rice straw, 20 
feet long, are 
ranged the 
New Year’s 
symbols. 
U nderneath, 
the  shout- 
ing, dancing 
and singing 
of the la- 
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pun on part 
of the Japan- 
ese word 
which means happy. These all hang up until the sev- 
enth day of the New Year. They are then taken down, 
and on the fourteenth day are ceremoniously consumed 
by fire, as an offering to the god of the roads. 
Outdoors, besides the kite-flyers and battledore-players, 
the merrymakers go round in curious umbrella-shaped 
hats of straw, and in long, fringed aprons. They beat 
their clack-sticks, joke, dance and wish ten thousand 
congratulations in front of shop and house. In the old 
days of perforated cast iron and brass *‘ cash,” the coins 


THE BAPTISM OF BUDDHA. 


borers, the 
peddlers 
crying their 
wares, the bearers of palanquins hurrying on, and the 


| bustle and chatter of the eating and drinking crowd 


within, make joyful hilarity rarely equaled. Seldom do 
these scenes degenerate into disorder; for Japanese 
saké, brewed from rice, is but mildly alcoholic. By 
distillation, it may be made as strong as brandy, but its 
average strength is less than that of sherry wine. It is 
not encouraging to the lovers of temperance and morals 
to learn a certain item of statistics: Whereas there 


| were in Old Japan but thirty-three drinks of all kinds 
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—from rice, grain, or potatoes—there are now on sale 
among the Japanese nearly two hundred of the foreign 
and native sorts. 

While every one in the wealthy or middle classes seems 


to be out shopping and spending money on the 29th and | 


B0th days of the last month, the common laborers must 
work till dark of New Year’s Eve to complete chores or 
deliver purchases. Let us turn down into one of the old 
manufacturing streets—one of our favorite walks when in 
the Japanese capital, from 1871 to 1874. Here at once 
we see a picture from life, drawn bya native artist of the 
Hokusai school, though the details of composition were 
manipulated by Aimé Humbert’s French artists. On the 
left is a saddle and armor shop. The banto, or clerk, is 


just unlooping the sun-curtains which adorn the front of | 


Japanese shops, and are hung up and unhooked every 
day. Gilded saddle-flaps and housings, and gorgeous 
crimson bridles and tassels, are there. A Japanese horse, 
when fully caparisoned, is fearfully and wonderfully 
arrayed. The mane and crest are done up into pompons, 
the hoofs are scraped and varnished black, while the tail 
is done up in an embroidered silk bag! Rows of saddle- 


. . . . | 
boards, boxes of coats-of-mail, with one specimen suit | 


made of steel and hide, laced with silk and garnished 
with chased metal, await buyers. Within, the proprietor 
is balancing his ledger. 

Next door, on the right, is a bronze-caster’s war ‘house. 


See his attractive shop-sign—symbol of his crift—a | 
board decorated with those ornamental nail-heuls for | 
Inside, a customer is talking | 


which Japan is famous. 
over a bargain. He turns his head to listen to the shouts 
of the cartmen who go thundering by. No one who 
hears for the first time the weird guttural ery, ‘‘ Hai, hai, 
ho, huida wa ho!” of these fellows, who seem to have 
throats of bronze, can easily forget it. 


The other man in the store calmly blows his nose on 
his paper handkerchief ; while the servant, as is the rule 
in native barguining, brings the purchaser a steaming cup | 


of freshly made tea. Another, in the background, is 
deftly plying his duster of paper strips in hopes of soon 
being at home toasting rice-pastry. 


clothed shop-folk, to see cartmen in Winter nudity ? 
They are dressed chiefly in cuticle sandals and pipe, 
with only a fig-leaf of a belt. A handkerchief, thrown 
over the shoulder, to wipe off perspiration, completes 
their outfit, though not their wardrobe. Even modern 
laws and regulations cannot enforce—in the yural dis- 
tricts, at least—the law of clothes. ‘‘ Man is the chief of 
naked insects,” even yet, in Japan. 

Only one man at the cross-bar wears his cotton coat ; 
with two fellows at the shafts, two or three more pulling 


tgndem, and two supplying the vis a tergo, move the | 
Yet these toiling men will make a | 


heavily laden cart. 
detour, at the risk of straining their backs, rather than 
run over a mangy cur or lazy chicken. 
Buddhists, and do not care to risk crushing out the soul 


They are good 


of some transmigratirg ancestor. A merchant's errand- 
boy, vexed at a moment's delay, chaffs the charioteers 
with a little ironical banter. 
people do to a friend about leaving, ‘‘O shidzukani !” 
(Do go slowly, so as not to fatigue yourself on the 
journey!) The end man sees the fun, and retorts in 
kind. Japanese laborers are jolly fellows, and always 


He cries out, as very polite 


enjoy a joke. They earn but twenty or thirty cents a | 


day. 


Their burden is a big bell, with which in some Bud- 


dhist temple is to ring out the old year and ring in the 
new. Note the curious way the native wheelwright has 


made the felloe of the wheel. It is of tire-less wood, 
without a scrap of metal in it. The segments are mortised 
together, and the resulting circumference will last many 
years. 

Large or small bells like our own, with a clapper inside, 
are unknown in the Mikado’s empire. House bells, hung 
or moved by wire, are equally absent. A little gong, or 
tongueless bell, with a small wooden hammer suspended 
near by, takes the place of our knob. No wonder that 
my friend from Tokio, on visiting me in Philadelphia, 
worked all the knobs on doors and lintel round and 
round, but never thought of pulling one outward. Less 
wonder that he did not get in for many minutes, or until 
Bridget sallied out to inquire into the unusual racket 
among the doorway hardware. 

The large cupola-shaped bells are hung in belfries built 
outside the temple on stone mounds or platforms, over 
which are highly picturesque roofs. The eye or yoke is 
invariably made of two dragon-heads. Inscriptions, 
either engraved, cut intaglio, or cast in bass-relief, are 
found near the top or base, with, perhaps, several rows 
of ripple-like elevations. These are emblematic of the 
snails on Buddha’s bare head, which once kept his 


| shaven cranium moist and saved him from sunstroke. 


An oscillating beam or log of wood hangs two feet or so 
from the bell. 

The timber mass, swung back, is let fly at the round or 
flower-shaped boss (just over the man’s head in the pic- 
ture). An inundation of sweet cadences fills the air—the 
flood of liquid melody will roll on the wind twenty miles 
away. ‘The bell in the picture is a famous one, but rests 
as yet unhung, in Kioto. It stands near a noted temple. 
The now ubiquitous tin-ri-ki-sha (man-power carriage) or 
**Pull-man car” of Japan, shows the new and old, cheek 
by jowl. A world of poetry, legends and associations 
clusters around the temple bell. Its monody foretells to 
the farmer, by the clear or muffled tone of vibrations, 
changes of weather. ‘ To the old folks, listening to ita 
peal from early infancy to green old age, its voice 


| spoke hopefully in youth, encouragingly at man’s estate, 
| solemnly in life’s decline.” One of the three great bells 
Does it look incongruous, after noticing the well- | 


of Japan, that of Zozoji, at Shiba, in Tokio, the famous 
burial-place of the Tycoons, shared with the temple 
itself the ordeal of fire on the eve of New Year’s, 1874. 

One must witness a festival procession, to see the gen- 
uine Japanese let loose, and popular hilarity at its height. 
Then, as history and dogma, myth and science, modern 
and ancient, European and Asiatic, jostle each other, the 
spirits of the populace flow without stint or check. The 
artist has represented one of these bacchanalian occa- 
sions in Benten Dori, Yokohama, or the Avenue of the 
Queen of the Sea. 

In the background, on the left, is the Consulate of the 
United States, which stands on a portion of the old Perry 
Treaty ground of 1854. The stars and stripes float grace- 
fully from the flagpole. In the central background is 
the Town Hall, one of Japan’s westernized public 
buildings, with clock, weather-vane, electric-lights and 
“modern conveniences.”’ To the right, are rows of fire- 
proof storehouses, belonging to native merchants. They 
are’ now gayly decked with the national flag—a red sun 
on awhite field. Policemen, in French uniform, keep 
order in the crowd. With them we leave behind us 
modern history. 

Let us now glance at antiquity. On the platform of 
the great oxen-drawn Phenix cart, a band of musicians 
with three sizes of drums, clack-sticks, flute and vocal 
extravaganza, make what answers on the Japanese tym- 
panum for music. One fellow dressed up as Ailsune, or 
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the fox, and another at the side make pantomimic ges- 
tures. All except the flute-men are yelli:zg at the top 
and from the bottom of their throats, So far, the lower 
crust, or plebeian part. 

On the next tier above, we have the Goddess of War, 
Queen Jingu, who invaded and conquered Corea, His- 
torically, the wide-robed lady holding a bow and a fan 
was @ famous Amazonian warrior. Of her husband, it 
might be said, anent her restless activity, ‘‘ He couldn't 
keep up,” and so, died. Her prime minister, Také-nouchi, 
who kneels behind her, is the Japanese Methuselah, and 
a familiar character in art and legend. With his royal 
mistress, he is deified and worshiped. Hachiman, the 
God of War, at whose shrine Japanese soldiers still wor- 
ship, and in whose caps a tiny image of the god will 
often be found, was the son of Jingu. Without intention 
of punning, Jingu is the representative of Japanese 
Jingoism, or the filibustering spirit. 

To watch a procession, and see all the prominent 
deities in the native Pantheon, is exceedingly interesting 
to the foreigner who is conversant with Japanese history. 
To the people, these oscillating figures, high in air, and 
usually arrayed in correct historical costumes, are gods, 
or, at least, deified spirits. To the critical student, they 
are resurrections from history. 

Back of the Phcenix car, in long perspective, we see 
other holy carts, on whose lofty platforms quiver other 
images of gods and goddesses. The figures, in features 
and costume, are fine works of art. Down to the left, 
with hideous demon mask, horns, tusks, and brimstone 
eyes, walks a representation of the thunder-god —in 
tights. Rar-den is a hairy imp, who usually sits on the 
storm-cloud, and beats his nine drums most lustily. 
To-day he walks on foot. Firemen with their jingling 
staves surmounted with iron rings, their foreheads bound 
with gay kerchiefs, or men with decorated ‘‘ roofs ” (hats) 
and enormous fans, join in the din. 

In the gayest of calico coats, and with uchiwa or flat 
fans, they advertise their respective fire-machines, or the 
saké of some rich brewer or merchant, and shout what- 
ever song they know. The heaviest topers sling round 
their necks a keg of rice-spirit, and by night they are 
flushed and full. To the credit of the Mikado’s govern- 
ment, the obscene symbols—relics of nature-worship— 
once so common in these processions, are no longer per- 
mitted. One of the greatest celebrations of the sort, pic- 
tured on page 569, was on the occasion of the opening 
of the railroad between Tokio and Yokohama, in 1872. 

Of the two old religions in Japan—for Christianity is 
now not only nominally, but actually, one of the religions 
of New Japan—Buddhism was, and is, the most popular. 
Famous carvers of statues of Shakee or Shakya Muni, the 
India sage, have employed their genius and deft hands 
on these objects of adoration. Some of the renowned 
images were brought from Corea or carved as early as 
the seventh century. The most ancient have the most 
sanctity, and receive the greater attention from pilgrims. 
One which stood a notable test of fire centuries ago has 
since been found, it is reported, made of platinum. 

At some shrines, a day is set apart for the baptism of 
Buddha. Then dippers are kept busy from rosy morn 
to dewy eve. Babies, children, women, and shaven pates, 
take part, with seemingly as much merriment as reve- 
Buddhist temples are usually gay with flowers, 
gilt, color, and all the splendor and luxury of decorative 
art. Indeed, the cult imported from India has been the 
foster-mother of Japanese art, which might never have 


rence, 


reached its inimitable height but for the patronage and | 


stimulus of the temples, 


A Shinto shrine displays characteristics the very re- 
verse. Its virgin wood must not be defiled by paint, 
lacquer, gilt or metal nails. Its curtains are of plain 
bamboo, and the interior is as austerely simple as a 
Greek fane. Only the sacred mirror, emblem of purity, 
hangs in the centre, with leaves and flowers of a certain 
tree and notched strips of white paper, on which abide 
the presence of the spirits of earth and heaven. The 
offerings, on unvarnished wood trays, are of the fruits of 
the soil and the fish of the sea. In some shrines of the 
stricter variety of Shinto, the priests bind a strip of paper 
over their mouths while officiating, lest their breath defile 
the offerings. 

In or near the sacred edifice are held the holy dances 
called No, and are chanted the ancient liturgies called 
Norito. See the dancer robed in white, with long sleeves, 
vastly long trail, and a skirt-holder at the back of the 
belt which looks like, and is, literally, a shirt-holder. 
His head is dressed in ancient-styled capillary architect- 
ure, and garnished with flowers. Fronting his ears are 
symbols of attentive listening to the commands of the 
gods. A common Shinto prayer ends with the petition 
that the devotee may hear ‘‘ with the sharp-earedness of 
the forth-galloping colt.” 

In his right hand is the mirror, hung on the flower- 
decked wand, for the dancer is enacting a tableau. Whilo 
one on the right chants the text or story of the No, and 
the Mikado’s band makes weird musical accompaniment 
with instruments of wind, string and percussion, the 
solitary dancer acts out in pantomime the events of the 
drama. <A page waits at the right to present an offering 
at the right time. 


The No may be described as a species 


of Japanese sacred opera. 


The piece rendered in the present instance rests on the 
following legend in the native mythology: ‘“‘In the 
early ages of the world and universe, the Sun Goddess, 
vexed by the evil pranks of her brother, who was ruler of 
the moon, retired into a cave, and heaven and earth were 
plunged into darkness. A council of all the gods was 
held in the dry bed of the River of Heaven (the Milky 
Way) to take proper means to entice her out of the cave. 
It was resolved that a looking-glass should be made, to 
tempt her to gaze at her own beauty, and that tricks 
should be played to arouse her curiosity to see what was 
going on outside. Accordingly fires were built, cocks 
set crowing, and Uzumé, the Goddess of Fun, began to 
dance while the orchestra of tht gods made music. As 
she danced Uzumé jingled bells, waved her wand and 
sang. Behaving very foolishly, the gods laughed so 
heartily that the heavens shook as with claps of thunder. 
Meanwhile, the God of Strong Hands stood near the rock 
door ready to pull it open, while the doubly beautiful 
goddess held up the mirror. All this was too much for 
the curiosity of the far-shining Goddess of the Sun. 
Peeping forth to see what was going on, the mirror en- 
ticed her further, and the Strong-handed God pulled 
away the rock door, seized her by the hand and dragged 
her forth. Instantly heaven and earth were lightened, 
gloom fled from all eyes, and everybody was ‘ white- 
faced.’ ” 

This was the origin of the arts of the jeweler, mirror- 
maker, weaver, carpenter and metal-worker, and of music 
and dancing. The ‘‘comedy which makes the gods 
laugh,” or ‘‘ Dai Kagura,” is still played in every Japan- 
ese village. In more stately and dignified form, musical, 
literary and dramatic, it becomes part of the Shinte 
ritual, 

In common language, whatever is amusing, pleasant 
‘ and of delightful association is omo skiroi—‘‘ white face ™ 
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DAUGHTERS OF CAIN. 


ETTA W. 


CHapTterR XVII. 


Estuer found Aunt Debbie in the old, familiar living- 
room, taking an inventory of the dead light-keeper’s pos- 
sessions, with which the apartment was bestrewn. At 
sight of Esther in the open door the old spinster uttered 
& groan. 

‘Oh, you wicked, ungrateful girl !” she began, shrilly ; 
“you ran away from him, and now he’s good for sharks 
and dog-tish, and I’ve got to leave the Rock. where I’ve 
lived this seventeen year and more ; and, oh, Lord ! we've 
had nothing but bad luck since that Canadian deceiver | 
Erst set his foot on the island. Have you brought your 
marriage lines with you ?” 

Yes,” answered Esther, and whipped from her pocket 
a paper in the Rev. David Lane’s own handwriting. | 
“Read for yourself, Aunt Deb.” 

Aunt Deb read, then looked critically at her niece. 

** You’re awfully peaked,” she sneered, ‘‘ and as white 
as a ghost. What do you s’pose this slip of paper 
amounts to ?” snapping her bony fingers contemptuously 
at the certificate. ‘‘ He’s deserted you a-ready, I hear— 
cleared out as soon as the first week of his honeymoon 
was over. More than likely he’s got a wife in Canady— 
there’s plenty of sich men a-going now-a-days—you-can’t 
take up a newspaper but that you read of ’em. Sure 
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as you're born, Esther, that man ain’t your lawful hus- 
band.” 

‘‘Oh, don’t say such dreadful things to me!” shud- 
dered Esther ; ‘‘ you will drive me mad!” 

‘Serves you right !” cried Aunt Deb, viciously ; ‘‘ why 
did you go and run off from your gran’ther and me, that 
has slaved late and early for you ever since the time 
your ma died and left you, a miserable, week-old baby. 
It’s a judgment, Essie, and you can jest take it as sich ! 
And whatever Jim Hart, your pa, will say, when he hears 


| how you’ve thrown yourself away on a stranger, after all 
| the money he’s spent on your clothes and board and 
| eddication, I, for one, don’t know !” 


‘‘ Aunt Deb,” said Esther, regaining her self-possession 
instantly, and flashing lightning upon the old spinster 


| from her black eyes, ‘‘I went away with my husband be- 
| cause I loved him, and believed—yes, knew that he was 


You are beside yourself when you 
tell me that Iam not his wife. His mother was dying. 
It was right that he should go to her, and alone. Every- 
thing is right”—defiantly. ‘‘I would have nothing differ- 
ent—nothing! I love him, I trust him as I trust Heaven, 
and he loves me.” 


Aunt Deb smiled scornfully. 


worthy of my love. 
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reckon you're a right-down 


** Maybe, Essie, maybe. I 
happy bride, eh !” 

‘*T am unspeakably happy !” cried Esther, fiercely. 

Up rose Aunt Deb, sniffing wrathfully. 

“‘ Look here, Esther Hart, you’re a precious hypocrite, 
that’s what you are! But you don’t deceive me. J can 
read you without spectacles, and your heart’s a-busting 
this very minute! Oh, I wish to mercy your pa would 
come home! Have you heard from him lately ?” 

‘*I received a letter to-day,” acknowledged Esther, 
with pale lips, ‘‘and destroyed it unread.” 

“Gracious goodness! why did you do that ? 
may have been news in it.” 

‘‘Perhaps. I do not know nor care,” cried Esther, 
wildly. ‘‘Tell me about my father, Aunt Deb. Is hea 
good man? Does any cause exist for me, his daughter, 


There | 


to be ashamed of him, or for others to despise him ? | 


Why did he go West? Had he ever—ever—done any- 
thing wrong here?” 

Aunt Deb stared. 

Esther was leaning toward her with pale, parted lips, 
and an air of feverish eagerness. 

** Goodness me !” cried the old woman ; “‘ whatever put 
such notions in your head? Jim went West to git 
money, as most men go. He never did anything wrong 
that J know of, except to marry a silly chit of sixteen— 


Drusie Runnel, your mother—and at her death leave his | 


young one for gran’ther and me to bring up. He come 
of rich folks in Massachusetts, did Jim. They didn’t 
like his marriage with Drusie, and there was trouble. 
We never knew much about it. Jim was mighty close- 
mouthed regarding his folks ; but he was well-born, and 
he’d been to college. No, Esther Hart, you’ve no reason 


to be ashamed of your-pa._ I reckon he’s worked hard | 


out there in the Colorado silver mines, for he’s sent us a 
good deal of money, first and last—Jim was always gener- 
ous with his money. I don’t want to hear anybody,” 
and Aunt Deb bristled like an indignant hen, * talking 
against Jim where J am.” 

Strange, nameless fears had been tugging, of late, at 
Esther’s heart. The relief which she experienced from 
this speech of Aunt Deb’s brought the tears of relief 
to her eyes. 

“Oh, I'm glad—so glad! she gasped. 


to—to— But no matter. Now that gran’ther is dead, 
Aunt Deb, what will you do ?” 

“T’m going over to live on the mainland,” answered 
Aunt Deb, with decision. ‘‘I can’t abide this Rock any 
longer. Moreover, there'll be a new appointment, and I 
shouldn’t be allowed to stay, anyway. Gran’ther has left 
a little property—I shall take charge of it till I hear from 
your pa. Iwas only a stepdarter, but I ought to have 
my share,” whining. ‘‘ You see his belongings, Esther,” 
waving her bony hand toward the medley of things 
which she had collected in the kitchen—articles of cloth- 
ing, fish-nets, spy-glasses, foreign curiosities of all kinds, 
for Joe Runnel had been a sailor in his youth. ‘If you 
see anything here,” said Aunt Deb, with great generosity, 
“that you'd like to have for a keepsake, Esther—a re- 
membrancer of your poor drowned gran’ther, you may 
take it.” 

Esther looked around on the garments once worn by 
the dead—on odd shells from tropic islands, lovely bits of 
Chinese handiwork, ivory and corals, and silver filigree 
from India. What arch-fiend stood behind her, to 
prompt the selection which she finally made? There 
were the old glasses, through which she had watched the 


wild sea and the distant tints so many times, but she ' sombre entrance of Tamarack Hall. 


“T thought | 
somebody at Cinderville had been slandering my father | 


will start for Canada. 
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passed them by, and, from the dead man’s possessions, 


| took up a small silver-mounted revolver. 


**Oh, lor’, you don’t want ¢hat, Esther !” cried Aunt 
Deb. 

Guy Fleetwood's wife put the weapon quietly in her 
pocket. 

** Yes, I do,” she answered. ‘‘I will keep this to re- 
member gran’ther by.” 

‘*Maybe you mean to kill yourself, if the man you 
think you’ve married don’t come back to you,” said Aunt 
Deb, suspiciously. ‘‘How long be you agoing to stay 
over there at Cinderville tavern, waiting for him ?” 

Esther blazed up again like a firebrand. 

** A lifetime, if need be!” 

Aunt Deb groaned. 

“You always was a headstrong piece, Esther. Thank 
the Lord, no man ever came coaxing me to run away with 
him afore I had known him a week. Too much beauty 
is worse than none. Now you may as well make up your 
mind to the worst. He’s surely got another wife some- 
where—perhaps two or three. I writ to your pa the 
very morning after you eloped with the Canadian, and 
told him what you had done.” 

‘*I do not care,” answered Esther Fleetwood, wearily; 
**T am no longer under my father’s control—I belong not 
to him now, but to my husband, We will talk no more 
of this matter, Aunt Deb—I cannot bear it !” throwing 
out her hands with a wild gesture. 

Aunt Deb wisely relapsed into silence. 

Esther Fleetwood remained at the Rock that day and 


| the night following; then she returned to the inn at 


Cinderville. 

No message had arrived in her absence—no letters. 
Sick at heart, she ascended to her lonely chamber. The 
sun was setting on the sea. A schooner lay at the old 
wharf, bathed in a splendor of gold and purple light. 
Happy voices arose from the beach. The peace and quiet 
of the scene filled this forsaken bride with a sort of 
dumb anguish. She flung the silver-mounted revolver, 
that ‘“‘remembrancer ” of Gran’ther Joe, which she had 
brought from the Rock, into a drawer of her old-fash- 
ioned bureau. Her last hope died, and a desperate de- 
termination took possession of her. 

“‘T will stay here no longer !” 
** Anything is better than suspense. I must find him—I 
must know the worst—it is my right. This very night I 
I will stand face to face with him 
once more. And if he is, indeed, false ; if he has de- 
ceived me; if he has ceased to love me, it will be time 


” 


for me to die! 


she said to herself. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
VENGEANCE. 

An old-fashioned; imposing, Canadian house, with 
roomy out-buildings, and a tall iron gateway, on the further 
side of which ran the post-road to Quebec, with a tele- 
graph wire following its long and lonely track. In the 
silent garden a tame doe was feeding on the short, sweet 
turf. Not far away ran a broad river, full of foaming 
rapids, with the clustered roofs of mills upon its bank. 
An avenue of tamarack trees, dripping now in a dreary 
drizzle of rain, led up to the porch. The shutters were 
closed along the front of the heuse, and a funereal gloom 
and stillness reigned about it—indeed, the mistress of the 
mansion had but just been carried forth to her long 
home, and the shadow of death seemed yet to linger 
about her late earthly habitation. 

A woman stood at the iron gate and looked over at the 
She was dressed in 
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black and closely vailed ; but her handsome figure be- 
trayed youth and strength, and two luminous eyes, like 
moons, shone through the tissue that covered her face. 

“This is the place,” she said to herself, then went 
boldly up the wet avenue under the tamaracks, stepped 
into the porch and raised the brass knocker. A middle- 
aged servant appeared in answer to the call, ‘‘I wish to 
see Mr. Fleetwood,” said the visitor, in a low, firm voice. 

‘“‘ He is gone to ride with Miss Loftus, ma’am,” replied 
the woman. 

The lady in black gave a slight start. 

‘‘Beg pardon,” she murmured, bebind her vail, ‘‘ I did 
not hear the name.” 

‘“Miss Loftus,” repeated the domestic, raising her 
voice a little, ‘*Mr. Fleetwood’s cousin—the young lady 
that he’s going to marry soon.” 

She stood like a graven image. The tame doe lifted a 
gentle head and looked at her with wondering eyes. 
From the tall tamaracks the rain dripped like tears. 

“Ah, yes—I understand,” said the vailed lady. ‘‘I 
have come a long way to see Mr. Fleetwood. My busi- 
ness with him is of great importance. Permit me to wait 
here till he returns.” 

The low, sweet voice won its way to the servant’s 
heart. 

‘‘ Certainly,” she said ; ‘‘ Mr. Fleetwood will soon be 
back. He’s gone down to the mills on the river. Come 
in. The library is the cheerfulest just now, ma’am,” 
beckoning the stranger to a door on one side of the wide 
hall. ‘‘ There was a funeral here last week, and it seems 
as though the house was full of it still.” 

‘‘Then Mrs. Fleetwood is dead ?” murmured the vailed 
visitor. 

‘‘Yes, ma’am, dead and buried. 
some friend of the family. 
her room above-stairs. 
her ?” 

‘‘No,” answered the other, quickly ; ‘‘I do not know 
the family—I do not wish to see any one but Mr. Fleet- 
wood.” 

The servant looked vaguely surprised, but she con- 
ducted the visitor into Guy Fleetwood’s library, and 
there left her. 

It was a handsome room, furnished in oak. Heavy 
curtains draped the long windows. Family portraits and 
oaken shelves crowded with books covered the warm- 
tinted walls. On the, tiled hearth a jovial wood fire was 
burning away the dampness of the atmosphere. The 
place had been recently vacated. On a low easy-chair— 
a woman’s chair—lay a piece of Kensington needle-work, 
and on the floor below was a handkerchief of cobweb 
texture, dropped plainly from some fair hand. 

Esther Fleetwood, the forsaken bride, flung back her 
yail and stood for a moment gazing around the apart- 
ment. She was deadly pale, and her black eyes shone 
like some wild hawk’s. This was her husband’s home— 
this room was his private library—then, to whom could 
these feminine trifles belong? With feverish haste she 
snatched up the handkerchief, faintly scented with 
heliotrope. In one corner a name was embroidered— 
“Maud.” 

Her rival !—the cousin to whom Guy Fleetwood, ac- 
cording to the statement of his own servant, was about to 
marry. Great Heaven! Then was she, Esther Hart, his 
lawful wife, or only the victim of a gross deceit ? And if 
the former, how dared he talk, or even think, of marriage 
with another woman ? 

She sank into a chair—this forsaken girl who had crept 
by stealth into the home of her husband. A black gulf 


Of course you’re 
Mr. Fleetwood’s aunt is in 
Would you like to have me call 


of doubt and despair opened at her feet. Over tha 
mantel hung a portrait cf Fleetwood himself. Oh, 
that handsome blonde face, with the bold eyes and the 
smiling .lips, how it mocked her now, as it looked down 
from the high wall! Mand, the cousin, held his faith- 
less heart, and she, Esther, was scorned, betrayed, de- 
serted. Ah, would she tamely submit to’ this great 
wrong ? 

The fire snapped cheerily on the hearth. Now and ther 
a step went by in the hall outside. She waited with such 
patience as she could command, and presently her 
strained ears caught the sound of approaching wheels. 
Yes, a carriage, drawn by a pair of handsome Canadian 
horses, had just turned through the iron gateway—it was 
moving up the avenue of tamaracks. Quick as lightning 
Esther Hart darted to the nearest window, and slipped 
behind the heavy curtain. 

A sound of feet in the porch, voices in the hall—one 
too familiar, alas !—and the library-door flew back, and 
in swept Mand Loftus, fat and fair, her blonde “comeli- 
ness set off to the best advantage by decorous mourning. 
At her heels followed Guy Fleetwood. 

“Tam quite chilled,” she exclaimed, advancing to the 
fire, with hands outstretched to the warmth ; “either by 
the weather or your moods, Guy. Do you know that 
you are quite dreadful to-day ? You ought to kiss my 
hand, and apologize humbly for all your sins of omission 
and commission ?” 

Never dreaming of the hawk eyes that watched him be- 
hind the heavy curtain, he bent and lightly touched his 
lips to the pretty, plump hand outstretched to the fire. 
He looked very grave and pale, but not particularly un- 
happy. 

**T kiss your hand, cousin,” he answered, in the light, 
drawling tone which the concealed watcher remembered 
only too well, ‘‘and I crave forgiveness for all my sins. 
In what have I particularly offended ?” 

‘*Oh, you are distrait and gloomy, and altogether hor- 
rid, Guy! I hope you will not indulge in such freaks of 
temper after we are married. I should detest a husband 
of that sort. A woman only has the right to be a creature 
of moods. There are wrinkles over your classic nose— 
you seem to be lost in gloomy perplexities, Really, I do 
not know what to make of you.” 

She tossed off her hat and wraps. Her black dress made 
her look exquisitely fair, and her blonde hair, ruffled into 
little damp curls about her mischievous eyes, gave her a 
charming childish expression. Fleetwood stood on the 
hearth, looking down at her with a sombre, unsmiling 
face. 

‘Perhaps it is this dark, dreary house that affcts you 
so unpleasantly, Guy,” she went on. ‘‘I feel its uncanny 
influence myself—indeed, I am sadly homesick for my 
dear friend Mignon Vye, and all the delightful people 
that I left at Rookwood. When we are married you 
must tear down this ancient barrack, and build a nice 
Queen Anne villa.” 

‘“Don’t be absurd, Maud ! he muttered, biting his lip. 
She tapped the hearth petulantly with her little foot. 

‘© You address the future partner of your life in a pas- 
sionately fond way, dear! Don’t be absurd! No, I will 
not ; but I will be honest and bold enough to ask you a 
few questions. First of all, are yon in secret trouble ?°’ 

‘* No,” he answered, sharply ; ‘‘ certainly not !”’ 

‘Are you angry with me, Guy ?” 

**No—no.” 


Cinderville was not good for you. I find yon greatly 


changed—indeed, you are not the same cousin Guy that 
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I knew six months ago. 
take me in your arms.”’ 

He’did so mechanically. 

** Now do you love me, sir? Can you take your solemn 
oath that I am dearer to you than all the rest of the 
world 22" 

“Medd ! Mand !” 

‘* A direct reply, if you please !” 

Maud P 

‘No evasions, sir—yes or no.’ 

“Yes,” he answered, whimsically, but at the same time 
pushed her straight back from him. 

It was that movement which saved her life. Both 
heard a slight sound at the other end of the room—both 
turned simultaneously, and saw the heavy curtain flung 
back from the window, and the figure of a woman burst- 
ing out of ambush there, like a comet from a cloud. 

Nemesis, child of Nox and goddess of vengeance, 
whose statue Phidias carved, could not have worn a 
grander aspect! Her tragic face was like gray stone, her 
eyes were coals of fire. Oh, the fury and the reproach in 
those eyes! Would Guy Fleetwood ever forget them, as 
they transfixed him with their accusing gaze. Surely 
the spirit of her fierce robber father was there! Here 
was the true daughter of that Western outlaw who had 
never felt pity or mercy. 

**Esther! My God !” cried out Guy Fleetwood. 

She tore something from beneath her shawl. 

** Traitor!” she answered. Then there was a flash, a 
report, one awful shriek from Maud Loftus, and Guy 


If you are not angry with me, 


’ 


Fleetwood staggered, and with the blood streaming down | 


his face fell forward, prone upon his own hearth, and lay 
there, motionless. 


When the startled servants came rushing upon the 
scene, they found Maud Loftus swooning in the nearest 


chair. On the floor lay a silver-mounted revolver, which 
had once been the property of the light-keeper at Porgy 
Island. A window facing the garden stood wide open, 
but the murderess was nowhere to be seen. Black Dave's 
daughter had avenged her wrongs, and also made good 
her escape from Tamarack Hall. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
A NEW ARRIVAL. 

Aunt Des shook the scanty soil of Porgy Island from 
her feet, and leaving the lighthouse-tower and the cottage 
to strangers, moved across the hungry sea to Cinderville, 
and took up her abode in a little cottage that stood 
in a straggling by-way of that fishy hamlet. 
thing she did after settling herself in this new home 
was to plod up to the inn and ask for Esther. The girl 
was not there. 
in the Barton stage several days before, the inn-folks said. 

** Whither ?” the old woman asked, but no one could 
tell her. 

Aunt Deb meandered back to her new quarters and sat 
down in loneliness to wait. 
Esther came not. 
scraggy and dolorous than ever, stood in her cottage-door 
and watched in vain for her lost niece. 


I gave her at the lighthouse,” moaned Aunt Deb. ‘ Mis- 
fortunes never come singly, they pour in galloping tor- 
rents. 
and what sort of an account am I to give of her to Jim 
Hart, her father ?” 

One week and then another passed away. 
threatening night in early Autumn. 


It was 4 
The wind swept in 


The first | 


She had left the place—-gone off alone | 


Day after day passed, but | 
The old woman, who had grown more | 


| the girl. 
**More than likely she’s killed herself with that pistol | 


Wherever am I to look for that unhappy child, | 


wild gusts over the sea, and the salt waves raced wrath- 
fully up and down the beach. Concordia Tempest sat in 
her Cinderville cottage, sewing by the light of a kerosene 
lamp. She had put on a black dress in memory of the 
old light-keeper, and her fox-colored hair was screwed 
into a shrewish knot at the top of her head. 

“Such a sputtering and muttering as is in that fire to- 
night !” soliloquized Aunt Deb, with a frightened look at 
her little stove, wherein a modest blaze flickered, for at 
this season the Cinderville climate was decidedly chilly; 
such a racketing and bellowing as that wind makes out 
on the sea! Seems as if ‘twas footsteps hurrying this 
way ; or maybe, Esther’s dead, and her speerit has come 
back to haunt her poor old aunt.” 

She turned up the kerosene lamp hurriedly, and cast a 
trembling glance around the room. Aunt Deb was not 
timorous by nature, but to-night old memories had got 
possession of her, and some sharp pangs of conscience 
made her wince. 

‘Oh, gracious goodness !” she continued. ‘I did the 
best I could for Esther always. We've all sinned and 
fallen short—I,” bracing up suddenly, ‘‘no more than 
another, as I know. What I did for the girl was for her 
good. Oh, Lord ! that is her ghost, sure !” as a great gust 
of wind tore round the cottage, and died away in a plain- 
tive wail upon the beach. At the same moment came 
a sound of hurrying feet on the path of cobble-stones 
outside the house. The door flew open, and on the 
threshold, white, awful, spirit-like indeed, stood Esther 
herself. 

Aunt Deb, in mortal terror, dropped her sewing, and 
fell on her knees. 

‘*Lord have mercy !” she screamed. 
did it, Esther—’twas Father Joe. He planned the whole 
thing, from first to last. I only helped him carry it out. 
IT hope to goodness I h’ain’t got to answer for his sins! 
Didn’t we treat you well? Didn’t you have your own 
way always, and a headstrong one it was. ‘Hark irom 
the tombs a doleful sound’—‘ All flesh is grass,’ and 
‘dust we are, and unto dust we——’ Now, look here, 
Esther, is it really you, or only your ghost ?” 

The apparition on the threshold entered quickly, and 
closed the door after her. 

“Tt is I, myself,” she answered. 
crazy, Aunt Deb ?” 

Aunt Deb arose in some confusion. 

‘‘For pity’s sake, where do you come from, Esther 
Hart ?” she cried. 

** Canada,” answered Esther. 

‘** And what have you been doing this last fortnight ?” 

** Hiding.” 

‘“‘ Hiding !” gasped Aunt Deb ; “‘ from what ?” 

“The officers of the law.” The girl looked around the 
cottage, but with no sign of alarm, ‘I think Iam pur- 
sued. There was a strange man in the Barton stage to- 
night. He followed me over the beach. I stopped at the 
inn to ask about you—he stopped, also. Ileft him there, 
but he will come here—he is pursuing me—I feel it !”’ 

Aunt Deb forced her niece down into a chair, and took 
off her hat and shawl. A startling change had come to 
In dress, she looked disordered, neglected. 
There were hollows under her queenly eyes, and her 
lovely tragic face was wasted and colorless. All the 
old symptoms of life had faded out of it. 

‘Esther Hart, what has happened to you ?” cried Aunt 
Deb, aghast. 

“‘“Much—oh, so much !” answered the returned wan- 
derer, wearily. ‘First, of all, he is dead, and I am a 
widow.” 


**Tt wasn’t I that 


‘*Have you gone 
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“T don’t know as I'm sorry to hear that,” said Aunt | 
Deb. ** How did he die ?” 

“T killed him !” 

The old woman recoiled with a scream. 

‘Lord help us! You don’t mean that, Essie—your 
mind is wandering. You look sick enough to be in bed 
this very minute. I'll warrant, soothingly, “that you 
haven’t had a bite of supper, poor child. Wait a minute, 
and I'll get something ready for you.” 

She ran to her cupboard for a pot of tea, set forth 
bread and meat and other eatables upon the table and 
forced Esther to partake. The girl did as she was urged, 
but in a listless, unconscious way. 

“When I came to think over the matter,” quavered 
Aunt Deb, ‘“‘I was sorry I give you that pistol of gran- 
ther’s, Essie! Sich weapons are dangerous for women 
to carry. You might have shot yourself with it.” 

*‘T shot him instead,” said Esther. ‘‘ I went to Canada 
to do it—to his own house.” 

There was something frightful in her dull, unmoved 
yoice. 

Aunt Deb jumped nervonsly. 

**Don’t talk like that, Essie,” pleaded the frightened 
eld woman, ‘I don’t believe it—I won't believe it! 
You’re clean demented. And if anybody comes a-look- 
ing for you here, they ain’t a-going to find you—not if I 
know myself.” 

Esther’s limp hands fell drearily to her side. 

**What do I care ?” she answered, hoarsely ; ‘life is 
over—happiness is over. At first I was afraid. I as- 
sumed a false name ; I hid myself in a miserable lodg- 
ing-house in the most obscure quarter of Quebec. I 
pretended that I was a nursery governess seeking em- 
ployment. For days I watched the daily newspapers, 
but, strange to say, found no mention of the murder in 
them. Then, of a sudden, all fear left me. I deter- 
mined to return to you boldly. I have had my ven- 
reance. Should I live a century, there could be nothing 
more for me in life. I am ready to give myself up. I 
wish they would come and take me now. He was false, | 
Aunt Deb—he was going to marry his cousin. I saw her 
with him ; I heard him tell her that he loved her. Do | 
you wonder that I killed him ?” 

“Oh,” cried Aunt Deb, in distraction, ‘it’s just what | 
I expected! One foot on the land and one on the sea, 
the deceiver, to one thing constant never. Hark ! there’s 
somebody coming up the path, as sure as you’re born! 
Now, where be I going to conceal you, Esther Hart ?” 

She ran and drew the bolt of the cottage-door, but tlre 
girl by the table did not stir or change countenance. 

**You will not conceal me anywhere, Aunt Deb,” she 
answered, listlessly. ‘‘I shall not move from this room.” 

A heavy step crunched along the cobble-stone walk. 
A loud rap fell on the cottage-door, then a hand at- 
tempted to push it open. 

**For the Lord’s sake,” implored Aunt Deb, in abject 
terror, ‘‘be quick ! There’s an oak press in my bedroom, 
let me lock you into it. They'll hang you if they catch 
you!” Esther smiled drearily. 

‘“* A life for a life! That is Bible law, Aunt Deb—that | 
is as it should be.” 

The knocks on the door redoubled. 

‘*Open inside there !” cried a man’s voice; “ open, 
Concordia Tempest.” 

‘** Somebody is calling me by name,” 
amazement. 

Esther started up from her chair, and sweeping to the 
door, threw it back before Aunt Deb could put out a 
hand to stop her. 

s 


said Aunt Deb, in 
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‘‘ Enter !” she cried, in a voice like a bugle ; ‘enter, 
whoever you may be—I am here !” 

From the windy darkness a man stepped promptly into 
the room—the very person that Esther Hart had seen in 
the Barton stage—the very person that had followed her 
over the beach that night to the Cinderville inn. 

He was in the prime of life, tall, handsome, imposing— 
sunburned of face, but as faultless in dress as though he 
had just emerged. from a tailor’s shop. 

“By my soul!” said the stranger, looking hard at 
Esther Hart, ‘‘ [have seen this face once before to-night ! 
Thanks for your welcome! Iam very glad you are here, 
my dear. How d’ye do, Concordia ?” advancing sud- 
denly to dumbfounded Aunt Deb, and holding out his 
hand ; ‘‘ you haven’t changed much in eighteen years—ne 
more has Cinderville. Come, don’t you know me?” 

Something in the ring of that voice stirred the chords 
of memory in her breast. She snatched the kerosene 
lamp from the table, and lifted it up ‘to his sunburned 
face. 

“Can I believe my eyes ?” she said, slowly. 

**T think you can,” he answered. ‘Look again, Con- 
cordia. Do you see anything familiar ?” 

** Yes, I do,”’ she replied ; ‘‘I see Jim Hart come back 
to us arter long years—come back at the minute when we 
need him most. Esther! Esther!” raising her voice to a 
shrill scream, ‘‘it’s no officer of the law, but your own 
father, from Leadville mines! He'll save you—go to him 
—you're his own flesh and blood—go to him, I say !” 

She stood, for a moment, like a statue—she had never 
known the love or care of parent in her life. In this 
fearful crisis, this hour of peril and despair, lo ! here was 
the face of a father looking upon her—the hand of a 
father outstretched to claim her. With a cry, she cast 
herself at his feet, and clasped him wildly about the 


‘knees. 


‘* Father, father !” she sobbed ; “take me away—oh, 
take me away where I can never, never be found—wl.-re 
nobody that I have ever known will see me more !” 


CHAPTER XX. 
TWO IN ONE. 

Jim Harr raised his daughter from the floor of Aunt 
Deb’s cottage. ‘ 

**What does all this mean ?” he demanded, with a 
man’s natural antipathy to scenes. 

**Let me lock the door, Jim,” quavered Aunt Deb. 
‘*Esther’s in trouble ; somebody may step in unawares. 
You see we were expecting something unpleasant when 
you appeared,” 

** Trouble ?—what kind of trouble ?” 
comer. 

‘‘Jim’s a gentleman !” had always been Aunt Deb's 
favorite boast concerning her brother-in-law. It did not 
seem a vain one. He was somewhat brown and weather- 
beaten, as a Western miner should be, but extremely 
good-looking and extremely well dressed. He had a 
quiet, courteous manner, and a well-bred—yes, distingyé 
A hawk-like keenness in his face added to its at- 
tractiveness. Plainly Esther’s father was no ordinary 
individual. 

“You must tell him the story, Esther,” groaned Aunt 
Deb ; ‘‘I can’t. What with this girl’s troubles, and such 
sudden comings and goings, I’m all strack upin a heap,” 
and she dropped helplessly into a chair. ‘You migl:t 
have written, Jim, for us to expect you.” 

“And soI did,” he answered, sharply. ‘‘In my last 
letter to Esther, I told you I was coming.” 


cried the new- 


air. 


, 


‘ The girl by this time had recovered her self-control. | ties. 


She stood up, tall, white, rigid, before this stranger- 
father and said + 

**One day, when I was in great distress—you won’t un- 
lerstand how I could do it, but I destroyed your letter, 
unread. That is why you took us by surprise just now.” 

He turned her to the light and looked at her long and 
critically. She bore the inspection without flinching. 

**You are a handsome girl!” he said, at last ; ‘‘I am 
not ashamed of you. You do me credit. Have I been a 
good father to you, while I was West and you East ? 
Have you had all you needed in the way of fine clothes, 
and trinkets and education? Have you lacked any- 
thing ?” 

*T have had everything—I have lacked nothing,” she 
answered, in a dreary, joyless way. 

**You do not look in the least as I expected to see 
you,” keeping his hawk eyes fastened in amaze upon her. 
‘You are far handsomer than your mother ever was, 
though she passed for a pretty girl in Cinderville, twenty 
years ago. And you have been happy with the old folks 
—your grandfather and Concordia, I mean ?” 

‘* Yes,” she answered, mechanically. 

**Now make a clean breast of it !” he commanded. 
am waiting—tell me everything.” 

She told her story with dry, burning eyes and colorless 
lips. He heard how Guy Fleetwood had come to Cinder- 
ville searching for a woman called Concordia Tempest— 
of the wooing at Porgy Rock, the flight and the marriage 
—of the scene on the beach, where the bride had flung 
lier ornaments into the sea—of Fleetwood’s desertion of 
her, and the vengeance she had wreaked upon him ; and 
lastly, of how she had been hiding from justice for two 
terrible weeks. 

He did not move or speak throughout the narrative. 
He sat with chin dropped forward, and eyes fixed on the 
floor. Whether or no he was affected by his daughter’s 
wrongs and crime, neither of the others could tell. 

“‘T killed him, father !” gasped Esther, tragically. ‘I 
saw him fall, covered with blood, on the floor of that 
room. I killed him !” 

He started as though coming out of sleep. 

‘‘Let me see,” he mused ; ‘‘ Guy Fleetwood, a young 
Canadian—seems to me that name has a familiar ring | 
He tells you himself that he was visiting in Colorado not 
many months ago—hum! He returns from that region 
with a burning curiosity to find a certain Concordia 
Tempest. He falls in love with you and coaxes you into 
an elopement ; and then the ring and the trinkets I sent 
you turn his heart from you, eh? Thering! Yes, I see 
the connection with tolerable clearness. By my soul ! 
things happen oddly in this world. There are so many 
events that the wisest of men cannot foresee!” He 
laughed, but his eyes flashed fire. ‘‘ Esther, I acknow- 
lodge you as my very own ! my seal, so to speak, is upon 
you! You have acted grandly ; you have done the right 
thing in the right place. This curious seeker after 
women with strange names; this fastidious husband, 
who will not allow his wife to wear her father’s gifts ; 
this fine gentleman who can cast off a bride one week, 


“eT 


and woo another the next—my dear, he deserved all that | 


he got. It is a clear case of righteous retribution. I 
should have killed him if you had not. You spared me 
the task, that is all.” ; 

By some strange revulsion of feeling known only toa 
woman’s heart, Esther shuddered away from her father. 

‘Don’t say that!” she sobbed, with the inconsistency 
of her sex. ‘IT would give my own life to bring his 
back. I shall deliver myself up to the proper authori- 
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I am a murderess—a wicked, desperate murderess 
IT loved him, and I killed 
Smite me, curse me, disown me, father, but doe 
not praise me for what I have done !” 

‘Heaven above !” cried Aunt Deb, in terror; ‘ don’t 
let her be hung, Jim! She was mad with jealousy—she 
wasn’t responsible. You'll save your own child, won't 
you ?” 

‘**Has there been much hue and cry after her?” he 
asked, gloomily. 

‘None that I know of. She hid in Canada two weeks, 
as she just told you. Nobody followed her there, she 
says, or spoke of the murder in her hearing.” 

‘**Didn’t the affair get into the newspapers ?” 

‘“*T don’t know,” answered Esther, wildly ; ‘‘ I saw ne 
newspapers. ” 

‘*Nor I,” added Aunt Deb. 

‘*Faugh !” cried Jim Hart, in sudden, disgusted con- 
viction ; ‘‘you may be sure that you didn’t kill the 
scoundrel—wounded him, perhaps, but nothing more. 
The fuss that is made over the shooting of a man in these 
parts is something sickening, and you wouldn’t have 
escaped like this if he had met his just desert. Mr. Guy 
Fleetwood bears a charmed life. Well, it may be my 
good luck to meet him later. Come!” his voice growing 
stern, almost brutal ; ‘‘ face the situation, girl, and prove 
yourself game! It won’t do to show the white feather 
now, or to talk about love, or the giving up of yourself 
to the authorities.” Then, bringing his hand savagely 
down on the table, ‘‘I arrived here to-night, it seems, 
in time to prevent you from making a fool of yourself !” 

But Esther slipped forward and lay groveling on the 
floor before him. 

‘* He is dead !”’ repeated the unreasonable young crea- 
ture. ‘‘I saw him fall. He is dead, and it matters no- 
thing what becomes of me now! Oh, Guy! Oh, Guy! 
My love—my love !” 

As he looked down upon her, mioaning there on the 
floor, with her face in the dust, it seemed as though he 
was about to spurn her with his foot. He checked him- 
self, however, and turned to poor Aunt Deb. 

‘* Leave her to come out of this tantrum at her leisure,”’ 
he said. ‘‘ Have you anything in the larder, Concordia ? 
A piece of Cinderville hake or haddock, or any similar 
trifle? Your salt air revives my old taste for such fare. 
Hark !” lifting his head with eyident pleasure ; “that’s 
the sound of the sea on the rocks, isn’t it ? 
has come and gone since I heard it last.” 

Aunt Deb, with her anxious eyes on the prostrate, 
motionless Esther, answered : 

‘* Yes, 1 remember well the time you camg, a stranger, 
to Cinderville, and fell in love with our Drusie, and mar- 
ried her against the will of your people, as you yourself 
said. I guess the tea is still hot in the pot, and by good 
luck, there’s fish in the cupboard. Ill get you a bite 
directly. The world seems to have gone well with you, 
Jim—I s’pose yon’ve made a mint of money in them 
mines. You've got the look of a prosperous man.” 

‘*T have prospered fairly well,” answered the 1eturned 
wanderer, his eyes following her as she began to bring 
forth such cheeras she had from her eupboard, and 
arrange the dishes on the table. ‘‘ Esther has been 
amply provided for, and you well paid for all your 
trouble with her, eh ?” 

** Yes,” she acknowledged. 

‘* Why the deuce didn’t you keep her out of this mar- 
riage muddle, Concordia ?” 

“*T couldn’t, Jim ; ’twas all done unbeknown to me, 
She’s headstrong—would have her own way in everything. 


—let them hang me as such. 
him ! 


Many a year 
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Mr. Fleetwood asked gran’ther and me for Essie, and we 
said No, and much good éhat did ! I wish she had been 
in the West with you.” 

He laughed. 

“‘ With me ? You are what you always was—a simple- 
ton, Concordia. What could I do with such a girl in the 
West ? She seems to be a whole handful even here.” 

Aunt Deb regarded him doubtfully. 

‘I s’pose you’ve come East for good, Jim ?” 

“‘No,” he answered ; ‘‘I shall remain but a few days. 
Ah, your supper is ready—I will move up.” 

Jim Hart, born gentleman, returned miner, drew his 
chair to the table, and proceeded to partake of the fare 
which Aunt Deb had spread thereon. All the time 
Esther was lying face downward on the floor. Her 
father paid no more heed to her than if she had been 
a dog. 
fection. He had not seen this child since her babyhood, 
and a Western mining region is scarcely the place in 
which to cultivate the finer feelings of a man’s nature. 
He ate very slowly, then moved leisurely back from the 
table. 

** Your Cinderville fish has lost its flavor,” he said ; “it 
does not taste as it used to in the years gone by, Con- 
cordia; or, perhaps, I have outgrown my love for it.” 
Suddenly he bent and touched the girl on the floor. 
‘Get up !” he said, in a tone that made Aunt Deb jump, 
so stern it was and pitiless ; ‘‘ I’ve something to say to 
you !” 

A shiver crept over the lovely, prostrate figure ; then, 
as if conscious that she had met her master, she struggled 
to her feet. 

“Tam going to take you away from Cinderville,” he 
began ; ‘‘ now—this very night.” 

‘* Whither ?” she queried, impassively. 

‘*That question involves some explanations. Sit down. 


You look like a ghost rather than a live woman standing | 


there—you make me vastly uncomfortable,” waving his 
hand with impatience. 

She sat down. 

** You have never known your father’s people, Esther, 
but they exist in another State, and the time has come for 
you to make their acquaintance. I must now take you 
from Concordia here, and carry you away to my own 
kindred.” 

She answered not a word—only looked at him with 
woful, despairing eyes. 

‘«* They are an aristocratic lot,” he said, with a shrug of 
the shoulders. ‘‘ My marriage with your mother offended 
them deeply. After her death I went West, as you know, 
and there, as you do not know, I contracted a second 
marriage, and became the father of another daughter.” 

“Jim Hart !” gasped Aunt Deb, in utter astonishment ; 
**you never mean it ?” 

**Don’t interrupt, Concordia—I must make this story 
short. After a few happy years—Great God !”’ passion- 
ately, ‘‘they were happy, indeed !—I was forced to send 
wife and child to the East. My wife died ; my little girl 


has remained ever since in the care of her personal rela- | 


tives. It is to this sister that I now mean 
Esther.” 

‘* A sister —have I a sister ?” she muttered, in bewilder- 
ment. 

“Yes, and it is time, I dare say, that you made her ac- 
quaintance. But wait! you are going to people of high 
social position, full of pride and prejudice. You are to 
keep your, lips sealed about your past. _No one must 
know of the little accident which lately befell Mr. Fleet- 
wood.” 


to take 


Absence, doubtless, had dulled his paternal af- | 


She shuddered, but bowed her handsome head. He 
smiled, grimly. 

‘That is good. I like to be strictly obeyed in all 
things. And now this brings me to the verge of another 
confession. Many years ago—yes, before my first mar- 
riage-—I found it necessary to change my name. I had 

| made my father angry by some wild college scrapes-— 
| I was under ban—so I dropped the name that he 
charged me with having disgraced, and assumed that of 
Jim Hart, and as Jim Hart I married Drusie Runnel. 
Now don’t stare, Concordia,” and he gave an exasperat- 
ing laugh ; ‘‘it’s not to be expected that you should 
| know everything about the stranger who wooed your 
sister in his wild youth.” 

‘*For goodness’ sake,” burst out Aunt Deb, ‘‘ have I 
lived nineteen years since Drusie’s marriage, only to hear 
that you ain’t yourself, Jim Hart, but somebody else ?” 

‘* Exactly.” 

“And perhaps you ain’t come from the mines of Lead- 
ville, either ?” with growing suspicion. 

**Sharp Concordia! Ihave not. I was never a miner. 
| Be calm; don’t let such a small matter ruffle your tem- 
|per. It is kindness, sometimes, to deceive our nearest 

friends. My real name is Gilbert Vye. I am a Colorado 
| eattle-king, and a person of vast resources,” and he 
laughed again, in a mirthless, unpleasant way. ‘‘ Hark ! 
| I hear the rumbling of the last stage for Barton. Make 
| haste, Esther. -You are now the elder Miss Vye, and if 
you possess common discretion, your honorable relatives 
will scarcely be able to find fault with you. Come, girl ! 
you have made a failure of yourself—now I will start 
| you upon a new track. Put on your shawl and bonnet 
and let us be gone.” 


CHAPTER XXI. 
ESTHER AT ROOKWOOD. 
Twrmicut had fallen in the drawing-room at Rookwood 
| —a September twilight, full of cold, creeping mist and 
dashes of rain. Mignon, flitting like some bright bird 
| from window to window, saw the river blotted out in a 
| chilly shroud ; but beyond its dark, sinuous line lights 
were shining in Lispenard’s tower. 

She went back to a wood fire burning on the hearth. 
| Before it two persons were seated—Victor Shirlaw, who 
| had dined this day at Rookwood, and meek, pale Elinor 
Vye, the latter busy, as usual, with her embroidery. 

**T feel as if something was about to happen,” said Mi- 
| gnon, dropping upon a tiger-skin rug at the feet of 
Elinor Vye, where the red fire shone full upon her yellow 
| hair, and her dinner-dress of wine-dark silk. 

«My dear ?’ said Aunt Elinor, in meek interrogation. 
‘*Some coming event is casting its shadow over me.” 
| explained Mignon; ‘‘news from papa, maybe. It is 
very, very odd that he has never answered my last 
letter.” 

“Possibly its contents displeased him,” murmured 
Shirlaw, gazing fondly down into the uplifted brown 
eyes. 

She shook her head. 

‘*T think not. He would not show displeasure in that 
| way. I fear he did not receive it, or,” sinking her voice 
to a shy whisper, ‘‘ perhaps he cannot quite make up his 
mind how to dispose of his danghter and heiress.” 

In the absence of Cyril Vye life at Rookwood had 
flowed very peacefully for the last few weeks. Shirlaw 
was constantly there, hovering about Mignon ; but Philip 
Vye seemed to suspect nothing, and treated Lispenard’s 
kinsman with studied politeness. Aunt Elinor saw all, 
but uttered no word, made no sign. 


HER FIRST: LOVE., 
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There was now but one drawback to Mignon’s happi- 
ness—no reply had yet come from Gilbert Vye, no pater- 
nal sanction to her engagement. What could his silence 
mmean ? 

“I hope to Heaven that we shall not meet with any 
opposition from him/” said Shirlaw. ‘My darling, I 
wonder if you would give me up at his bidding ?” 

She shivered. 

“I love him so much, Victor! It would break my 
heart to disobey papa; but,” trying to smile, ‘“‘ we need 
not talk like this. His silence does not, cannot, mean 
jisapproval. To-morrow we may hear something favor- 
ible from dear, far-away Happy Valley. Yes—surely ~ 
by to-morrow !” 

ilinor Vye had turned her face—she always appeared 
oblivious to the lovers, and their low murmurs. She was 
now looking away to a window opposite the fireplace. 

‘* Lispenard’s lights are shining brightly to-night,”’ she 
said. 

‘‘T fear the old chap has something on his mind,” an- 
swered Shirlaw, carelessly. ‘‘He seems strangely distrait 
of late—quite unlike himself. Maybe the family tragedy 
weighs on his spirits.” 

** Ah, poor fellow !” murmured Aunt Elinor. 

The gas had not been lighted in the room, nor the cur- 
tains drawn. Suddenly they all heard a slight sound 
outside the window ; looking, they saw a man standing 
there, his face pressed to the glass, his figure looming 
up, supernaturally dark and tall, against the background 
of mifity twilight. The moment he found himself ob- 
served, up went the sash—he leaped into the drawing- 
room’ of Rookwood with a free-and-easy air. 

“‘T trust I am as welcome by the window as the door,” 
he said. 

Mignon sprang up from the tiger-skin. A look—a cry 
—a breathless rush past Shirlaw, who had risen, indig- 
nant and astonished, from his chair, and she was in the 
arms of the intruder. 

**Papa ! papa!” she cried, wildly ; ‘‘it is papa !” 

Yes, his majesty the cattle-king had, indeed, come. 
Gilbert Vye stood again under the family roof-tree, in the 
home of the old judges and magistrates and famous law- 
yers of his race, Long-parted father and child were 
clasped in a close embrace. What were Gilbert Vye’s 
thoughts, as he held to his bold, bad heart this innocent 
young creature—this beautiful, high-bred girl who had 
been reared far from him, und in a manner befitting the 
daughter of the ancient, aristocratic Vyes? 

**Mignon—my darling!” He pressed her to his heart, 
he kissed her again and again—he held her from him, 
and looked at her with wild, glad eyes—in all the world 
she was the only thing that he loved, and he did love her 
whatever his sins might be, Gilbert Vye loved his 
daughter. 


**You have become a fine woman, but you are still my | 


little Mignon,” he said, fondly. ‘‘I should have known 
you anywhere.” 

*“Oh, papa,” she gasped, ‘‘this is why you did not 
answer my letter !” 

“Yes ; I concluded to give you a little surprise, in- 
stead.” 

He turned, bold and imposing, to Shirlaw and Aunt 
Elinor, who were both standing silent in the background. 
He shook hands with his sister-in-law. 

“‘T am.unspeakably glad that you are here, Gilbert !” 
she cried, fervently. 

And then Mignon led him to her lover. 

‘* Victor,” she stammered, in happy confusion, ‘‘ this is 
papa —you two must be friends.” 


A most curious sensation shot through Shirlaw as his 
hand met that of the cattle-king. He stood like a man 
dazed. 

**T hope at a later date to cultivate Captain Shirlaw’s 
acquaintance,” said Gilbert Vye, politely. ‘‘ Now, where 
is my brother Philip? I have taken the liberty to bring 
a second guest to his house——” 

Even as he spoke, the drawing-room door flew open, 
and Philip Vye, drawn from his library by the cries and 
confusion, appeared on the threshold. 

‘*My God!” he cried, starting back a step at sight of 
his visitor. Gilbert Vye smiled, with the same sanq froid 
that he had displayed in Concordia Tempest’s cottage. 

‘“My dear Philip, do you invoke the Deity in joy or 
dismay ? I hope I have not upset you. It is my way to 
swoop down upon my friends—and enemies, also—sud- 
denly. Bless me! how old you have grown, Philip! 
You are as gray asarat. Well, I myself am no longer a 
boy—the years leave their mark on all of us.” 

Philip Vye regained his self-possession immediately. 

**Of course, I am delighted to see you, Gilbert,” he 
answered ; ‘‘only do not say that you are here to take 
Mignon from us—our lovely Mignon, as dear to us as our 
own flesh.” 

**No,” replied Gilbert Vye, ‘‘I do not come to carry 
Mignon ‘away—on the contrary, Philip, I have brought to 
you my other daughter.” 

A blank silence fell in the drawing-room. 
broken by Mignon’s astonished voice. 

**Papa! what do you mean ?” 

‘Let me tell you a family secret, my dear,” said the 
cattle-king, drawing her fondly to him. ‘I was a 
widower when I married your mother, and the father of a 
daughter who had been left in the Far East, with he: 
mother’s people. Owing to her humble station my first 
wife did not quite meet the approval of my kindred ” 
—with a mocking bow to his brother ; ‘‘ indeed, she was 
the bone of contention which finally drove me to the 
frontier. I have never spoken to you of the matter, Mi- 
gnon, because, heretofore, I could see no necessity for 
doing so ; but your sister is now homeless, and in great 
trouble from the loss of her maternal relatives, and so, to 
make the story brief, she is now waiting at the gate of 
Rookwood.” 

Whatever Philip Vye may have thought of this sudden 
resurrection of an old and obnoxious family affair, his 
mask-like face betrayed nothing. 

** You are rich in surprises, Gilbert,” he said, dryly ; 
but Mignon, now in a state of wild excitement, inter- 
rupted : 

** How strange, how delightful, papa! Let me see my 
sister at once! It was very good of you to bring het 
here to-night that she might share in your own welcome. 
I promise to love her with my whole heart.” 

“‘And I also,” said Elinor Vye, firmly. For once she 
seemed to forget her husband's presence. ‘ Do not keep 
her waiting another moment, Gilbert ; she will think us 
unkind, inhospitable.” 

‘Very true,” chimed in Philip, vivaciously ; “ bring 
her in.” 

The cattle-king walked leisurely out of the drawing- 
room and down into the driveway, where a close car- 
riage stood waiting. He threw back the door and said, 
briefly, ‘‘ Come !” 

Esther alighted. 


It was 


Gilbert Vye thrust some money into 

the hand of the driver, and the vehicle rolled away, leav- 

ing the two together at the entrance of Rookwood. 
**Your kindred will receive you properly, Esther,” 


said Gilbert Vye. ‘‘Mind that you say nothing about 


your late troubles. You have left your past behind you 
—your very name is now changed. All that happened to 
you among your mother’s relatives you must forget.” 

She nodded, but did not speak. He pushed her almost 
rudely toward the door. 

**You are to begin a new life here. No whining, re- 
member, and no more devilish nonsense, girl! Both you 
and your sister ought to marry men of wealth and posi- 
tion; you have each a powerful share of good looks. 
Now courage—here we go !” 

The next moment Esther was standing in the Rookwood 
drawing-room, face to face with the strange kindred 
whose existence had been unknown to her one week 
before—a grand, pale vision, dressed in plainest black, 
but of a beauty so startling that everybody stared in 
amazement. Mignon was the first to recover her wits, 
She rushed forward and caught the impressive creature 
in her arms. 

“So you are my sister ?” she cried; ‘‘and I never 
dreamed till to-night that I possessed such a treasure, 
Oh, we ought to have known and loved each other long 
ago |” 

In Esther’s- big, woful eyes a suspicious moisture 
gathered, then Aunt Elinor embraced her and said, 
boldly : 

‘*Welcome to Rookwood—to your father’s birthplace, 
my dear! I thank Gilbert for bringing you here.” 

With a shrug Philip extended his finger-tips to the 
newcomer. 

‘Miss Vye, I fear you are even handsomer than your 
sister Mignon,” he said, lightly. ‘‘As guardian of two 
such girls, my brother has surely a great responsibility 
resting upon his shoulders.” 

Shirlaw was the last to be presented. 
man suddenly bereft of his seuses. He mumbled a few 
incoherent words. Esther simply inclined her handsome 
head in silence, and Philip Vye, heeding neither, turned 
to his brother, and put a hand on Gilbert’s shoulder, 

** Well, what does all this mean ?” he said, impatiently. 
‘Surely, Gilbert, you did not leave your herds and 
ranges for no other purpose than to give us this sur- 
prise ?” 

“True,” replied the other, ‘*I heard of Mignon’s en- 
gagement to this gentleman,” nodding toward Shirlaw, 
*‘and I started East to make his acquaintance.” 

‘‘Mignon engaged !” Philip Vye turned like lightning 
on his niece, gave Shirlaw a piercing, unpleasant look, 
then smiled. ‘Ah, Mignon is a sly puss, and the cap- 
tain, I acknowledge, has stolen a march on me! Very 
well. I forgive them both, of course. Quite right, 
Elinor,” as Mrs. Vye swept up to Mignon and kissed her. 
Is the matter settled ?” 

Gilbert Vye looked at his daughter's lover. 

‘Tf Captain Shirlaw should be at leisure in the morn- 
ing,” he said, politely, ‘‘I beg permission to talk with 
him in private.” ° 

“Tam at your service, at any hour you may name,” 
said Shirlaw. 

Elinor Vye had drawn Esther down to a seat, and was 
taking off her wraps. The grand, white creature sat 
voiceless and statue-like in the midst of the company. 
Shirlaw tried to look away from her, but could not. He 
was certainly losing his wits. At last he managed to 
whisper to Mignon : 

“You must have a great deal to say to your father, of 
course. He has the right to monopolize you to-night. I 
am de trop here.” F 

And he made a hasty exit. Down to the landing he 
went, jumped into a skiff, and started for the opposite 


He looked like a 
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river-bank. Half way across the current he bent sua 
denly, and dashed a handful of the cold water to his 
forehead, 

**T must be going mad !” he said to himself. 

He found Abel Lispenard pacing his terrace in the 
gathering gloom, with a half-dozen hounds at his heels— 
a square, powerful figure, absorbed in deep thought, and 
looking odd and uncanny enough in that uncertain light. 
At sight of Shirlaw the dwarf paused. 

‘Good Heaven! You look as though you had lost 
your wits, Victor!” he cried. 

Shirlaw tried to laugh. 

** Perhaps I have. 
old man. 

“Ah |” 

*‘And brought with him another danghter—the ehild 
of a first marriage. It seems that the man has had two 
wives.” 

Lispenard’s pale, dark face remained perfectly impas« 
sive. 

‘* Well,” he said, simply, ‘‘ what is Gilbert Vye like 2” 

* When you meet him, you will doubtless be im- 
pressed with his fine physique and good-breeding.” 

‘Then he has preserved the habits of civilized society, 
in spite of his long sojourn with cowboys and ialf- 
breeds ? Evil communication has not corrupted his 
good manners, eh ?” 

‘No. One might say that he has preserved them to a 
wonderful degree,” answered Shirlaw, dryly. ‘Iam to 
go over there in the morning, to be properly examined 
by his majesty regarding my merits as a prospective son- 
in-law. Don’t look at me like that, Lispenard. I have 
received a curious shock, you see—some strange, I may 
say, infernal delusions have got possession of me to- 
night ; but,” with a ghastly smile, ‘‘they will be gone by 
morning.” 

‘* Delusions—concerning Gilbert Vye ?” 

‘Yes, by Jove! yes. He reminds me of a—a—person 
that I once encountered in the West, under abominably 
unpleasant circumstances, but I cannot speak of it, even 
to you.” 

** And the daughter ?” said Lispenard, calmly. 

A strange look appeared oa Shirlaw’s handsome, care- 


Don’t mind me. I bring you news, 
Gilbert Vye has arrived at Rookwood.” 


| less face. 


‘*No words of mine can describe the daughter !” he 
answered, in a low voice. 

x x x ¥ % * 

Meanwhile, in the Rookwood drawing-room, Esther 
Vye arose from the midst of her new-found kindred, and 
said to Aunt Elinor : 

**May Iask to be shown to my room?” | 

The chamber recently vacated by Maud Loftus was 
assigned to her. Mignon followed her thither. 

“Strange that papa never told us of each other !” 
purred the latter, sweetly, ‘and all my life I have longed 
so much for a sister! Dearest Esther, I shall be very, 
very proud to present you to our Dale friends.” 

The island girl stood in the charming room as insensi- 
ble to its luxury as though she had been at Porgy Light. 

‘*Do not present me to anybody,” she answered, in a 
stifled voice ; ‘‘do not let it be known that I am here.” 

Mignon stared and smiled. 

‘Oh, but I must! We could not conceal you if we 
would, and we would not if we could. Why, you have 
the beauty of a Cleopatra—you were never born for 
seclusion. A kind Providence surely sent you to fill the 


vacuum made by a schoolmate of mine who lately oceu- 
pied this room, but was suddenly called to Canada by 
the death of a relative. 


Ah, is it not delightfnl that papa 
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has come from the West at last 2? Of course, he is even 
more of a stranger to you than to me. We are both 
motherless, and both have lived, I suspect, lonely lives. 
I am sure that, like myself, you have longed unspeakably 
for papa.” 

Esther’s face changed. Had not this father deceived 
her continuously concerning his station, his occupation— 
even his name ? Had he not drawn a sharp line of differ- 
ence betwixt her and the child of his second marriage ? 

‘‘No,” she answered, sternly, ‘‘he is, indeed, a stranger 
to me. I never knew him and I never loved him!” 

‘‘Oh, you cannot mean that!” said Mignon, greatly 
shocked. 

““T do—I do!” protested Esther, gloomily. ‘‘ You are 
sweet and gentle and amiable ; but I, by nature, am a 
wicked, heartless creature. Don’t start. 
harm you. Neither,” with a half-sob, ‘‘could I dislike 
you, if I tried.” 

Mignon went straight up to the handsome, desolate 
creature and kissed her. 

‘‘ You will have to lore me, Esther—I shall give you 
no peace till you do.” Then she ran and drew the cur- 
tains across the windows, and arranged the night-lamp. 
“‘T must say no more to you to-night, dear, because you 
are tired and homesick and out of spirits. My room is 
next to yours. Maud Loftus liked to be near me even 
when sleeping—perhaps you may like it, too.” 

Esther grew rigid from head to foot 

‘‘ What name is that?” she gasped. 
you talking ?” 

*“‘The Canadian schoolmate that I mentioned just 
now,” answered Mignon; ‘‘Maud Loftus, my dearest 
friend. She spent several weeks at Rookwood after we 


“Of whom are 


graduated together.” 

Esther cast a wild, hunted look around the chamber. 

‘* What! she has been here —/ere! And he—her 
lover ” $She paused as if choking. 

‘“*T have never met Mr. Fleetwood,” cried Mignon, in 


amazement. ‘‘ Yes, he is her lover—they have been en- 
waged since childhood. She is to marry him at Tamarack 
Hall. Dearest Esther, is it possible that you know Maud ? 
No, that cannot be ; but do not answer—you are fright- 
fully pale—go at once to bed. You can explain all this 
some other time.” 

So here, in this strange, far-off Rookwood, her ghastly 
sin, her unspeakable sorrow leaped up fresh before her. 
At sound of Fleetwood’s name, her heart seemed to stop 
beating. She stared at Mignon, with a face like’ death. 

**Oh, my hands !” she screamed out, suddenly. ‘‘ Look 
at my hands! They are red—red with blood !”” 

And, swaying helplessly backward, Esther fell, sense- 
less as stone, to the floor of the chamber. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
THE BROTHERS. 

An outcry from the chamber overhead reached Aunt 
Elinor’s ears. She glided from the drawing-room, leav- 
ing Philip Vye and the cattle-king together. 

They stood face to face on the firelit hearth. Over 
their heads hung a portrait, by Copley, of a certain 
Judge Vye, in lace ruffles and peruke, haughty and un- 
compromising of face; a stern, inflexible Puritan, re- 
nowned in his day for his wise administration of justice, 
and his unswerving integrity. Philip Vye made a slight 
gesture toward this portrait, and said : 

‘* Your grandfather and mine !” 

“Yes,” was the cattle-king’s answer, with supreme 
indifference. 


I shall not | 


‘*He is said to have been a remarkably upright and 
honorable old fellow,” remarked Philip, watching his 
brother with queer intentness ; ‘‘I wonder what he 
thinks of his descendants—that is, you and me, Gilbert— 
as we stand here on the family hearth of Rookwood to- 
night ?” 

Gilbert Vye set his back to the portrait and looked 
only at his brother. 

‘*Men have changed since Judge Vye’s day,’’ he an- 
swered, dryly. 

**And not for the better.” 

‘** Possibly. You, at least, Philip, have followed in his 
footsteps—you have preserved his old home,” glancing 


| around the handsome room, ‘‘and won fame and money 


in the profession so dearly loved by our judicial an- 
cestor.” 

‘* Unfortunate investments have crippled me sadly, of 
late,” corrected Philip Vye ; ‘‘ Rookwood is mortgaged 
for its full value to a neighbor of mine across the river. 
Its real owner to-day is not Philip Vye, but Abel Lispe- 
nard.” 

** That is bad.” 

‘Very. I consider it a great misfortune, Gilbert, that 
you did not remain in the East and stick to law. You 
were full of inherited talent—indeed, you might have 
been a judge yourself to-day, if you had walked in the 
ways of your fathers. It was you, the younger son, who 
should have sustained the reputation of our family.” 

A queer expression passed over the bronzed face of the 
cattle-king. He threw back his broad shoulders, as 
thongh he did not breathe quite freely. 

‘The East! I am strangling here already! God 
knows it might have been better for me and for Mignon, 
if I had been content years ago with my law-books ; but 
—I was born for other ends. There was a restless devil 
here,’’ striking his breast, savagely, ‘‘ that drove me—that 
has been driving me ever since, to perdition—ah, pardon! 
—I should have said to fresh fields and pastures new ! 
Well, what I wish to ask, Philip—what I came East to 
discover is this—who is the Captain Shirlaw that wants 
to marry Mignon ?” 

Philip Vye took up a pair of tongs, and threw a fallen 
brand back upon the fire. 

**An officer and a gentleman,” he answered, ‘‘and the 
heir-apparent of Lispenard, my rich neighbor across the 
river.” 

‘‘Ha! You consider him a good match, then ?” 

**Most certainly.” 

The cattle-king took a few impatient strides around 
the room, then came back and stood by his slight, gray 
brother. 

‘*T owe you many thanks, Philip, for your kindness to 
Mignon during her long stay in the East, but she seems 
to have met with some unpleasant things at Rookwood— 
the child has no secrets from her father, you know. 
Where is that cub Cyril, who insists upon marrying my 
daughter, whether she will or not ?” 

Philip Vye’s pale face remained as placid as a Summer 
morning. 

‘* Cyril is at present in New York,” he replied. ‘‘ It is 
true that he has long cherished a foolish passion for his 
cousin; but her engagement with Shirlaw must neces- 
sarily end all that. If he has annoyed her, his youth and 
naturally impetuous temperament must be his excuse. 
For reasons of my own, I am very glad that Mignon re- 
jected my son. Cyril must marry an heiress, and some- 
how, Gilbett,” looking steadily at his brother, ‘‘ I have an 
impression that yon are not a rich man.” Gilbert 
frowned. ‘Then, too, it seems that you have another 
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daughter to provide for— 
liance which so sorely wounded the pride of the Vyes. 
She is a startlingly handsome creature, but Ihave not yet 
forgotten the tempest which the accidental discovery of 
your secret marriage with her mother once raised at 
Rookwood.” 

‘*No more have I,” said Gilbert Vye, gloomily; “it was 
the unpleasantness resulting from it which finally drove 
me West, and out of it grew a chain of circumstances that 
marred my whole life. Yes, I have two daughters to pro- 
vide for, certainly. Every nature, however strong, has 
some vulnerable point—mine is a weakness for my own 
offspring. My little Mignon is the only thing I ever 
really loved in life !” 

‘““We are wandering from our subject,” said Philip 
Vye, coldly. 
“True. 
that it ?” 

ae,” 

Gilbert Vye’s face was as unreadable as stone. He 
leaned on the carved mantel, under the very nose of the 
bewigged and belaced judge, and looked squarely into 
his brother’s cold gray eyes. 

“It is probable that your ideas of wealth differ from 
mine, Philip. A good horse and a wide range are enough 
to satisfy me. Yes, decidedly ; I know of no man richer 
than I !” 

“That being the case,” replied Philip Vve, ‘‘ how did 
you come to part with Happy Valley Ranch ?” 

The cattle-king started back a step, and his face 
changed. 

“In God’s name, who told you that ?” he demanded, 
roughly. 

The elder man smiled, and gave the fire a second poke. 

“‘Never mind. I frequently pick up bits of informa- 
tion in odd ways.” 

“Have you dared to tell Mignon ?” 

“Not a syllable, my dear Gilbert! Don’t look so 
angry—you always had the devil's own temper. Quite 
by accident, I learned of the sale of your ranch to an 
English capitalist. I have mentioned the matter to no 
one, being confident that you would explain everything 
satisfactorily in your own time.” 

Gilbert Vye looked half relieved, half suspicious. 

‘Greatly obliged, I’m sure. I fell into money em- 
barrassments, and was forced to part with the ranch. It 
was Mignon’s birthplace—she had a foolish fondness for 
it, so I could not tell her, you see.” 

“Yes, I see. You chose to deceive us all instead. 
Quite proper, I dare say. Where and how have you been 
living, Gilbert, since you left Happy Valley ?” 

‘‘Upon a new range, wider far and richer than the 
other. is 


the child of that early mésal- 


You wish to discover if I am a rich man—is 


Come !” with a sudden burst of pent-up fury, 
‘‘what prying fool has been meddling in my affairs, 
Philip. IfI had him jor a few minutes beyond the Mis- 
sissippi, I would teach him better manners.” 

Philip smiled warily. 

“Nobody has been prying—certainly not! Of course, 
I must, as your brother, feel a keen interest in your wel- 
fare. May I ask where your new range is located ?” 

Gilbert’s face showed dark impatience and wrathful 
scorn. 

“Your knowledge of Western geography is neces- 
sarily limited, Philip. I will find a map, while Iam at 
Rookwood, and mark the boundaries of my possessions 
upon it.” He took another restless turn about the room. 
“TI choke—TI stifle!” he cried, vehemently ; “already I 
feel my strength and courage waning in this atmosphere. 
long for a good horse and the free air of the Rockies 


again. Verily, my place is there, not here! As for my 
daughters, Mignon’s happiness seems assured, but Esther 
—well, I do not know about Esther. If I leave her with 
you, Philip, you will find her the very deuce to manage !” 

“‘T can believe that,” replied Philip, looking fixedly up 
at the old portrait of Judge Vye. ‘*The blood of her 
fisher-mother does not blend well with that of the Vyes. 
Heaven save us! Gilbert, what a race you have run in 
your day, to be sure! You broke your father’s heart, 
you squandered your share of the family fortune, you 
flung away all your golden chances of success at the bar, 
you made the most absurd marriages that a man was ever 
guilty of—one wife was an ignorant fisher-girl, the other 
the daughter of a common ranchero—and you have be- 
come the father of two daughters handsome enough,” 
with an odd laugh, “to make men forgive all the follies 
and sins of their sire !” 

‘** Anything more ?” chafed the cattle king. 

“Yes ; I dare say there is yet a great deal in the back- 
ground, By-the-way, Gilbert, do you remember a col- 
lege class-mate of yours, named Martin—a rather insig- 
nificant, second-rate sort of fellow ?” 

‘*T have some faint remembrance of such a party,” an- 
swered Gilbert Vye, coldly. 

** Did you ever chance to encounter him in the West ? 
He has lately been traveling there.” 

Their eyes met—wary, gray, steely, inflexible blue. 
The latter seemed to say: ‘‘ You dare not press me too 
far! We are brothers, and my disgrace must, in a meas- 
ure, be yours also.” 

‘Never !” answered Gilbert Vye. ‘It is a score of 
years, at least, since I last saw Martin.” 

The door opened, and Mignon peeped in. 

** Papa,” she said, ‘‘ Esther is ill. She has fainted.” 

He drew her quickly up to him. 

‘* Never mind Esther—she will recover sooner if left to 
herself. Tell me, my darling! do you really love this 
Captain Shirlaw, to whom you have promised you:- 
self ?” 

She colored under Philip Vye’s keen, gray look, but 
answered, firmly : 

** Yes, papa.” 

“Then you shall have him,” declared Gilbert Vye, 
with « sombre smile, ‘‘and I will hie back to my free 
ranges again.” 

“Surely you will take me with you, papa!” she 
pleaded. ‘‘ You will not ask me to longer endure sepa- 
ration from you ?” 

A shadow crossed his face. 

“The West is no place for you now, Mignon. Are you 
not happy here ?” 

‘* Happy, parted from you, papa ?—No, no !” 

**You have your lover—he will comfort you.” 

She clasped her lovely arms around his bronzed neck. 

** Papa, I will hold you here until you consent! I will 
never, never let you return to Colorado without me,” 

**Hush, my darling !” said Gilbert Vye, sternly ; ‘‘ you 
do not know what you say. It was madness for me to 
come East at all—no man ever did a more reckless thing ; 
but my desire to see you once more was too strong to 
resist—so hereI am. You are not to keep me at Rook- 
wood, dear child—neither must you think for a moment 
of returning to Colorado, for it cannot be—it cannot 
be !” 

Something in his tone awed and frightened her. She 
hid her fair face on his breast. 

**Oh, the dear old ranch !” she sobbed. ‘Am I never 
to see it again, papa ?—the place where you and I once 
were so happy together ?” ° 
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Like a fox Philip Vye stood on the hearth, watching 
father and daughter—drinking in every word they ut- 
tered. But the cattle-king, never heeding his brother, 
clasped the girl suddenly to his heart. A dark remorse— 
a passionate despair, filled his sombre eyes. 

‘‘God have mercy on us both!” he muttered, in a 
shaken voice. ‘‘No, my darling! no, my little Mignon, 
you will never in this life see happy Valley Ranch 


re 4 ” 
again. (To be continued), 


THE ORIGIN OF WIGS. 


Tue patron saint of all wigmakers is St. Louis of 
France, who, through the ingenuity of his mother, Queen 
Blanche of Castile, wore the first wig that ever graced 
the head of mortal man or woman. The story goes that 
when King Louis returned from a crusade to the Holy 
Land his mother was shocked at seeing that the hardships 
of the journey, together with the hot climate of Palestine, 
had robbed her son of all his hair. But, besides being 
a most devoted mother, Queen Blanche was an ingenious 
woman, who soon found a way out of her difficulty, 
Each knight at court, the color of whose hair had even 
the slightest resemblance to her son’s, was bereft of one 
lock, which, deftly joined, became an ornamental cover- 
ing for her son’s bald head. The honor of being made 
the patron saint to wigmakers ought, therefore, by rights 
to have been conferred on the mother instead of the son ; 
but there is some consolation in the fact that affer a lapse 
of six centuries Queen Blanche’s ghost arises, pointing 
out that, in spite of all sayings to the contrary, not only 
in the nineteenth century women may be inventors, but 
that even at the dawn of the Middle Ages a woman 
founded an industry by which thousands at present earn 
their daily bread. 


ANECDOTE OF VERNET. 


Tue following anecdote ‘s told of Horace Vernet, the 


French historical painter. The artist was coming from 
Versailles to the city in the train. Despite his very 
eccentric attire, he fancied, as usual, that he was unob- 
served. In the same compartment with him were two 
ladies whom he had never seen before but who evidently 
were acquainted with him, and who commented upon his 
personal appearance rather too freely. The painter was 
annoyed. As the train passed under the tunnel of St. 
Cloud, the three travelers were wrapped in complete 
darkness. Vernet raised the back of his hand to his 
mouth, and kissed it twice, violently. On emerging 
from obscurity he found that the ladies had withdrawn 
their attention from him, and were accusing each other of 
having been kissed by a man in the dark. As they ar- 
rived at Paris, Vernet, on leaving ‘them, said : ‘‘ Ladies, 
I shall be puzzled all my life by the inquiry, which of 
these two ladies was it that kissed me ?” 


Copy or A Hanpprit Pickep Up near PeTrersorovuGH, 
EnGuanp, 1784.—‘‘ Wanted, for a sober family, a man of 
light weight, who fears the Lord and can drive a pair of 
horses. He must occasionally wait at table, join in the 
household prayer, look after the horses, and read a chap- 
ter in the Bible. He must, God willing, rise at seven in 
the morning, obey his master and mistress in all lawful 
commands. Tf he can dress hair, sing psalms, and play 
at eribbage, the more agreeable. Wages, fifteen guineas 
a yeer.” 


| at that point. 


THAT'S WHY I MARRIED HET. 

Tue following charming anecdote is told of Lord Law- 
rence, and is eminently characteristic of the man, who 
was as strong in his affection as in his will : He was sit- 
ting in his drawing-room at Southgate with his sister and 
others of the family; all were engaged in reading. Look- 
ing up from his book, in which he had been engrossed, 
he discovered that his wife had left the room. 

‘*Where’s mother ?” said he, to one of the daughters. 

‘*She’s up-stairs,”’ replied the girl. 

He returned to his book, and, looking up again a few 
minutes later, put the same question to his daughter, and 
received the same answer. Once more he returned to his 
reading ; onee more he looked up with the same question 
on his lips. His sister broke in: ‘‘ Why, really, John, 
it would seem as if you could not get on for five minutes 
without your wife.” 

**That’s why I married her,” he replied. 
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QU’APPELLE RIVER—MANTITOBA. 


THe name Qu’Appelle, given to the river, charming 
valley, and village in eastern Assiniboia, long-ago settled 
by half-breeds, and now one of the most productive dis- 
tricts in the Northwest, is literally ‘“‘Who calls ?” It is 
French for an old Cree appellation, Kateépwa, referring 
to the curious calling or talking noises heard there in 
Winter from beneath the ice. These sounds are most 
noticeable among the deep coulés near Fort Qu’Appelle, 
some fifteen miles north of the railway station. The 
Crees had a separate name, however, for the locality of the 
Hudson Bay Company’s trading fort, Nipdyikinik,:mean- 
ing ‘‘ closed gates ” and referring to an aboriginal fish«dam 
The word ‘ Manitoba” (which is not: pro- 
nounced Manitobi) signifies ‘ spirit voices,”’ and’ was, 
given to the lake by the Indians on account of ‘the re- 
markable susceptibility to echoes possessed by thé flinty 
cliffs of its largest island, an echo, to all aboriginal minds, 
being the mocking answer of some mischievous spirit: 


ahaa, 
—_———s 


CoLERIDGE was a remarkably awkward horseman, so 
much so as generally to attract notice. He was~once 
riding along the turnpike road, in the County of-Durham, 
when a wag, approaching him, noticed his peculiarity, 
and, quite mistaking his man, thqught the rider-a fine 
subject for a little sport, when, as he drew near, he thus 
accosted Mr. C. : ‘I say,:young man, did you ;meet'a 
tailor on the road ?” ‘* Yes,” replied Mr. C., who was never 
at a loss for a rejoinder, ‘‘I did; and he told me, if I 
went a little further, I should meet a goose?’ The assail- 
ant was struck dumb, while the traveler jogged on. 


Lapy Sretuers oF A Past Day.—Mr. Foote, the cele- 
brated wit, used to tell the following story, which (if he 
did not invent it from his love of fun) does not speak very 
well for the spelling powers of the women of a past day. 
The Ladies Cheere, Fielding, and Hill, were amusing 
themselves by playing at the children’s game of ‘‘T love 
my love with a letter.” Lady Cheere began and said, “TI 
love my love with an N, because he is a Night (knight). 
Lady Fielding followed with ‘‘I love my love with a G, 
because he is a Gustus’ (justice). And ‘‘I love my love 
with an F,” said Lady Hill, ‘‘ because he is a ‘ Fizishun ”.” 
(physician). , 

Tue highest point outward things can bring unto is the 
contentment of the mind, with which no estate can be 
poor ; without which all estates would be miserable. 


EVEN-SONG. 


EVEN-SONG. 


Sa¥re in its earth nest lying, 
The bird is closing its eyes: 
Dream !—while the wind is flying 
From its lair in the lofty skies! 
Sweet in its earth nest lying, 
The fidwer is sinking to sleep: 
Dream !—while the waves are crying 
On shores of the mighty deep! 


For, dearest, thine eyelid closes, 

Safe as the bird’s in the bower; 
Thy golden brow reposes, 

Sweet as the head of the flower. 
Night wind, murmur yonder! 

Sea-wave, break and scream! 
Your voices can never wonder 

To the beautiful shores of Dream! 


STONEKILL GLEN. 
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STONEKILL GLEN. —‘‘ AMY HAD INSTINCTIVELY THROWN HER ARMS ABOUT HIM, AND AS HE RODE HE COULD FEEL HER WARM 
BREATH FANNING HIS CHEEK, AND THE QUICK BEATING OF HER HEART AGAINST HIS BREAST.”— SEE NEXT PAGE. 
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STONEKILL GLEN. 


STONEKILL 


GLEN. 


By CuHarces L, Hi_preru. 


Tne City of Merlinford is furnished with an abundant | tionate gentleness of a child. 


supply of water from an artificial lake, twenty-five miles 
distant. 
quarters in width, was created by throwing a dam of 


This reservoir, a mile in length and three- | 


heavy masonry across the river, where it debouches from | 
the uplands in a series of leaps and plunges among the | 


rocks which gave itits name. The Stonekill, fifty years ago, 
was a stream of respectable size, flowing between wooded 
banks and smooth, sloping lawns, or precipitous bluffs 
where the water, always in shadow, whisked by like a 
green serpent seeking its den among the marshes in the 
valley below. But the necessities of man, ever at war 
with natural beauty, have changed all this. Instead of a 
broad current with picturesque pools and rapids, known 
to enthusiastic trout-fishermen, a petulant little brook 
murmurs along the bottom of the glen, spanned here and 
there by small f6ot-bridges, a single plank wide, and 


buried from sight at —_ by the luxuriant 
growth of flags and rushes 


The old river bottom has been converted into arable 
Jand, and where the salmon once turned his shining sides 
to the sun, houses and barns are built. One of the most 
pretentious of these, at the period of this history, was 
owned and occupied by Abiah Suthern, his family and a 
dozen boarders from Merlinford. Mr. Suthern was, to 
use his own modest description of himself, ‘‘a pretty 
considerable genius,” with a turn for most things likely 
to yield a profit; uniting in his own proper person the 
characters of farmer, boarding-house keeper, 
wheelwright, deacon of the church and inspector of the 
dam, which latter was something more than half a mile 
aistant from his dwelling. 

The most onerous duty connected with his inspector- 
ip was the monthly journey to Merlinford for the pur- 
se of drawing his salary ; for he rarely troubled him- 
‘lf about the dam, confining his office to a perfunctory 
visit once or twice a year. His indifference, however, 
was that of pure faith ; he had as much confidence in the 
dam as he had in himself, which is a metaphor for infal- 

The deacon—he preferred that one of his many titles— 
professed to have studied human nature and to know a 
tiing or two about it. When Summer boarders had 
been decided upon, he immediately set about securing 
iiem upon sound philosophical principles.  ' 


s2veral 
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‘‘Find out a pretty girl and her ma,” he said to his | 


wife, ‘‘and the thing is done.” 

And it was done. The pretty girl and her ma were dis- 
covered, and presently the deacon’s diplomacy began to 
bear fruit. Several young men, known to the aforesaid 
pretty girl, happened along—quite by accident, of course 
—were immeasurably surprised to meet a city friend in 
that out-of-the-way region, and, detecting hitherto un- 


A trifle of a flirt she was, 
perhaps, but only as an innocent girl may be to whom 
passion is yet but a rumor, and the solemn mysteries of 
the heart a book in an unknown tongue. Miss Amy had 
ideas, nevertheless, and was pragmatical on questions of 
morals and manners ; but if her views were not very deep 
or original, her way of expressing them was delightfully 
piquant, so that nothing was lost in the end. 

Among her little court of admirers at the farmhouse, 
there was at least one who was frankly in love with her. 
Stanley Parr, with charactvristic impetuosity, had al- 
ready offered himself to her after a three weeks’ ac- 
quaintance, and had been informed that his proposal 
was regarded as an impertinence. 

Utterly abashed and miserable, Stanley had resolved 
first, to join the Army and get himself killed by the In- 
dians, leaving behind a letter upbraiding her with his 
premature decease ; next, to go to sea as a common 
sailor, and wait until one day when she would be cross- 
ing the ocean in a storm, obligingly sent for the purpose, 
he would rescue her from a watery grave and die with 


down and think it over coolly. 

The result of his meditations was that he had acted 
like a fool in trying to win such a girl by a coup de main 
—a dash and seramble worthy of aclown—and that he had 
only received his just deserts. The shock of her refusal 
had taught him that he did love her seriously and 
earnestly, and that, though she was far too good for 
him, he could never be happy without her. He deter- 
mined to make a prudent and manful fight for her and to 
commit no more blunders. 

He had thereupon assumed a diplomatically penitent 
air, begged her pardon and, since she was really not very 
angry with him, been received into favor againas a friend. 

He was a tall, muscular fellow, with a handsome, boy- 


| ish face, honest gray eyes, incapable of concealing or dis- 


suspected sanitary virtues in the air and water of the | 


district, concluded to stop a while. A number of ac- 
quaintances and relatives followed in turn, and the 
deacon’s house was full to overflowing. 


‘Human natur’ is human natu’,” Abial 


observed Abiah, 


sententiously ; ‘‘the same as it was, wife, when I went | 


' saeakin’ round after you, thirty years ago.” 

The pretty girl in question was Miss Amy Faweett, 
«nother example of the deacon’s judgment. For she was 
i. very pretty girl, indeed ; a slender, flower-like creature, 
just within the debatable land of immature womanhood, 


guising his least emotion ; an innocent, useless, generous 
lad, heavily handicapped by a large fortune in his own 
right, with no natural abilities or tastes, except, it might 
be, for athletics, in which he excelled. He could row, 
ride, cricket, run, swim like an otter and box like a 
pugilist. 

**But you don’t remember a single Latin verb,” ob- 
jected Amy, to whom he had recited the catalogue of his 
acquirements one afternoon at the farmhouse. ‘‘ You 
don’t know the name of the commonest botanical plant, 
and you have never read Emerson.” 

** Well, I never had a head for such things,” replied 
Stanley, argumentatively. ‘‘ Heads are as different as 
legs and arms. Now, the professor couldn’t lift a hun- 
dred pounds, whereas I could lift twice thet with the 
professor upon it to boot. Don’t you see ?” 

‘‘That is mere brute strength,” said Amy, disdainfully. 
**A horse is as much stronger than you are——” 

**As I am stronger than the professor,” interjected 
Stanley, jealously ; ‘‘ that’s true, but I would rather be 
a horse than that hollow-chested, chalk-faced creature, 
with his drivel about the conduct of the crustiores and 
secondary strata.” 

“‘The professor is a friend of mine,” answered Amy, 
with dignity ; ‘‘ you appear to forget. I consider your 
remarks in very bad taste, besides showing that you are 
quite incapable of appreciating the moral and intellectual 


with the statelumess of a budding goddess and the affec- | worth of a man like Professor Wal.rui” 
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‘Which you are, no doubt,” retorted Stanley, satiri- 
cally. ‘*But let me give you one bit of advice, Amy. 


When you go botanizing with him again, take care not 
to fall into the brook, for the best he could do would be 
to put up his glasses and look at you, as he does at one 
of his specimens, and say, ‘How very remarkable !’ ” 
“T think,” said Amy, with indignant emphasis, ‘ that 
we had better not converse on this subject any longer. 


Our minds are of so different a cast that we cannot by 
any possibility understand each other.” 

‘You mean, in plain terms, that I am a fool, don’t 
you ?” asked Stanley, sorrowfully. ‘‘ You are right, and 
I know it only too well. I wish I were the kind of a 
man you approve of, Amy. I would even change places 
with the professor for your sake. You know what I 
mean by talking as I do. I am jealous, miserably, shame- 
fully jealous, and that is the truth.” 

You have no right to be,’ answered Amy, sharply, 
while a faint blush rose to her cheek. 

**T know that,” admitted Stanley, “‘but I can’t help 
it. I love you so that I am jealous of-the very air that 
stirs your hair, of the flower you wear at your breast. It 
isin me; it has become a part of my life, and you might 
as well forbid me to breathe as forbid me to love you.” 

If he had been a more artful suitor, he would have 
paused there and allowed his words to take effect, but he 
was too clumsy and too much in love. 

**T don’t wonder,” he added, while she sat silent, with 
averted face, ‘‘that you prefer the professor to me, since 
it is the brain that makes the man, after all. But fool as 
[ am, there is more real love in my little finger than there 
could by any possibility be in his whole body.” 

She arose and turned away. 

*T took you for a man of your word, Mr. Parr,” she 
said, haughtily, ‘‘when you assured me that you would 
not refer to the subject of your—your affections again. I 
accepted you back as a friend on that one condition. IT 
perceive that you are not to, be trusted. I shall know 
how to guard myself from a repetition of this scene.” 

Poor Stanley sat looking after her, as she walked slowly 
away, with a mournful expression. 

**T was a fool to hope,” he muttered, dejectedly. ‘She 
will never care for me as I care for her. I am not her 
equal, and that is a fact. They say a woman must re- 
spect a man before she loves him, and what is there to 
respect in me? I have made the best mile running ; I 
pulled stroke in the winning crew at Yale; I have won 
three prizes in succession for a hundred miles on the 
wheel. But what is all that to her ? If I could talk Her- 
bert Spencer to her as the professor does—curse the pro- 
fessor !’’ he added, savagely. ‘‘I would like to take a 
round out of him without gloves ; ’d mix up his con- 
founded strata for him.” 

His bicycle—for poor Stanley, unfortunate in love, was 
the admiration of all adepts in ‘‘ wheeling ” whatsoever— 
stood against a neighboring tree. He sprang upon it and 
grimly trundled off up the road toward the dam for his 
regular afternoon spin around the reservoir. 

He was in no mood for the exercise to-day, however, 
and, arrived at the dam, he dismounted, and threw him- 
self upon the sod in the shadow of the huge wall. 

‘Why am I such an utterly good-for-nothing fellow ?” 
he said, scanning the structure discontentedly. ‘* Why 
couldn’t I even have built such a thing as ‘hal? Some 
one was proud of it, I suppose, though it is an ugly, 
commonplace heap of stones at best.” He arose and 
walked to the foot of the wall. ‘And leaks, too,” he 
added, examining a dozen little jets of water, which were 
spouting viciously through the masonry, ‘‘ That can’t be 
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right, I am sure. What was that problem they used to 
give us about the detrition of water against stone? I 
never got the answer, I remember. No doubt the pro- 
fessor could give the figures to an ounce in weight and a 
second in time.” 

He went and threw himself upon the grass again and 
remained buried in moody reflection until near sunset. 
Then he arose and cast another glance at the wall. He was 
considerably startled to observe that the jets of water had 
increased in number, and that some of them had grown 
in size to the thickness of his wrist. A deep crack, which 
he had not noticed before, had opened perpendicularly in 
the face of the wall, and small pebbles and particles of 
mortar were dropping down. He could feel a percepti- 
ble tremor in the ponderous stonework, and he fancied 
that he could hear a low, threatening sound, like the 
muttering of an angry voice, arising from the depths of 
the foundation. 

**T will swear tat is not right,’ he said, with a sensa- 
tion of terror, looking up at the mighty structure con- 
fining thousands of tons of water, for ever struggling to 
escape, like a chained giant. There had been a series of 
heavy rains of late, and the reservoir was full to over- 
flowing. ‘‘I will speak to the deacon about it to-night.” 

He mentioned his discovery at the tea-table to the no 
small amusement of the worthy inspector. 

‘That dam was put there to stay,” he said; “and you 
can’t knock it down with a pea-shooter, young man.” 

‘But the leaks enlarged while I sat looking at them,” 
insisted Stanley ; ‘‘and I felt the wall shake.” 

‘*T have examined the dam,” observed the professor, 
with calm certainty. ‘It is built upon sound scientific 
principles. The angle of resistance is geometrically cor- 
rect, and the base lines 

“T don’t for angles and base lines,” retorted 
Stanley, with the anger which the professor’s pleasant 
allowance for his ignorance always roused in him ; “that 
dam is unsafe, and as this house is directly in the old 
path of the river, I think it ought to be looked to.” 

“The law of resisting angles is very simple,” replied 
the professor, gently. ‘‘I could give you the equation, 
Mr. Parr—that is, if you could understand it.” 

Stanley would have insisted, but he saw that Amy was 
looking at him compassionately, and he remained indie 
nantly silent. , 

‘She thinks Iam displaying my stupidity before the 
professor,:’ he said to himself, wd his fingers itched to 
pitch the learned gentleman out of the window. 

Bat though silenced, he was by no means convinced. 
For once in his life he passed a restless night. Many 
times the stir of the wind among the trees sent him to 
the window with a bound ; and—it was not fancy either— 
there were odd, unaccustomed moanings and sighings in 
the air, inarticulate voices of warning proceeding from 
the direction of the dam. The house-dogs went whin- 
ing and pattering about the door- yard, and the cattle 
stamped uneasily in the sheds with the instinctive fore- 
knowledge of danger which man in his wisdom has lost. 

The rising sun partly dissipated his fears. With the 
placid glory of the morning flooding the lawns and 
meadows, and the soft wind breathing perfume in at 
his window, danger and death seemed the unhealthy 
fancies of a dream. 


sare 


Somewhat reassured, therefore, he 
submitted to the deacon’s bantering on the subject with 
perfect good-humor. But he resolved, notwithstanding, 
to satisfy himself by another visit to the dam. 

Tn truth, in the present state of his affairs, he had need 
of something, however unimportant, to 
thoughts. 


distract his 
He had tried to make peace with Amy, but 
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without avail. He had offended her too deeply. He | 
had spoken disparagingly of the man she loved ; for it 
was plain enough to him now that the professor had 
won the place in her heart which he would have given | 
ten years of his life to have occupied. 

It was a terrible blow, for, until now, he had preserved 
a spark of hope under all his discouragement ; but that 
last spark was dead finally, and, as if it had been the 
sun itself, the world was all dark and cold to his eyes. 
But his heavy affliction did not embitter or distort 
the genuine goodness and generosity of his nature. 

‘* Poor little girl !” he said ; ‘‘ she is right, after all. It 
wouldn’t do. Iam jealous of the professor, of course, 
but there must be something in him or she wouldn’t like 
him. But I don’t see how I am going to stand it.” His 
eyes filled with tears and his lips quivered : ‘‘T'll go 
away somewhere; I don’t much care where. I must 
make sure about that dam first, though.” 


| uninterrupted shower. 


| helplessness upon him. 


pressible cry of terror at the scene of destruction which 
met his gaze. The small streams which he had noticed 
on the previous day had enlarged into torrents. All 
along the face of the stonework appeared jagged cracks, 
widening visibly and emitting hundreds of foaming jets, 
while pieces of rock and fragments of cement fell in an 
At intervals, sections of masonry 
toppled down with a crash, flinging up fountains of 
spray. 

In spite of the inspector's blind faith and the pro- 


| fessor’s infallible figures, the dam was doomed, and its 


total overthrow was a question of only a few hours, per- 
haps even moments. Stanley shuddered as he thought of 
the hideous ruin which must follow upon the unchaining 
of that mighty volume of water, and for a moment he 
stood aghast and confounded, with a sickening sense of 
How his strength, above that 
of ordinary men, shriveled into pitiful nothingness in the 


THE SLEEPING PAIR, 


Toward four o'clock he mounted his bicycle and rode | 


toward the reservoir. the brook, near the 
house, he was startled to discover that the water had 
risen during the night, so that the footbridge was sub- 
mer zed and a swift, muddy current, ten yards wide, was 
boiling along the valley where a tiny stream had trickled 
before. Even as he stood looking at it, it seemed to in- 
crease in volume and a number of planks dislodged from 
the fences and clumps of uprooted willows swept by. 

As he hurriedly remounted his bicycle, a roar like dis- 
tant thunder came through the woods from the direction 
of the dam, followed by a series of smaller detonations. 
He hesitated an instant, undecided as to whether he had 
better return to the house at once and give warning, or 
proceed to the dam and ascertain the exact state of 
affairs. He finally decided upon the latter course, and 
set out at a rapid rate toward the spot where the reports 
were growing louder and more continuous every instant. 

Arrived at the base of the dam, he uttered an irre- 


On crossing 


presence of this awful portent of nature—implacable, 
resistless, devouring ! 

Shaking off the trance of terror which benumbed him ; 
terror not for himself, but for the incredulous and un- 
conscious occupants of the farmhouse ; for Amy; he tried 
to think clearly what he ought first to do. The deacon’s 
dwelling, though in a line with the course the liberated 
flood would take and certain to be swept away, was for- 
tunately but a few hundred feet distant from the high 
ground where all would find safety. Casting a final 
glance at the crumbling structure, Stanley saw that he 
must act promptly. A new crack had opened diagonally 
through the wall from top to bottom with a sharp report, 
and the huge fragment was swaying to its fall. When 
this gave way, the whole lake would instantly precipitate 
itself into the valley below. He sprang upon his bicycle 
and started down the road, riding as he had never ridden 
before, even upon the racecourse, with the eyes of breath- 
less thousands upon him. Trees, rocks and fences 
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whirled by in a confused phantasm ; the wheel 
bounded beneath him like a spirited horse 


touched with the spur. His heart swelled 
with an emotion of pride; though Amy des- 
pised him she would owe her life to his fore- 
sight and devotion. 

His shout brought Abiah, the professor and 
one or two of the boarders to the door, Amy 
was nowhere in sight. 

*“The dam, the dam!” he cried; ‘‘the dam 
is going! Run for your lives !” 

**Come, come,” said the deacon, still obstin- 
ately incredulous ; ‘‘no insinuations ag’in’ that 
dam, young man !” 

‘*Professor Waldruff,” said Stanley, turning 
to him with impressive calmness, ‘“‘on my 
honor, as a gentleman, the dam is falling! I have seen 
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WAREHOUSES, BROOKLYN.— SEE PAGE 599, 


wholly converted deacon, was preparing to head the 


it going under my very eyes. Take the women and flight toward the high ground. 


Don’t wait to look 
You haven’t ten 


make for the high ground yonder. 
after your baggage, but get out! 
minutes to spare !” 

“The angle of incidence ——” murmured the pro- 
fessor, with a white face. 

He was interrupted by « terrific crash which shook 
the very earth. 

‘Hark !” said Stanley; ‘if you won't believe me, 
will you believe that?” 

By this time the tenants of the farmhouse had con- 
gregated in the door-yard, breathless and bewildered 
with terror. Stanley ran his eye over them, and turned, 
with a startled cry, to the professor, who, with the now 


‘‘Where is Amy ?” he demanded, sharply. 

‘‘T believe she went to the brook to gather some 
specimens of mallow,” answered the savant, with an 
expression of real distress. 

“Take care of yourself,” exclaimed Stanley, seeing 
that he was making a feeble and indeterminate move- 
ment in the direction indicated ; ‘‘I will look after 
her.” 

Stanley sprang to the saddle again, and spun down the 
path toward the bottom of the glen with fire in his eyes 
and despair at his heart. There was something of the 
knight in poor, dull Stanley, and his act of devotion 
seemed as natural as drawing his breath. Not one throb 
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of selfish fear was blent with the agony of terror he felt 
for the girl he was going to rescue or perish with. He 
rode on over ground surely never attempted by bicyclist 
before, among rocks and moist earth, bounding and stag- 


gering headlong down precipitous places at the risk of | 


his neck. 

The brook had become a broad, impetuous river, pour- 
ing over ground which had been cultivated meadows an 
hour before. He glanced anxiously over the foaming ex- 
panse with a shuddering dread that he was already too 
late. But no, at the further side of the stream he dis- 
covered a little, white-robed figure composedly picking 
its way, with raised skirts and delicate tread, across the 
muddy flat. He sprang from the wheel, and dragging it 
after him, waded through the water waist deep. 

Amy looked up inquiringly as she saw him approach, 
livid, soaked with perspiration, and dripping with the 
foul slime of the river. 

“Isn't it singular ?” she said, with a puzzled smile, 
‘the brook has risen so rapidly that I had to run, and 
I have wet my feet as it is.” 

And she exhibited a dainty kid boot and stocking, 
soiled with mire. But Stanley, with unappreciative 
haste, seized her by the arm. 

“On, on!” he cried, ‘‘we must get out of this at 
once. The dam is broken.” 

‘But both the deacon and the professor said you 
were very wrong,” she objected, shyly. ‘‘ The professor 
ought to know, don’t you think ?” 

‘‘Confound the professor,” ejaculated Stanley, ex- 
plosively. ‘It is his fault, with his infernal sines and 
angles, that you are in danger now.” 

“You are very rude,” she said, with dignity. ‘ Leave 
me by myself, please’; I don’t wish to be under any 
obligation to you.” 

‘‘Amy,” he answered, earnestly, ‘I know that you 
despise and dislike me, and I don’t say that you are 
wrong. I’ve been thinking it all over, and I see that I 
had no right to make love to you or to hope that you 
would care for me. That is all over now. All I ask is 
the privilege of placing you in safety. After that Iam 
going away, so that you won’t even have to feel under 
obligation to me.” 

‘*Going away,” she repeated, turning about suddenly, 
with a troubled expression which certainly had no re- 
lation to their danger. But Stanley did not observe it. 

‘‘For Heaven’s sake don't let us waste valuable time. 
I swear to you we haven't an instant to spare, if ft isn’t 
too late already.” 

‘‘And the people at the house ?” she inquired, still 
hesitating. 

**T have warned them, and they are safe by this. Don’t 
be afraid,” he said, with a suppressed sigh. ‘I saw the 
professor start with them.” 

“Very well; let us go, then,” she replied, moving 
away with a deliberate step, and with due care of her 
skirts. 

Stanley followed, looking about him inquiringly. Upon 
the opposite side of the stream a hundred yards of climb- 
ing would have taken them clear of the danger, but the 
flood was now impassable, at least for her. Upon the 
higher shore extended a broad, flat plain, foymerly the 
basin of an expanse in the river. When the full volume 
of the liberated water should come down it would convert 
the flat into a raging sea, from which nothing living 
could escape. The nearest high ground on that side was 
quite half a mile distant, and at the rate at which they 
were now proceeding it would require fnlly twenty 
minutes to reach it. The road which crossed the plain, 
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a little elevated, was still dry, and upon his bicycle he 
could easily have done it in an eighth of the time. 

Still somewhat incredulous as to the actual and imme- 
diate danger, Amy persisted in walking at a quiet pace, 
casting demure glances now and then at Stanley’s anxious 
and absorbed face. And, indeed, the young man himself 
was beginning to hope that he had exaggerated the 
| situation, when, as they stepped through the hedge upon 
the road, a phenomenon met their gaze which struck 
them both motionless with horror, A huge wall of 
water, of a deep, livid green, bearing upon its crest 
débris of trees, fences and out-buildings, was rolling 
toward them with a hoarse, deadly sound, cutting down 
everything in its path as the mower’s scythe cuts the 
grain. 

Stanley threw a wild, shuddering glance around him. 

‘* Yes, yes,” he groaned, answering her mute, beseech- 
ing look, ‘‘ poor little girl, I will save you, or——” his 
eyes fell upon the bicycle resting against his knee, and 
uttering a cry of hope and joy, he seized the shrinking 
girl about the waist, flung her upon the saddle, and 
crowded himself upon it behind her. The wheel rocked 
from side to side in gyrating curves, and but for his 
wonderful skill would have lost its balance entirely. He 
had but two inches of seat, and from Amy’s position 
could devote but one hand to the steering-gear and one 
foot to the treadles. But he had not won his prizes for 
nothing ; and was he not riding now for a prize dearer 
than life—the safety of the woman he loved ? So after an 
instant of terrific struggle and doubt, he gained control 
of the machine and set off down the road with the speed 
of the wind. » 

With the flood foaming and bellowing behind him, he 
labored on, his teeth clinched, his eyes blazing and every 
muscle in his vigorous young body quivering like the 
flanks of a horse at a gallop. Amy had instinctively 
thrown her arms about him, and as he rode he couil 
feel her warm breath fanning his cheek and the quick 
beating of her heart against his breast. And it seemed 
to inspire him with the strength and courage of ten 
men. He looked down at her, meeting her startled 
gaze with a yearning tenderness which he had no 
thought of disguising. 

‘‘Another minute, oh God!” he whispered ; ‘one 


? 


minute more ! 
But it was not granted him. 


A few turns of the wheel, 
a hasty scramble up the side of the bluff and they would 
have been safe ; but now the waters were upon them ; 
first in a blinding dash of spray, then in a mountainous 


billow, which overturned, caught them up, still clinging 
to each other, and whirled them away like straws. But 
Stanley, ignorant of sines and cosines, was a powerful 
swimmer, and, after the first bewildering concussion, he 
shook the water from his eyes, and, lifting the girl’s head 
clear of the torrent, struck out for the shore. 

It seemed wellnigh hopeless—that mad battle with the 
implacable element in the name of love. Alone and un- 
encumbered, the young man would have regarded his 
chance of life as of the smallest, but, supporting the girl 
in her heavy, clinging garments, a dead weight upon his 
left arm, it could be at best only a mere parley with de- 
struction. The shore was not more than a dozen yards 
distant, but no human power conld have reached it 
across that frightful current. The utmost that he could 
do was to keep her head and his own above the water 
and to avoid the fragments of rubbish which at every 
moment threatened them with annihilation. 

But after ten minutes’ of desperate effort, Stanley dis- 
covered that they were drawing diagonally toward the 
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bank. With his eyes glazed, and his breath coming in | upright and looking at her wistfully, “I have nothing 


thick, choking gasps, he swam painfully on, and pre- 
sently he dimly perceived that they were floating 
beneath a clump of willows still firmly rooted in the 
soil. With a final effort of his expiring strength, he 
pushed her up the slope. 

**Climb, climb !’ he panted, and saw that she obeyed 
him and was safe. ‘‘ The professor's trigonometry could 
not have done that!” he said, smiling with cold, blue 
lips. 

Then, in the midst of his exultation, while she stood 
stretching out her hands to him from the bank, there 
came a sudden, sharp, universal sound, a sense of violent 


ness and silence. 
His next impression was of a faint, far-off voice, speak- 


ing his name, and of a light, warm touch upon his aching | 


forehead. He lay still with closed eyes until, to his 
clearing senses, the warm touch resolved itself into a 
palpable pair of lips and the far-away sound, now close 
at his ear, into Amy’s voice. He raised himself and 
looked vaguely around. Kneeling beside him on the 
moist earth, drenched and shivering, but with flowing 
tears of pity and joy, he beheld Amy herself. 

‘*Are you better, dear ?”’ she asked, hesitating a little 
over the tender epithet ; then, as he put his hand con- 
fusedly to his brow, she drew his head to her breast and 
burst out sobbing again. ‘‘It is all eut and bleeding !” 
she said. ‘‘It was a plank that struck you there, just as 


you had helped me ashore. And oh, when I saw you close | 
your eyes wad float away, I remembered how shamefully | 
I had treated you, and I was going to throw myself into | 


the river and die, too. But the water washed you ashore, 
and I got you out. And now I am so happy, and you are 
going to live and forgive me, Stanley, are you not ?” 


‘Bless your little heart!” answered Stanley, sitting 


THE 


| be presumed that Stanley was convinced. 


to forgive !” 

**Yes, you have !” replied Amy, determinedly ; “I lied 
to you—yes, it was a lie!” 

‘*Oh, Amy !” 

** Yes, I did, when’”’— she averted her face from his 
eager gaze—‘‘when I made you believe I did not care 
for you!” 

**Things are all sixes and sevens with me just now,” 
said Stanley, ‘‘so I suppose I am dreaming and shall 
awake presently and wish I had been drowned. For, in 
very truth, Amy, if you do not love meI might as well 


| be dead !” 
pain, and he dropped back and floated away into dark- 


“T think you had better make up your mind to live, 
then,” she answered, demurely. 

** But I don’t understand,” said Stanley ; ‘‘ the professor, 
you know 

“Do you know what a flirt is, Stanley ?” she asked, 
soberly. ‘‘ Well, I will tell you. A flirt—that is not a 
really wicked, selfish flirt—is only a foolish, petulant girl, 
vain and affected, craving for admiration and amuse- 
ment ; till one day something terrible happens which 
compels her to pause and reflect ; then she learns that 


| she has a heart, and that it is overflowing with love for 


somebody. And oh, Stanley, if I had lost you what 
should I have done ?” 

Though his reply was of the inarticulate sort, it is to 
Furthermore, 
it is in evidence that an ill wind may blow somebody 
good, and a treacherous dam, semi-destructive of tho 
property of an incorrigible deacon and wholly so of the 
incipient hopes of an estimable savan/, may send, in the 
black right hand of ostensible death, the new-blossomed 
flower of joy-in-love to a tender-hearted flirt, ‘‘not really 
selfish or wicked,” and a brave and devoted young man, 
hazy as to sines and tangents. 


FRUIT-SHIPS AT NEW YORK. 


By Oscar WILLOUGHBY RIGGs. 


A pecvLiaAR interest attaches to the foreign frujt trade 
of the metropolis. ‘The great steamers looming up at the 
crowded wharves on the East and North Rivers, or over 
at the vast warehouses on the Brooklyn shore, bring 
precious cargoes from lands of which little is really 
known in this part of the world, They come from the 
Orient and from tropical countries which, though nearer 
at home, from the laxity of their civilization seem as 
strange as the antipodes. In the fruit trade of this 
country New York holds the commanding position. 
Most of the fruit-ships come here, where they find the 
readiest market. 

Layer raisins come in boxes of three sizes, weighing 
5}, 11 and 22 pounds net. Only the top of the box is 
arranged in layers. What are termed London layers are 
nicely packed throughout the box with beautiful satin- 
finished paper between the layers. They are known as 
the ‘Queen of the Fruit,” and are packed in London 
with especial care. The raisins shipped to London from 
the distributing markets in Spain are sent to the great 
warehouses of the business centre of the world—to some 
of the great, gloomy warehouses that look so forbidding 
when night settles down on ‘‘ London town ”— and there 
hundreds of persons especially skillful in this work, care- 
fully separate the poor fruit from the good, the small 
from the large, and then it is packed with particular 


| paper inclosing the fruit. 


to all parts of the world. Lovse Muscatel are packed in 
boxes of 22 pounds, loosely, as the term implies. ‘hey 
are, as a wholesale dealer said, ‘‘thrown in any way, 
stems and all, though the top layer is plaited ; that is, tho 
twigs are intertwined, so that, when taken from the box, 
they are miniature bouquets of fruit. Some,” he added, 
‘‘consider these raisins the sweetest in market.’”? The 
Spanish and Portuguese call them Moscatel, and we have 
old-fashioned names for them, such as Myscadel, Mus- 
xadine and Muscat; but these terms are now as quaint 
and foreign-looking as the Spanish term itself, or the 
strange inscriptions on the boxes and the ornamented 
Muscadel also refers to the 
wine made from that variety of grapes. Dehesa raisins 
are also received here. Dehesa in Spanish means a 
plain. 

‘*A number of years ago,” said an old fruit-broker, 
who knows almost as much about raisins as the Spaniards 
do themselves ; ‘‘a number of years ago, in the interior 


| of Spain, there was a vast and hitherto uncultivated plain 


of particularly favorable soil. Capitalists ascertained 
that its soil was rich, and believing it to be a promising 
field for the raisin-culture, cut it up into sections of so 
many acres each, planted the entire tract, and from that 
time to this connoisseurs at home and abroad have con- 
sidered the Dehesa raisin the richest and fruitiest sent to 


care, and ultimately sent in steamers and sailing-vessels | market. They come in boxes of 22} pounds. Valencia 
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PORT ANTONIO—LOADING BANANAS. 


raisins, which form such an important factor in the raisin 
trade, were at one time mostly packed loosely, much the 
same as Muscatel. They were simply thrown into boxes 
containing from 28 to 56 pounds, but for the last two 
years they have been packed in layers.” 

The Sultana raisins are small and without seeds, and 
come packed in boxes of 20 pounds. The black Smyrna 
raisins are also small, but have very large seeds, and are 
generally free from the sugary coating which detracts 
from the value of some Spanish raisins. They come from 
Smyrna, in Turkey. ‘Twenty-five years ago,” said an 
old merchant in the trade, “there were only two kinds 
of raisins. They were supposed to be packed in boxes 
holding 25 pounds. At first this system of packing was 
honestly adhered to, but the raisins becoming such a 
favorite, the packers, like the manu- 
facturers of certain brands of cigars, 
soon began to impose upon the pub- 
lic. Boxes supposed to weigh 25 
pounds ran down to 20 pounds, then 
to 18, and finally even to 16 pounds. 
Then arose a tremendous outcry from 
merchants in England and this coun- 
try. An indignation meeting was held. 

“A uniform weight of 22 pounds 
was demandetl. The wily Spaniards 
couldn't understand why we were so 
particular. They seemed to think it 
was a small matter, or they pretended 
to think so, but their moral sense on 
this question was pegged up a little 
higher by that indignation meeting a 
few years ago. They have never re- 


ARRANGING DRIED FRUIT-SAMPLES, 


covered from the fright that gave them. They have 


more respect for us than formerly. They half suspect 
now that we do know a raisin when we see it, and that 
we even know what a pound means.” 

Raisins are now much more carefully packed than in 
the days of our grandfathers, when they came in kegs 
and frails—rush buckets used for packing figs as well as 
raisins—and when dirt and gravel were so bountifully 
intermixed with the fruit of the Spanish vineyards as a 
substantial addition to the weight. Thrifty housewives 
of former days always had to wash the raisins before they 
became part of those wonderful pies, cakes and puddings 
which, we are told, were better in old times than now, 
when the housewife is apt to delegate the performance 
of culinary rites to a French chef or a lady from over 
the sea, who has kindly consented, for 
a liberal consideration, to officiate in 
the kitchen as the ‘‘help,” the main 
stay of the household. 

Every branch of the raisin com- 
merce is profitable. Even so appar- 
ently small a matter as the boxes, is 
really a weighty consideration in the 
trade. The pine wood for these boxes 
is obtained from Norway, Sweden and 
Portugal ; it is shipped in deals to 
Malaga, which has a monopoly in the 
manufacture of the boxes. 

“To show the extent of the trade 
with the United States,” a merchant 
said to the writer, ‘I would say that 
the importations from September Ist, 
1884, when the season opened, up to 
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April 30th, 1885, were no less than 563,054 boxes, and 
50,000 boxes are yet to be received. And yet, large 
as these figures are, they indicate a poor season. This 
country imported last season 786,324 boxes ; in 1882-83, 
893,379 boxes; in 1881-82, 907,570 boxes, and in 
1880-81 the quantity ran up to not far from one mil- 
lion boxes—the exact total being 987,378 boxes. The 
exportations from Malaga to all countries from Sep- 
tember Ist, 1884, to April 30th, 1885, were 1,149,900 boxes 


against 1,614,500 in the season of 1883-84; 1,739,100 in | 


1882-83, 1,629,000 in 1881-82, and 1,843,000 in 1880-81. 
We take, on an average, 50 per cent. of the Spanish crop ; 
our purchases sometimes reach 60 per cent. We are a 
great people for raisins. The Spaniards know it, too, 
and are careful not to resort to the tricks which made 
so much noise at one time. The trickery in the trade 
is now attended to exclusively by dealers on this side 
of the water.” 

Valencia raisins are becoming quite popular in this 
country. Thus far this season the importations have 
reached 700,000 boxes, and even these are much smaller 
than last year, because the crop is short in Valencia, 
This country used to take only 10 per cent. of that crop, 
but now it takes 50 per cent. This is due to the fact that 
the Malaga crop has been growing smaller and smaller 
every year through the ravages of the phyllozera. For 
this reason the Malaga crop is 500,000 boxes below the 
average of former years. 

London layer, layer, loose Muscatel and Dehesa raisins 
all come from Malaga, in Spain. Valencia raisins come 
from Denia, and Sultana, as we have seen, from Smyrna. 

Malaga raisins are dried in the sun ; these are the layer 
and loose Muscatel ; Valencia, in pot-lye. The ‘‘sun 
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raisins,” from Malaga, are dried upon the vines, as, un- 
like most fruits, the grape does not drop when ripe. 
When ripe, the stem of each bunch is twisted or partly 
severed, and the shriveled grapes become sweeter by the 
concentration of the pulp produced by the evaporation 
of the water they contain. As soon as the bunches are 
dried they are taken off, and carefully packed in boxes 
with sheets of paper separating the layers. These ‘‘ sun 
raisins” retain the freshness and bloom of the fruit 
better than any other description ; they have not so much 
of that sugary coating often noticed on other varieties. 
The commoner sorts—like the Valencia, for example— 
are prepared by drying the ripe grapes after they are 
picked, either in the sun or in heated rooms, and while 
they are drying they are dipped in lye. 

Raisins come, for the most part, from Europe. Our 
native grapes do not afford raisins suitable for commerce, 
though experiments with two varieties encourage the 
hope that marketable raisins from native fruit will yet 
be produced in this country. The European grape, how- 
ever, is extensively cultivated in California with entire 
success, and the production of raisins there from these 
grapes is large enough to supply the home demand there. 
The total importations of raisins into this country, last 
year, were 56,676,657 pounds, worth $3,543,916. 

The cargoes of raisins brought here in steamers which 
discharge at some one of the bustling wharves either in 
New York or Brooklyn, and generally at what is known 
as the Mediterranean Pier on Furman Street, in the latter 
city, range from 40,000 to 120,000 boxes, containing on an 
average about 22 pounds each. 

Turkish prunes are mostly packed in casks, containing 
from 1,200 to 1,600 pounds, though some come in bags 
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holding 100 pounds. We import in all about 40,000 
casks every year, from Bosnia, Servia, Bohemia and Hun- 


gary, the two first-named provinces sending the most. 
In Bohemia, by-the-way, prunes are a staple article of 
food. The peasantry are very poor and meat is too 
costly. 
the soil, prunes are bread and meat. A broker in prunes 
here said: ‘‘ The dainty French prunes, packed in ex- 
quisite boxes, come from Bordeaux. They come in boxes 
containing from 25 to 50 pounds, with from 40 to 120 
prunes to the pound. The small boxes used by the con- 
fectioners containing—say, a quarter to half a pound, are 
repacked here. The confectioners are careful to have 
their boxes decorated with pretty ribbons and poor 
French. They are sweetened up, and with the Vassar, 
New York and Boston girls are preferred to some of the 
highly colored and poisonous candies. These are the 
sugar-plums extolled by Thackeray.” 

Prunes belong to the plum family, and are mainly 
used for dessert. A kind of dried prune is prepared at 
Brignoles in France, which bears the name of the place. 
It has the skin removed before drying, and the stone 
afterward. In the south of France a spirit is obtained 
from prunes, that is, from the bruised pulp of prunes, 
and the kernels fermented with honey and flour, the 
mass being distilled. In France, several kinds of plums 
are raised, to manufacture into prunes. Prunes are to 
plums what raisins are to grapes—namely, the dried 
fruit. The kinds raised in France are the quetsche, or 
German prune, St. Catharine and Brignoles, not to 
mention others. The plums are gathered after the dews 
have been dried off by the sun. The laborers, in blue 
blonse and wooden sabots, are then seen in the great 
orchards busily picking the plums by hand and spreading 
them in shallow baskets, which are kept in a cool, dry 
place. When they become soft they are placed in tight 
spent ovens and left fora day. Then they are removed 
and put back after the ovens have been slightly reheated. 


On the following day they are again taken out and | 


turned by gently shaking the sieves on which they are 
piaced. Then the ovens are heated again, and they are 
put inathird time. They are allowed to remain a day, 
and are then removed and left to get quite cold. After 
some further manipulation, such as being submitted to 
the heat of the ovens several times more, they are put 
This careful 
and laborious treatment is only given to the finer kinds 
of prunes, 


into jars and boxes, and are ready for sale. 


The common sorts are shaken from the trees, 
dried with less care, and then packed in casks, and it is 
in this way that the Turkish prunes are prepared for 
market. This latter kind of prunes is still called Turk- 
ish, because once the provinces of Servia and Bosnia 
belonged to the Turkish Empire ; but now the region in 
which most of the so-called Turkish prunes are prepared 
belongs to Austria. The imports of plums and prunes 
into this country, last year, reached a total of 61,028,461 
pounds, the bulk being prunes. The total valuation was 
$2,712,964. The big steamers from the Mediterranean 
sometimes bring as many as 3,000 casks of prunes at a 
time. 

Almonds are quite an important item in the trade in 
foreign fruits at New York. The almond-tree is a native 
ot Barbary, but abounds in the south of Europe and in 
temperate parts of Asia. It is nearly allied to the peach. 
it is cultivated in England for the beauty of its foliage ; 
the fruit will not ripen so far north. The sweet almond 
is a favorite article for dessert, though it is the bane of 
the dyspeptic. It is also extensively used by confec- 
‘oners. It yields considerable oil, a hundred pounds of 


To thousands of these down-trodden tillers of | 


almonds giving fifty pounds of oil. It seems singular 
that the fruit of the almond-tree can be consumed with 
such entire impunity. 

Unshelled almonds pay a duty in this country of 5 cents 
a pound ; 3,057,968 pounds were imported last year, and 
were valued at $342,317. The shelled almonds are taxed 
7} cents a pound ; but, nevertheless, last year the imports 
were 1,478,666 pounds, worth $287,049. They come in 
bales weighing 300 pounds, or in bags weighing from 110 
to 125 pounds, and a steamer will bring from 1,000 to 
5,000 bags at a time; the cargo generally including other 
fruit, besides some wine from Tarragona, the large Span- 
ish port whence a considerable portion of our supply of 
almonds is received. Ivica almonds come from a port of 
that name in Spain. They are not so valuable in the 
market as those from France; they have more shell than 
the French almonds, but they are popular in this country, 
especially with the interior dealers, who purchase them 
because they are cheaper than the French, and fill up 
the measure very easily. The Languedoc almonds are 
raised in France, and are shipped to this country in con- 
siderable quantities from Bordeaux. The Princess paper- 
shell almonds also come from France. Then there are 
the shelled almonds, which come from Sicily, some in 
25 pound boxes for confectioners, and the celebrated 
Jordan-shelled nuts which are raised in Spain, and which 
are sent to New York from Malaga. They are the most 
valuable in the market. The steamers coming from most 


of the ports mentioned make the voyage in about thirty 


days; that is to say, those from Bordeaux, Ivica and 
Tarragona. There are no sailing-vessels in the trade. 
The foreign currants are brought to New York in 


| steamers, usually bringing other fruit at the same time. 
| They bring from 5,000 to 10,000 barrels, which weigh 


280 pounds each. One steamer was on the way hither 
laden entirely with currants ; she had a capacity of 1,000 
tons. They come from Patras, Zante and Cephalonia 
in the Grecian Archipelago. They are from twenty-tive 
to forty days coming to New York, the time depending 
greatly on the number of stoppages made. 

The so-called dried currants of commerce are really 
very small-sized grapes. They were formerly called 
corinths and are mentioned in ancient books as currans. 
They are extensively cultivated at Patrac, in Zante, 
Ithaca and Cephalonia, and in the Grecian Archipelago 


generally. These grapes are, by a popular misunder- 


| standing in this country, supposed to be common cur- 


rants, preserved in some manner. The grapes are only 
about the size of peas, and the bunches not more than 
three inches long. They are dried in the sun, and then 
stored in great quantities ; they thus become so compact 
from the sugar which escapes from them, that they are 
dug apart with shovels when they are wanted for pack- 
ing ; then they are placed in casks, and the brown-faced 
descendants of Grecian heroes dancing in these casks 
tread the currants into a solid mass, The magnitude of 
our trade in foreign currants may be gathered from the 
fact that the imports into the United States, last year, 
were 32,743,712 pounds. 

Most of our figs come from Smyrna, in Turkey, by 
steamers vid England. The trip to New York takes forty 
days. The figs are packed in boxes containing 4 to 12 
pounds, and these, in turn, are packed in cases contain- 
ing about 300 pounds. In some years about 10,000 cases 
are shipped to the United States. They do not come in 
whole cargoes, as a rule, but as parts of cargoes, in great 
ocean steamers. 

The fig-tree, it may be of interest to note, is a native of 
Asia and Barbary. It is frequently mentioned in Scrip- 
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ture, and is one of the oldest fruit-trees known. It at- 
tains a height of about 20 feet, and, in countries where it 
is indigenous, it looks not unlike an apple-tree, but in 
northern climates it is seldom more than a large shrub, 
unless when trained under glass. It was common in 
Greece in the time of Plato, and was early introduced 
into Italy, Spain and Gaul. Charlemagne ordered its 
cultivation in Central Europe. It once succeeded even 
in England, but it is really adapted only to warm 
climates. Even in Florida, where it has been introduced, 
the unprotected trees are destroyed by cold weather ; it 
finds a more congenial climate on the Pacific Coast. The 
so-called Eleme figs are supposed to be ‘‘ hand-picked,” 
as the Turkish word implies. These, of course, are in 
the dried state. Fresh figs are so sweet that they cloy on 
the taste of many, and the trade is mainly in the dried 
fruit. In Turkey and in Asia, along the shores of the 
Levant, dried figs are a staple article of food, just as dried 
prunes are largely consumed by the peasants of the 
prune-growing provinces of Austria. They are packed in 
what is termed the natural state, when they are not com- 
pressed in the packing ; they are known as pulled figs, 
when they are made readily manageable by kneading after 
they have been thoroughly dried ; then they are packed by 
pressure into drums and boxes. In hot climates it is the 
second crop—two being raised yearly—which is the most 
prolige and valuable. Smyrna is the great port of ship- 
ment in Turkey for the foreign trade. The value of the 
exports thence to London in a single year approximates 
$1,200,000. Last year this country imported no less than 


7,840,634 pounds of figs, valued at $504,532. 
Most of our supply of figs comes in October, November 
The fruit brokers seen by the writer had 


and December. 
advices that a vessel was on the way to New York, loaded 
entirely with figs. The figs are often sent from Smyrna 
to New York by way of Liverpool; that is, one of the 
Mediterranean steamers goes to Liverpool, and transfers 
its cargo of fruit to one of the fast English steamers 
trading with New York, and in this way, large quantities 
of figs have at times been sent from the distant Turkish 
port to this city in twenty-five days ; whereas, if sent by 
one of the steamers.that stops at various ports along the 
Mediterranean, and then comes to New York, it would 
take forty or forty-five days. 

Steamers bring 500 boxes of dates at a time to New 
York. The boxes contain 50 pounds each. Few sailing- 
vessels are now engaged in the trade, but occasionally a 
bark arrives laden with 6,000 frails of dates, each frail 
weighing 200 pounds. In a single year, sometimes as 
much as 25,000 frails are brought to New York. Our 
dates come mostly from Bussorah and Muscat, two ports 
in the Persian Gulf. It takes sailing-vessels one hundred 
days to come to New York ; steamers come in sixty days, 
even making an allowance for a stop at London. Of 
course these vessels all come through the Suez Canal. 
Dates are sold very largely in this country, though not 
so extensively as in some other parts of the world, 
where this fruit is of really great value. 

The wonderful date-tree is abundant in Egypt, 
Arabia, Persia and the neighboring countries, and is a 
valuable source of revenue to the inhabitants. It is a 
lofty palm, and is one of the most valuable trees on the 
globe ; it furnishes food to millions. It is from thirty to 
sixty feet high. A single tree bears from 100 to 300 
pounds of dates in a season. On the northern coast of 
Africa, in Persia and in Arabia, dates are a chief article 
of food. They are prepared for market by pounding and 
pressing them into a solid mass. The tree serves many 
purposes. Camels are fed u»on the abortive fruit and 
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the ground date-stones. In Northern Africa, the roasted 
seeds are used for coffee ; from the seeds is also expressed 
an oil, the remains of which is a paste, used as food for 
cattle. Baskets, bags, couches, mats and brushes are 
made from the leaves and leaf-stalks. The young shoots, 
delicate as asparagus, are eaten. Ropes and rigging are 
made from the fibrous parts of the leaves, and finally, 
as man, by some mysterious fatality, is apt to turn good 
into evil, an ardent spirit is obtained from dates in 
Persia. Wine and vinegar are also obtained from them 
by fermentation, the liquor being the sap, of which a 
tree yields three or four quarts daily for about a fortnight. 
Last year the importations of dates into this country were 
no less than 10,237,618 pounds, worth $382,267. 

Our imports of filberts, mostly from Barcelona, for 
the year 1885, reached 9,451,849 pounds. The Germans 
call it the ‘“‘beard nut.” It is extensively raised in 
England for the London market. We received 92,000 
pounds of tamarinds. The tree is a native of Africa and 
Southern Asia, In India, Arabia and Africa, the tama- 
rind is a valuable article of food. We import large quan- 
tities of citron from Leghorn, in Italy. Sometimes a 
citron, of which the rind only is used, is nine inches 
long and 20 pounds in weight. 

Our supply of walnuts is Ltrought here mostly in the 
French steamers trading between New York, Bordeaux 
and Marseilles, though a considerable quantity are 
exported to this country by way of England, this latte: 
often being the quicker way. These nuts come usually 
as parts of large cargoes of various kinds of fruits. The 
Grenoble and Marbot are among the most valuable of 
French walnuts, and there is considerable trade in those 
brought from Naples. They come in bags and bales, and 
a steamer will bring from 100 to 1,000 packages at a time. 
They arrive most freely in November and December. 
When the nuts are fresh, there is more or less shrinkage 
in weight during the voyage. The walnut-tree is a native 
of Persia, but has been cultivated in Europe since 1562. 
The fruit is also called the Madeira nut. The ancients 
called it the ‘“‘royal nut”; also ‘“‘Jove’s food.” When 
young and unripe, but tender enough to be readily per- 
forated with a needle, walnuts are used for catsups, soys 
and other sauces, as well as pickled. 

An important feature of the fruit trade is the importa- 
tions of Brazil nuts, which last year were valued at 
$245,619. Brazil nuts come from Para, in Brazil. The 
tree is a beautiful one, which attains a height of 100 feet 
or more; is found in the northern parts of Brazil and 
along the banks of the Orinoco; it bears a pericarp 
or spherical case, nearly as large as a man’s head, and 
this contains from 24 to 32 Brazil nuts of the well-known 
triangular shape ; the white kernel is very agreeable to 
the taste when fresh. The Brazil nut, besides being 
much prized as a dessert, is also valuable for the large 
quantity of oil which it yields, and which is used in Brazil 
for burning in lamps. The nuts contain so much oil that 
they soon become rancid. For many years the Portu- 
guese carried on a very large trade in these nuts, but in 
these modern days there is no monopoly. They come to 
this country on the steamers from Para, which also bring 
india-rubber, annatto, balsam copaiba and other mer- 
chandise. The trade at New York is controlled by the 
house of which Mayor William R. Grace is the head. 
srazil nuts are brought here in bulk; the cargoes are 
reckoned in hectolitres, according to the French system, 
but are equal to from 1,250 to 8,500 bushels, the quantity 
depending, of course, on the size of the vessel. Whole 
cargoes are now not so often brought as formerly. This 
year, most of the trade has been done by steamers of from 


RAISINS IN BULE. 


1,000 to 1,200 tons ; formerly, three-masted schooners, of 
from 500 to 600 tons, had a large shure in the carrying 
traffic. The nuts are stored in one great warehouse in 


REMOVING PARASITES FROM ORANGES 
AND LEMONS, 


Brooklyn, where 
the supply is 
sometimes as 
large as 20,000 
bags, averaging 
175 pounds each. 

Pineapples come 
to New York iu 
considerable quan- 
tities from numer- 
ous ports in the 
West Indies. The 
best are from 
Cuba, and are 
known as Havana 
pineapples. Last 
year the total im- 
portations at New 
York were, 3,301,- 
696 pineapples, 
besides 515,880 
eans of the fruit 


received from Nas- | 
‘ | 
sau. Southern 


Florida and the 
Bahamas are well 
adapted to the 
culture of pine- 


apples. The tree is a native of tropical America. It is 
a delicious fruit when properly cultivated ; otherwise it 
is tough and indigestible. From the fibre of the leaves 
is made the very costly fabric known as pina muslin, 
which comes from Manilla; it is of a deli- 
cate yellow tint, extremely beautiful and 
transparent, yet durable, and is used for 


ladies’ dresses and handkerchiefs. 


The sail- 


ing-vessels bringing pineapples to New York 
come in from seven to ten days; these are 
mostly schooners, of from 90 to 175 tons. 
The big steamers make the trip from Havana 
in four days. The sailing-vessels bring from 
7,000 to 12,000 dozen pineapples at a time ; 
the cargoes of these vessels are always reck- 
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oned in this way. A steamer from 
Havana will bring from 1,000 to 
2,000 barrels of pineapples, each 
barrel holding about four dozen. 
Foreign grapes are rather exten- 
sively imported, the value of the im- 
ports last year reaching $442,882. 
They come mainly from Spain, and 
are known in the trade as Almeria 
or Malaga grapes. The quantity 
imported in 1884 was 57,500 barrels, 
a decrease of 50,400 barrels com- 
pared with the imports of 1883. The 
average loss on the voyage was 20 
per cent. They come mostly from 
Almeria, a Spanish seaport and 
capital of a province of that name 
in Andalusia, where the climate is 
very warm and the soil fertile ; the 
whole region is renowned in song 
and story; the mere mention of 
Andalusia, with its lofty sierras, its 
strange, picturesque life, carries the 


mind back a thousand years to 
the days of the Moors, and to 
their expulsion by the Kings of 
Castile. 

In some years our importa- 
tions of lemons are very large ; 
in one year they reached1,861,205 
boxes, valued at $2,530,492. 
Last year the arrivals here 
were 1,316,863 boxes. A curi- 
ous fact is, that the lemons are 
counted ; the number imported 
at New York was 263,372,600; 
the loss by decay was 17 per 
cent. It is of interest to learn 
that the lemon- tree, like so 
many others, is of East Indian 
origin. Arabians introduced the 
tree into Europe. It is more 
susceptible to cold than the 
orange, but belongs to the same 
botanical family. The young 


| shoots are of a dull purple 


tint; the flower is, externally, 
purplish, and internally, white ; 
the foliage is not so dense nor 
of so dark a green as in the 


COCOANUT IN SHOCK 
AND BLOSSOM, 


orange-tree ; it is paler and more scanty, but having a 
notable feature in the translucent dots which distinguish 
the leaves, which, when held between the eye and the 
light, look like pictures; these being the air glands 
which give such a delicate perfume to the tree. 
Some varieties of lemons are sweetish ; generally, how- 


ever, the fruit is sharply acid. The 
rally cultivated on the coast of the 
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lemon-tree is gene- 
Mediterranean, be- 
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tween Nice and Genoa, in Calabria, Sicily and else- 
where. It has few rivals in point of beauty ; its 
showy and fragrant flowers, its spreading pale - green 
foliage, blending harmoniously in its delicate tint with 
the equally delicate yellow of the fruit in various degrees 
of ripeness, make a picture to touch the sensibilities of 
an artist, or of any one else with feeling enough to appre- 
ciate the beautiful in nature. 

The total importations of oranges into the United 
States in the last fiscal year were 1,356,375 boxes, valued 
at $1,695,390. In the last calendar year New York re- 
ceived 942,841 boxes, containing 228,654,860 oranges, 
mostly from Sicily. The loss through decay was 37} per 
cent. In addition this country received, last year, about 
107,000 barrels of oranges, and 140,016 packages of 
various sorts from West India and South and Central 
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most agreeable picture, and the effect is greatly height- 
ened by the beautiful, pure white flowers that load the 
air with a perfume which, though grateful at a little dis- 
tance, becomes oppressive on nearer approach. 

The number of cocoanuts imported last year at New 
York, it is of interest to note, reached 17,211,880. The 
loss through decay was 8 per cent., which is consid- 
ered small by the fruit-dealers, who say that cocoa- 
nuts are the safest fruit to deal in of anything that comes 
here. It takes some years for what is termed a cocoanut 
‘‘walk” to reach the bearing point; but after that the 
cultivators find the business very remunerative. The 
vessels arriving here with cocoanut cargoes come not 
only from Baracoa and San Blas, but from San Andrews, 
Barcelona, Jamaica and St. Jago, from Aspinwall, Maya- 
guez, Port Spain, Kingston, Trindad, La Guayra, and 
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America. In asingle year New York has received from 
those parts 35,439,000 oranges. Most of the oranges 
imported, however, come from Sicily, and are known as 
Palermo or Messina oranges, from the ports whence they 
are received ; others come from Italian ports on the 
Adriatic Sea ; others from Cuba and Porto Rico. They 
are also obtainable in Malta, Spain, the Azores and Por- 
tugal. One tree in especially favorable localities some- 
times bears no less than 20,000 oranges. The fruit very 
easily degenerates, and the trees are not raised from seed. 
The tree is supposed to have originated in China or the 
East Indies. It is an exotic, and thrives only in a warm 
climate, where it attains a great age. In Florida and Cali- 
fornia it is successfully cultivated, and the quality of the 
American orange is much better than formerly. An orange 
orchard is a beautiful sight. The golden fruit, contrasted 
with the dark, rich green of the fragrant foliage, makes a 


other places in Central or South America. Last year—to 
show the magnitude of the trade—no less than 164 sail- 
ing-vessels and 120 steamers arrived, with either whole 
cargoes or parts of cargoes. The sailing-vessels bring 
hither cargoes of from 100,000 to 400,000 cocoanuts at a 
time, generally to wharves on the East River front. The 
steamers do not usually bring more than 100,000 at a 
time, as they have other freight. The sailing-vessels are 
mostly schooners, though occasionally a brig arrives. 

Last year we imported 607,756 bunches of red bananas, 
on which the loss by decay was twenty-five per cent. ; of 
yellow bananas, 1,824,491 bunches came, of which 291,918 
were lost on the voyage through decay, or equal to six- 
teen per cent. In addition, thirty-nine cargoes from 
Aspinwall were received, comprising 273,000 bunches, on 
which the loss was nineteen per cent. The grand total 
of the importations of bananas, red and yellow, at New 
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‘York in a single year was thus no less than 
bunches. 


2,705,741 
This showed a large increase in the trade ; the 
bananas came as whole cargoes, or parts of cargoes, in 
two hundred and five steamers and eighty-seven sailing- 
vessels. One great drawback in the banana trade is the 
heavy losses through the decay of the fruit, either on the 
voyage or here, in case the market is overstocked. The 


| 


steamers are slow and ill-contrived ; there is not enough | 


ventilation, and in the hot holds where the bananas are 
stowed decay is apt to spread rapidly. There has, 
nevertheless, been quite an improvement in the condition 
of the fruit received here since steamers became an im- 
portant factor in the trade. But the passage through the 
Gulf Stream is, as may be inferred, very injurious to the 
fruit; green bunches are likely to become ‘ cooked.” 
To remedy this evil, improved facilities for ventilation 
are now being intr nluced, and as the voyage between the 
West Indies and New York might easily be shortened, 
faster steamers are being built. 


| because the shipping season is now about over. 


YORK. 


five men have been at work, at twenty-five cents an hour, 
unloading the steamer this morning, and they have now 
finished. Some of the crew are shoveling decayed 
bananas over the sides of the steamer upon the wharf, 
others are scrubbing the bulwarks, and a tall negro, who 
looks like a native of Jamaica, is cleaning the deck with 
a stream from a hose-pipe. The crew of eighteen men is 
largely made up of Englishmen and Scotchmen. The 
steamer has not brought so large a cargo as she mighit, 
It will 
begin again in March, and then she can trade either with 
Baracoa or with other ports in the West Indies. On the 
dock is a young man in his shirt-sleeves, who has been 
overseeing the ‘longshoremen while the vessel was being 
unloaded. He drives away the urchins who are hunting 
for presentable fruit in the pile of stalks, skins and other 


banana refuse on the dock. Trucks from various parts of 


| the city rumble up to where the barrels of oranges are 


The average cargo of bananas brought here by steamer | 


; a, 
is 10,000 bunches, but a steamer has been known to bring 


It came 
from Port Limon, near Aspinwall, the shipping port on 
the Isthmus of Panama, which received its name from a 
well-known New York The 

from Aspinwall and Port Limon in nine days, from 
Jamaica in six days, and from Baracoa, on the Island of 
Cuba, in about the same time. 


as many as 24,000 bunches in a single cargo. 


merchant. steamers come 


Though large steamers 
are mostly relied upon for the carrying trade in this 
of sailing -craft still 
engaged. They are from 150 to 250 tons in size, and 
bring from two to three thousand bunches at a time. 
They trade, however, entirely with the West Indies, and 
their day is nearly over. 

shaddocks, 


branch business, there are some 


Limes, tangerines, mangoes, plantains, 
star apples, custard apples, prickly pears, guavas, sapo- 
dillas, pomegranates, avocado pears, pawpaws and bread- 
fruit, are also received in moderate quantities, and some- 
times apples come from Belgium and Nova Scotia. It is 
worthy of note, that the total value of the various kinds 
of dutiable fruits imported into this country last year 
was no less than $16,500,858, on which the Government 
collected a tax of $4,420,556. 
clades 
of the 
olives, 


This total, however, in- 
comfits, sweetmeats and jellies. The total value 
fruits admitted free of duty, including bananas, 
pineapples, plantains, tamarinds, cocoanuts and 
Brazil nuts, was $3,487,052, making a grand total of 
nearly $20,000,000 that this country spends for these 
luxuries in a single year. 

But it is of interest to visit the water front and see 
some of the vessels engaged in this interesting branch of 
Here, at the foot of Old Slip, on the East 
tiver front, is the British steamer Fisa. 
along the big wharf for 215 feet, and is of 525 net 
capacity ; she is painted a slate-color, and, although a 
comparatively new steamer, having been built in 1882, 
she looks rather dingy ; she belongs in Glasgow, and is 
one of a fleet of eight steamers chartered by a firm in 
Baracoa to engage in the fruit trade. This steamer has 
heretofore been occupied in bringing red bananas from 
Baracoa ; but this time St. Ann, a 
port on the northern c¢ of Jamaica. Her cargo of 
475 barrels of oranges and 12,00C bunches of yellow 
bananas has already been sold. She has been seven days 
making the trip up to New York. 


commerce, 


tons 


she has come from 


ast 


The barrels of oranges 
are all punctured with holes about the size of a silver 
quarter-dollar, in order to prevent rotting as much as 
possible. There are about 330 oranges to each barrel ; 
the calculation is usually 1,000 to three barrels. Seventy- 


| on a truck close at hand. 


She stretches ; 


standing, and are soon loaded, and go creaking along the 
wharf and out upon noisy South Street, bound, perhaps, 
for the other side of the city. The young man in the 
shirt-sleeves points with pride to one of these trucks, and 
to a painted device on an elaborate oak sign on each side 
of the good-sized vehicle, portraying a solemn - faced 
monkey peeling a yellow banana plucked from a green 
bunch lying beside a pineapple. The fruit is quite realist- 
ically painted, and the young man explains that the two 
signs together, with their elaborate gilt lettering, the 
unusually broad oak slabs and the pictures, cost $130, 
while the truck itself cost $550. It would carry 60 bar- 
rels of oranges or 250 bunches of bananas, but only about 
80 bunches were usually carried for fear of bruising the 
fruit. On the other side of the same wharf is the British 
schooner W. & H. Wotherspoon, a trim, neat-looking craft 
of 190 tons. 


cargo of 300,000 cocoanuts from Ruatan. 


She had arrived some days before with a 
This is one of 
the Bay Islands, belonging to Honduras. It is thirty miles 
long, eight miles wide, and has a population of @ 


3,000 persons, mostly negroes. 


ly 
This schooner will be six 
It is a hot day. Bare-headed men in 
shirt-sleeves hand up baskets of the brown nuts from the 
stifling hold to men on the deck ; throw into a 
separate pile any of the nuts that are split or decayed, 
and from the pile of sound fruit they load baskets, which 
are handed up to the men immediately above them on the 
busy wharf. 


days unloading. 


these 


These have a pile of coarse canvas bags, 
which they are filling with the nuts, each bag holding 
about 100. A man with a thick band of twine around his 
waist, and a long, coarse needle, quickly sews up the bag 
when it is filled, and then it is handed to still other men 
This schooner, which looks 
so attractive with her tawny masts, her black ratlines, 
neatly furled sails and cozy cabin, painted a light yellow 
on the top, had been sixteen days coming from Ruatan. 
Over on the Brooklyn shore the French steamers may 
be seen unloading their costly cargoes. There are four 
large steamers regularly engaged in the fruit trade with 
Bordeaux. These are from 4,000 to 4,200 tons each, and 
they bring over large cargoes of general French mer- 
chandise ; besides prunes, almonds and walnuts ; for in- 
stance, they bring preserved peaches, oranges, pears, 
cherries, figs, nuts, plums, apricots, syrup in the natural 
juice and in brandy; they bring the well-known French 
peas — petits pois—artichokes, cepes, mushrooms, mace- 
doines —mixed vegetables or fruits—haricots verts or 
French string-beans, flageolets or small Lima beans ; 
truffles, olives, olive oil, capers, pdlés de foie gras, an- 
chovies and sardines. The list of good things brought to 
New York by these stately steamers is enough to make 
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an epicure’s mouth water. There are five steamers, each 
capable of carrying 2,800 tons of freight, engaged in 
what is termed the Marseilles trade. They go from New 
York to Genoa, then to Marseilles, then to Messina, Sor- 
rento, Catania, Palermo, and lastly to Naples. These 
are the chief trading ports in the Spring and Summer. 
In the Fall and Winter they also stop at Malaga and 
Denia for raisins, and sometimes at Cadiz for wine. 
the Italian ports they take on board lemons, oranges and 
other merchandise ; at Marseilles, prunes, almonds, wal- 
nuts, olive oil and fancy canned fruits and vegetables, 
destined for Delmonico’s and the tables of the wealthy; 
besides such fine herbs as thyme, sweet marjoram, sage, 
summer savory and mixed herbs for soups and the dress- 
ing of fish and poultry. The scene on the Brooklyn 
wharf, where they unload, is full of bustle and interest. 
What is known as the Italian line of steamers—Naviga- 
zione Générale Italiana—unload at the Mediterranean 
Pier in Brooklyn, a little south of the Brooklyn land- 
ing of the Wall Street Ferry. It is a region of vast, 
chilly warehouses, stored with merchandise from every 
clime, of great ships unloading valuable cargoes, of long 
wharves, and a swarming multitude of busy men. 
company mentioned has fifteen steamers engaged in the 
fruit trade between Mediterranean ports and New York, 
have crews of from 30 to 75 men, mostly Italians and 
Englishmen ; 
officers are usually Englishmen. A steamer arrives 
about once a week. One may start from Smyrna, 
in Turkey, taking a certain quantity of figs, and go down 
to the Grecian Archipelago, where, at such ports as 
Patras, Zante, Cephalonia and Katakolo, she will load 
dried currants ; then, sailing along the placid Mediter- 


ranean, she may stop at a number of Sicilian ports—that | 


is, Palermo, Messina, Milazzo, Syracuse, Catania, Licata 
and Girgenti. 

At most of these ports in Sicily, she would receive 
lemons and oranges. 
boxes taken on board, three-quarters would be oranges, 
and later the proportion would be reversed ; but the 
steamers also get brimstone, sumac, wine and other mer- 
chandise at these ports. Sometimes as much as 3,000 
tons of brimstone are loaded at Girgenti and Licata to- 
gether, and as it is very valuable, it is an illustration of 
the fact that good may come of evil—of the evil of vol- 
canoes which produce it. A large quantity of sumac may 
be taken on board at some of the other ports, and some- 
times a hundred casks, containing sixty gallons each, of 
arather poor red wine, resembling a low grade of port. 
Then the steamer moves out into the blue Mediterranean 
again, and does not stop till it reaches Spain. Raisins, 
grapes, filberts and almonds are now loaded at such ports 
as Malaga, Valencia, Denia, Almeria, Carthagena, Tarra- 
gona, Barcelona, Javia and Gibraltar. Most of the fruit 
consists of raisins and grapes. Now comes the home- 
ward trip. None of these Italian steamers go to London ; 
they come directly to New York, and make the trip from 
Gibraltar, the last port at which they stop, in from eleven 
to eighteen days. The total time occupied in the voyage 
has been from thirty to forty days, according to the speed 
of the various steamers of the line. It takes sometimes 
only twenty-four hours to unload these steamers at the 
Brooklyn pier when the cargo is not so large as usual, 
but at other times it takes perhaps five days. As many 
as one hundred and twenty-five men may be engaged. in 
unloading one of the large cargoes. We have referred to 
the voyage of a steamer starting from Smyrna, Others, 
however, start from Trieste. They also go to some one, 
if not all, of the ports in Greece, Sicily and Spain 


At | 


The | 


the Italians work for little pay and the | 


Early in the year, of some 35,000 | 


YORK. 

rere nelanas 
already mentioned, an1 bring large cargoes of fruit to 
the Mediterranean Pier in Brooklyn. 

The Anchor line of ocean steamers also trade with the 
Mediterranean ports through a distinct branch of the 
service. These steamers bring from 20,000 to 23,000 
boxes altogether of lemons and oranges at a time, besides 
olive oil, argols, sumac, citron, fancy soap, black marble 
statuary and paintings. At Naples they get lemons, 
oranges and argols; at Genoa, olive oil and argols and a 
light red wine; at Leghorn the inevitable argols, some 
olive oil, and perhaps as much as three hundred cases of 
citron, containing some 250 pounds in ten boxes of 25 
pounds each to every case. Leghorn soap is here 
obtained, and the city of that name, moreover, is the 
shipping port for sending art works to this country 
from Rome. Fine finished marble, and that in the rough 
state, statuary and valuable paintings, are often sent to 
New York by this route. At Messina and Palermo, large 
quantities of lemons and oranges are taken on board, and 
sometimes one steamer will load from 500 to 3,000 


large bags of sumac, which eventually finds its way into 
American mills for dyeing purposes, 


Such Spanish 
ports as Malaga, Valencia and Denia, are also stopped at 
for raisins and grapes. There are thirteen steamers of 
this line in the trade. 

The New York visitor to the Mediterranean Pier in 
Brooklyn, where the great steamers of the Italian line 
discharge their cargoes of fruit, takes the Wall Street 


| Ferry and goes south from the foot of Montague Street, 


Brooklyn, along Furman Street. On one side rises a 


| stone wall, perhaps forty feet high in some places, over 


which may be seen the shrubs and trees of the sloping 
gardens attached to the mansions which crown the 
Brooklyn Heights. In some places grapevines nod over 
the wall, and rich green woodbine runs down a few feet, 
Sometimes, where the wall is not so high, there is a better 
view of the gardens, with sloping greensward and peach- 
trees and shrubs, just below some large, white wooden 
mansion, rather out of date, with its large cupola and 
green-shuttered dormer windows ; though, as a rule, the 
residences are modern and elegant, and in one of these 
we see lives Samuel V. White, the well-known millionaire, 
astronomer, lawyer and Wall Street broker. In the street 
under the Heights are cheap restaurants and a few drink- 
ing saloons, and further down toward Fulton Street are 
business houses of various kinds, On the river side of 
the dark street, through which the wind whistles so 
drearily in Winter, there is a long stretch of great ware- 
houses, as gloomy as Egyptian mausoleums, and always 
cool and damp, even in Summer. The great iron shut- 
ters are swung open at intervals to prevent undue damp- 
ness, or to give light to the laborers to store the rich 
cargoes, and from the windows come spicy whiffs from 
rich merchandise brought, perhaps, from Ceylou, Zanzi- 
bar or Canton, 4,000 leagues across the seas. We come 
to the entrance of a long, rather gloomy passage run- 
ning under the warehouses, and this we enter on the 
way to the pier. Teams come rattling over the Belgian 
pavement empty coming from the street, and creaking 
under heavy loads as they go out. And now we are out 
of the chill, dark passage and on the broad wharf, with 
the afternoon sun playing upon the broad, slightly ruf- 
fled river, and lighting up the busy scene close at hand. 
A bark from Java is unloading coffee, and hogsheads of 
Cuban sugar are being lowered from a warehouse, and 
after being weighed are swung on to a broad lighter 
which is to go to one of the great refineries in the Eastern 
District of Brooklyn, or old Williamsburg. But the 
steamer we seek is the one whose name may be plainly 
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seen on its black prow, the Jniziativa, of Genoa, an iron 
screw-steamer, built at Glasgow in 1881. She is 300 feet 
jong and 37 feet wide. She is moored at the great 
covered wharf known as the Mediterranean Pier. 

Close to the entrance are the offices of the United 
States customs officers, who appraise the cargoes, and of 
the firm of auctioneers that has a monopoly of the auction 
business in foreign fruit. Along the pier, several hun- 
dred feet in length, are piled boxes of lemons and 
oranges, barrels of currants and other merchandise. 
Laborers in canvas aprons are trundling the barrels or 
boxes in handcarts, or are helping to load the numerous 
trucks that are standing ready to be freighted for a trip 
to New York. On the morning of an auction sale of 
lemons and oranges the scene here is doubly interesting. 
There are long rows of open boxes of lemons and oranges, 
great crowds of buyers examining them, intent on buying, 
perhaps, a hundred boxes or more at a time for the 


hopper on a temporary platform on deck ; from this it is 
sent down a chute into a canal-boat which is to load 100 
tons, to be taken to Buffalo ; thence it may go up Lake Erie 
to Chicago or to Milwaukee, Detroit, Toledo, or other 
points where there are large chemical factories. Men 
with faces, beards and shirts coated thickly with the pe- 
euliar yellowish-green of the brimstone are busily at 
work loading the canal-boat; it might take 300 tons, 
but it merely wants 100 tons as ballast. Some 
of the men at work wear red shirts, some blue- 
checkered jackets ; others, long coats, to protect them 
from the brimstone dust. One of the crew creeps up a 
hatchway, a large, foreign-looking bandanna bound 
around his head, the sleeves of his red shirt rolled up, 
displaying a brawny arm. He has a sinister look, and, 
so far, at least, as appearance goes, would not have been 
out of place as one of the chorus in ‘ The Pirates of 
Penzance.” The cook, in a white jacket and apron and 
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wholesale market. The contrast between the delicate 
yellow of the lemons and the deep, rich red of the 
oranges in long lanes, bordered by these harmonious 
colors, would please an artist, and it is rather singular 
that some painter of originality and a taste for the pic- 
turesque near at home has not portrayed this scene. The 
air is filled on such occasions with the delicate aroma of 
the beautifully tinted fruit. 

There are openings here and there along the pier, from 
which we catch glimpses of the big iron steamer. We go | 
on board, undeterred by any of the rather piratical-looking 
crew ; one in a red fez is lazily chiseling the side of the 
vessel, and the sight of a landsman seems, for the mo- 
ment, to startle him ; he is rather young and seems to ex- 
press in his small, black eyes a lurking suspicion that 
the stranger may be desirous of throwing him overboard. 
The deck is sheeted with iron, and iron buckets, like 
those used in the coal trade, are coming up from the 
hold laden with brimstone, which is poured into a sort of 


a natty glazed cap, is making preparations for .he 
evening meal, watched by the steward, who has been 


injured during the voyage. An officer with a closely 


| cropped beard and rather handsome features, when ques- 


tioned concerning the cargo of the vessel, invites the 
visitor to the officers’ cabin. We descerd a steep, dark 
stuirway to a cabin, perhaps 25 feet long by 18 wide, 


dimly lighted, with a large table in the centre covered by 


a rather soiled crimson cloth, and overhung by a lamp of 
fanciful design ; the stove, in a corner, has a brass pipe 
running up through the roof; there is a marble-topped 
side board with a strange-looking miniature brass railing, 
which must have originally been plated ; it has a wide, 
dingy mirror. The officer speaks English brokenly, but 
rattles off Italian with operatic volubility and smoothness 
to another officer who has accompanied us, apparently 
impressed by the importance, not to say the solemnity, of 
the occasion. The cargo-book shows that the steamer 
has stopped at various ports in the Grecian Archipelago, 


Sicily and Spain. She has brought 
5,487 boxes of lemons, 6,400 barrels 
of currants, 600 tons of brimstone, 
400 bales of licorice, and 281 cases 
of mustard-seed; besides oil of 
bergamot, wine, fancy soaps, al- 
monds, sheepskins, olive oil, opium 
—obtained from another steamer at 
Palermo — sardines, carpets, and a 
hundred packages of what the very 
courteous officer describes as 
“wood to make de gun,” accom- 
panying the description with an 
expressive pantomime of a sharp 
glance, one eye closed, along an 
imaginary gun- barrel nicely ad- 
justed to the shoulder. The in- 
formation noted above is elicited 
after a considerable delay caused 
by frequent parleys between the 
two officers, who scratch their 
heads, drum on the manifest book 
or pat the crimson cover of the 
Vol. XXI., No. 5—39. 
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table, and then, in the tongue of Salvini, launch into a 
lenethy dialogue that would, doubtless, have been vastly 
more interesting if it could have been understood. 

This is a busy quarter. The great warehouses, stretch- 
ing along the Brooklyn water-front for miles, employ 
thousands of men. We retrace our steps through the 
long, paved passage leading from the wharves out to the 
street, along which trucks are rattling and horse-cars go 
jingling toward the ferries, and close at hand we are 
shown a restaurant, designed for the thousand men 
employed in the Bartlett Stores. Here the men are sup- 
plied with excellent coffee for two cents a cup, a slice of 
corned beef for the same price, sandwiches for four cents, 
beef-stew at eight cents, and mutton, hash and pork-and- 
beans at the same price; boiled eggs are three cents, 
crullers and rolls one cent, a glass of milk three cents, 
and rice-pudding five cents. These, of course, are merely 
nominal prices. I mention this little place, called ‘‘ The 
Crumb,” by-the-way, because it is something thoroughly 
deserving of commendation. The food is excellent ; 
everything about the place is neat ; the copper boilers 
shine ; the kitchen, with its piles of snowy plates and 
glistening tinware, is as clean and orderly as could be de- 
sired. The restaurant proper, is a good-sized room ; 
twelve daily newspapers are taken, and there are domi- 
noes and checkers, and some of the men are playing. 
Tobacco and cigars are sold, and pipes are kept for the 
accommodation of the men. No liquor is sold, and the 
place was opened by the firm to give the men a pleasant 
resort in Summer and Winter for the dinner-hour, to 
keep them from going to liquor saloons. 

But a further exploration. Here, at the foot of Fulton 
Street, at Pier No. 21 North River, we find the steamship 
Dorian of the Anchor Line. She has arrived within 


twenty-four hours from the Mediterranean with a cargo, 
which includes 8,000 boxes of fruit, partly oranges, but a 


considerable portion in lemons. We have come through 
a portion of Washington Market, on the riverside of West 
Street, where the butcber-stalls and butter-stands are 
numerous, as well as live-poultry booths, where there is a 
loud quacking of ducks and a constant cackling of 
chickens and fowls, overcrowded in wretched coops. We 
tind the steamer a scene of bustle and more or less con- 
fusion. There is a steam-winch at work, by means of 
which the boxes of oranges or lemons are being hoisted 
from the dark hold of the big steamer, and then swung 
from the deck to the wharf. There is a rattling of pul- 
leys, a loud puffing of the engine stationed on the pier to 
work the winch, a rumbling of trucks and handearts along 
the wharf, and a shouting of busy longshoremen. They 
had begun at eight o’clock that morning, and the unload- 
ing of the fruit will not be finished till ten o’clock the 
next day. 

By the old-fashioned method of unloading a ship, 
that is, without the steam-winch, which works the 
ropes, it would take a week to unload such a large quan- 
tity of fruit. The most surprising illustration of how 
rapidly a vessel can now be unloaded is furnished by 
the fact that, in a single night last Summer, 25,000 boxes 
of fruit—lemons and oranges—were unloaded from one of 
these steamers. It seems that there was danger of the 
fruit rotting, and unusual expedition in unloading was 
therefore necessary. This Mediterranean trade is replete 
with interest, but the subject cannot be fully treated 
within the limits of a magazine article. The vast mari- 
time ioterests which find employment on the Mediterra- 
nean make it one of the most important of the great seas. 
Its surface, generally blue, but in the further East a pur- 
plish hue, is not always so placid as one is apt to sup- 


pose. At times, the mariners in the fruit-ships and other 
craft are exposed to the mistral, a cold wind sweeping 
down from the Alps through the Valley of the Rhone; 
then there is the sirocco, precisely the opposite of the 
mistral, which scorches with a hot wind from the African 
deserts ; the bora is a terrible thunderstorm ; there are 
waterspouts which add to the dangers of navigation at 
times, and a phenomenon, of frequent occurrence, is what 
is known as St. Elmo's fire, or balls of fire playing in 
mid-air around the masts of ships, and called by the 
ancients Castor and Pollux. The shores of Greece and 
Naples, where the fruit-steamers stop, are especially 
celebrated for their beauty. 

In connection with the subject of the Mediterranean 
fruit-raising countries, it is worth noting that scientists 
believe that, in a remote period of antiquity, Europe and 
Africa were united at the points now known as Sicily and 
Gibraltar. The Mediterranean Sea, 2,300 miles long, and 
from 80 to 1,200 wide, with a total area, counting its bays 
and inlets, of over 1,000,000 square miles, averages 3,000 
feet in depth, and is even, in many places, 5,000 feet deep, 
while at the other points, especially between Sicily and 
Africa, the bottom is sometimes only 80 feet below the 
surface. A thousand steamers, an innumerable multitude 
of white-winged sailing-craft, now move through the 
purplish blue waters over a great area, once trodden by 
primeval man or by the mammoth creations that are sup- 
posed to have existed thousands of years before the 
advent of man on the planet. 

For thousands of years the shores of the Mediterra- 
nean, now so closely identified with American commerce, 
have been the principal seats of civilization. The Egyp- 
tians, the Phoenicians, the Hebrews, the Greeks, the 
Romans, the Carthaginians and Saracens have flourished 
there, and have disappeared to make way for new races 
and new civilizations. Even to-day, however, the Medi- 
terranean is a focus of political power, and a command- 
ing position there would, even now, if necessary, be 
bought by ambitious rulers in Europe at a frightful cost 
in blood and treasure. It was along the beautiful shores 
of the Mediterranean, where now sail the fruit-ships, that 
Jason, renowned in ancient song and story, is supposed 
to have sailed in search of the Golden Fleece, and the 
sullen-looking men-of-war of modern times have plowed 
the same sea on grim errands to the Black Sea, drawn 
hither by the vexed Eastern question. 
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By Witt H, Warrr, 

Poor little Jim! Lowering and dark, the night was 
closing in about the hut, and there was every presage of 
a storm at sea. 

The lad had spread the table and prepared a scanty 
meal, and now awaited anxiously the arrival of the wreck 
whom he called father. 

The hour seemed very long and lonesome, and he felt 
the solitude of darkness gather thick about him ere the 
familiar step came shuttling from the beach road to the 
door. 

** What luck, dad ?” he cried, in pleased expectancy. 

**The devil’s luck, boy !”’ was the surly rejoinder. 

** Not no fish, dad ?” And there was the faintest shade 
of reproach in the questioning tone. 

Perhaps the father noted it. His answer surely flashed 
rescntment. 

‘*Don’t fish me, Jim. I've got more paying business 


on hand to-night.” 
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‘*What, dad ?” 

“Never you mind, Jim’”—with a drunken leer. 
“Though I ain’t brought no fish, there’s other fish— 
the best in the sea—to be caught to-night.” 

‘* But, dad, you went fishing at daybreak ?” 

** Ay, ay, lad! And caught onto land sharks, maybe.’ 

“And you talk of going out again to-night? Ob, 
father !” 

There was a world of remonstrance in that utterance ; 
but, if the father noted it, it failed of its purpose, surely, 
for Blake turned on the lad in fury. 

‘‘Drop that, Jim. Don’t ‘father’ me! Call me did as 
IT l’arned you, and don’t come no woman’s whimpering 
tricks in saying it, nuther !” 

The boy hung his head and was silent. 

‘“Come, I’m hungry, Jim. I wants my supper.” 

But little Jim was sobbing now. 

‘*Confound you, lad! What's ailing you now ?” 

‘“‘T don’t feel all just right to-night, fa , dad! I 
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thought, maybe, as I’m sick, you'd stay with me.” 
‘‘ But I’ve bizness, [ tell you, Jim—bizness as is biz- 
ness.” 
‘But I’m afeard, father-——” 
‘* Afeard of what, boy ?” with a menacing gesture. 
‘“‘T'm afeard—afeard that—nothing, dad.” 
Out with it, or I'll skin ye 


‘You lie, you young eel ! 
alive !” 

‘‘T was afeared for you, dad—as how, perhaps, you 
might be in with the wreckers again; and mother— 
mother—mother——” 

‘* Mother what, you fool ?” 

‘“‘Tt would make her cry just as it used to, father, if 
she knew about it ?” 

A torrent of wrath seemed to move the frame of the be- 
sotted fisherman, as, with a volley of oaths, he exclaimed : 

‘‘Hush up! I won't hear no more such rubbish ! 
Gimme my supper, and go off to bed !” 

‘* Without nothing to eat ?”) in pathetic appeal. 

‘*You had your dinner. You ain’t hungry.” 

‘‘No, dad ; I’m not so very hungry ; but——” 

‘But you wants me to hire you off, you young imp of 
Satan ?” < 

Having exhausted for the nonce his powers of invec- 
tive, he was now prone to treat the boy with some small 
show of kindness. He continued in a wheedling tone, as 
he stroked Jim’s raven locks : 

‘*Now, you just mention your price ; but set it low, 
very low, sonny, for I ain’t the bloomin’ captain of no 
whaler! Say, just how many cents will it take to buy 
off your supper, and send you early to bed ?” 

‘*T need six more, dad,” Jim answered, hesitatingly. 

‘* But that’s a deal —that’s a deal, lad !” 

“‘T know it, dad. But—but with only six more cents, 
I'll have enough to see Dr. Arlf to-morrow.” 

‘‘Tt’s a sight of money, Jim—a sight of money! But, 
then, you’ve been a good lad, so I'll strain a p’int this 
time. Take it, little miser, and get ye to bed!” and Joe 
Blake, with a crafty grimace, laid six copper tokens in 
the eager palm. ‘‘It seems a waste of money, Jim, for 
you to give it all to see a doctor.” 

To see the doctor! And that had been little Jim’s one 
hope for many a weary month. If only he might see the 
great doctor up at Beachmont ; if only that kind phy- 
sician might relieve him of his racking cough. 

Since his mother’s death (and she, poor soul, had died 
of neglect and of a broken heart one year before), he had 
struggled on in the vain hope that the changing seasons 
might bring him some relief; but week followed week, 
and the poor pale face had grown more wan and pinched, 
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and the frail little body was wasted by the ravages of the 
insidious disease that all the potent remedies of the fisher- 
wives were powerless to conquer. And these fisher- 
women, casting pitying glances at the motherless boy, 
whispered among themselves, and shook their heads 
sadly, while they echoed the sad sentiment of wise old 
Mother Daudin, who had expressed it as her opinion 
that Dr. Arlf, nor all the doctors in Christendom chained 
together, can’t save him. He's callecd. 

It was Jim's only hope—this consultation with the 
good Dr. Arlf—but to approach so august and learned a 
personage, it seemed to him that he must first possess 
himself of the requisite fee. 

With this in view, he had saved what pennies the not 
over-indulgent father had, from time to time, given from 
his meagre earnings, and had hoarded the treasure until 
only a dime more was needed, when one night the small 
bag in which he kept it disappeared from behind his 
pillow. 

The father suggested rats as the most plausible solu- 
tion to the mystery ; but, rats or no rats, the poor lad 
was inconsolable. 

The fisherwives, when they had learned his loss, took 
counsel among themselves, and would have doubled the 
full fee ; but, knowing the child’s sensitive nature, they 
concluded that the better course would be for one of 
them to see Dr. Arlf and interest him in the lad’s behalf. 

The women of Sandwich Beach, however, had little 
leisure, and seldom made a visit to Beachmont, some 
miles distant ; so, week followed week, and still their 
good intentions had borne no actual fruit. 

In the meantime little Jim had not been idle. He had 
begun again, and adding cent to cent, had watched “the 
fee” accumulate, until to-night he rejoices in the pos- 
session of the full amount. 

As for Blake, the father—a few lines will suffice to 
explain the circumstances under which he returns to the 
hut. 

He had started before daybreak in his dory, to take in 
his ‘‘ pots,” but his evil genius had prompted him to put 
in at Lay Cove, and there, at the Two Happy Fishers, he 
had fallen in with several of his boon companions—des- 
perate men, whose lives were spent in questionablo 
offices along the coast. 

This had been a dull season with Blake. His funds 
were at the lowest ebb. Otherwise the memory of the 
dead wife, the mother of his" little Jim, might have 
weighed more effectually against the evil promptings of 
the abandoned wretches among whom he had fallen. 

A reckless spirit had possessed him for some days, and 
it required only a few drams to make him the brutal 
creature he proved himself on his return at nightfall. 

And he has paying business on hand this night—paying 
business, if only the storm rages on the deep, and Old 
Martin, the light-keeper, fails not of his word. 

Hark ! 

As little Jim trudges supperless to the loft above, 
clutching tightly in his hand the tin box that holds his 
treasure, there comes a low, stealthy rapping at the door. 

When the child had disappeared, Blake hurries to 
admit his visitor, who proves to be the aged keeper of 
the light on Sunken Reef: Old Martin, who tnrough 
many a long and dreary year has held solitary vigil in 
that lonely tower—Old Martin, ‘who until this night has 
never failed of duty. 

But to-night ? 

To-night Heaven help the sailors on the angry sea ! 

The moaning wind, the hoarse muttering of distant 
thunder, the ashen pallor of the ominous sky, betoken 
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the approaching storm—Old Martin is enticed from his 
post—the wreckers are in rendezvous below the reef ! 


* 3 x x ay 


Poor little Jim! 


awakened him, no doubt, or else—and here he paused 
in his reasoning, perplexed—or else a something in his 
troubled, gruesome dream! As he pondered that dream 


| (his mind slowly retracing its subtle impress), his keen 


He awoke from his troubled slumber with a sudden | eyes scanned the long expanse of beach, seeking vainly 
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start and a stifled cry. Something was amiss! Peering | 


through the one grimy window that fronted the sea, he 


was dimly conscious of a lack; then it dawned on his | 


wakening sense that the lamp in the tower was not burn- 
ing. The very absence of that flaming beacon had 


some glimmer of the light that never before in his event- 
less life had failed to shine along the Sunken Reef. 
He recalled how, clutching the small tin box that lay 
beneath his pillow, he had pondered the momentous 
question ; Whether or not his projected visit to Dr. Arlf 
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might really be of benefit to him—whether, indeed, he 
had the moral right to risk so much cash in so chimerical 
an enterprise as the salvation of his life! Then he re- 
called that, worn and perplexed by the difficult problem, 
he had fallen asleep; for a lull had fallen where a 
moment before all had seemed so boisterous in the room 
below. Next a voice had broken in upon his slumber—a 
voice whose only burden was his name. 

He had not answered, for sleep was fast sealing the 
sense of speech. Then followed silence. Then he felt, 
rather than heard, a presence in the room, and after a 
moment, on his quickened ear fell the measured cadence 
of a human breath. Next, a warm hand felt stealthily 
along his arm, and drew it from beneath the pillow. A 
soul-sickening fear—a sense of insecurity, as he strove 
in vain to hold his treasure, and then oblivion ! 

Perhaps he had fainted—-perhaps it was, all of it, a 
eruel dream. But, dream or not, he was himself again 
at last. 

Peering through the solitary window he wondered 
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vaguely why no lamp was lighted in the tower; then it 
came to him—the recollection that as he fell asleep a 
strangely familiar voice had penetrated from the room 
below — Old Martin’s voice! What could have 
called Old Martin hither, and on such a night ? 
His father’s words came back to memory with 
startling vividness, ‘‘The business that was 
business,” must be of a nefarious nature to call 
Old Martin from his post. 

‘*Dad must have got him off on a spree! The 
wreckers are at the bottom of it all—I know it!” 

And, with a sob, the poor boy pressed his 
face once more against the rane. 

Along the beach only the faint glimmering of 
the lights from the fisher-huts relieved the 
darkness. No sound, save the discordant notes 
of drunken revel from Ike Abel’s shanty, and 
the hoarse mutterings of the fast gathering 
storm, disturbed the quiet of the sombre night. 
No light—no sound! And on a night like this 
the tower lamp should shed its brightest ray— 
the warning bell should clang its loudest peal. 

With this thought a fear possessed him. The 
gang at Lay Cove were desperate men—men who 
would pause at nothing to gain their end. 
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His father had been among them that morning—had 
passed the day with them, in fact—and had returned 
home drunken. What more likely than that these 
land-pirates had bribed him in this state to inveigle Old 
Martin from his duties at the tower? This granted, 
their purpose was all too evident. 

Many a gallant craft might pass that night, outside the 
harbor shoals. No warning bell, no flaming beacon, to 
point and guide their course, what hope that they, storm- 
driven, might all breast in safety the hidden perils of the 
Sunken Reef ? 

And his father—his own father—an accomplice in the 
evil work! The very thought was maddening. 

Urged by an impulse that he did not pause to question 
he turned from the window, and reached beneath the 
pillow for the tin box that held his treasure. It was 
indeed gone. He next hurried down the stairs to the 
deserted room. 

The candle still sputtering in its socket feebly lit the 
grim surroundings. One hasty glance was enough to 
convince him that two persons had lately been there— 
and in drunken carousal. 

The old deal-table was strewn with cards, pipes and 
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glasses ; and (oh, the agony of that moment, in which the ; such a thing, and I'll murder you, you venomous liar! 


whole truth flashed upon him !) amid the débris lay the 
tin box—his treasure-box—but empty now. 

beside it was a big brass key, which he knew to be 
the key of the light-tower. 

In the misery of that 
duplicity was forced on his unwilling mind. 
had been the thief; had purchased his absence with a 
few pennies, and had sent him supperless to bed, that he 
might the sooner steal in upon the boy’s earliest slum- 
ber, and take away that which he knew to be Jim’s only 
hope for life—the fee that on the morrow was to pur- 
chase a consultation with the celebrated Dr. Arlf. 

Ah, well for little Jim that there was work on hand for 
him that night, else the poor tortured soul might have 
drunk to the very lees the envenomed cup which the 
tempter proffers over the ruined shrine of a shattered 
trust ! As it was, he made no moan. 

Grasping Old Martin’s key, and donning hat and tip- 
pet, he hurried out along the beach. 

The lights were fast disappearing from the fisher-huts. 


moment his father’s cruel 


His father 


Ike Abel’s windows alone still glowed with a weirdly | 


lurid glare, and through the open door Jim saw (or 
thought he saw) the form of Old Martin lying across a 
wooden settle. 

He hesitated for a moment, then, goaded on by a grim 
determination to accomplish his righteous task at what- 
ever peril, forced himself to face the jeers and taunts 
and drunken fury of the brutal men within. 

As his feet crossed the threshold of Ike Abel's hut, 
two burly men, warned by the approaching footfall, 
hustled the drunken sleeper out of sight, and some one 
muttered : 

*That’s right, boys; hustle him away! "’Twould go 
hard with us if it should leak out that Old Martin was 
here to-night.” 

Then another spoke in startled accents : 

“Well, here's ago! Ike, Ike, if there ain't a new cus- 
tomer for yez!” and the brutal eyes of Ike Abel next 
glowered at him. 

‘“Wat'’s yer bizness ’ere, sonny ?” he demanded. 

*«‘T want Martin, the keeper,” was Jim’s stanch reply. 

**’Cos why ?” continued Ike, his wrath held in abey- 
ance. 

‘* His light is out ; the storm is almost on us; and the 
tower-bell should be rung !” was the unflinching answer. 

‘* Well, well, sonny, what’s all that to you ? 
run the light on Sunken Reef ?” 

‘‘Tt’s my business, and your: business, and everybody's 
business, if Martin has gone amiss 

«* Well, so it is, my little man—-so it is !” assented Abel, 
with a crafty look in his eye and a vicious leer, ‘ My 
bizness—yes, sonny! So you run right to yer hum and 
get to sleep while J looks arter the light.” 

But Jim was not to be cajoled by any suspicious pro- 
mise. He knew Abel and his reputation for veracity too 
well. So, he answered resolutely : 

‘“No ; I must go myself. But Old Martin, he is here, 
and he might go with me if he isn’t too drunk.” 

Abel scowled wickedly. 

** What's that you said, bub ?” 

‘That J will go to tho light, and Old Martin, who is 
here——” 

*“Who says Old Martin is ’ere ?” 

“TI. I saw him as I came in—lying across that 
bench.” 

With wrathful gesture Abel seized him by the shoul- 
der, and shaking him, hissed in his ear : 

“Say as how you saw him ’ere—dare ever to whisper 


Does you 


| door open on its creaking hinge. 


Mind this—the keeper hasn't been anigh this place to- 
night! Now, start yer boots, and go home, you little fool!” 

Out—out into the night again, beneath a sky whose 
menacing grandeur would have awed many an older mor- 
tal, the poor lad hurried—the imprecations and muttered 
curses of the coarse fishermen who had grouped about to 
listen to his protest, ringing strangely in his ears. Out 
into the night—and such a night ! 

The storm broke on him now in all its fury—thunder 
and lightning, wind and rain, wreaking their wild ven- 
geance in the full zest of awful pomp and mighty 
power ! 

The tortured deep, lashed into fury, hurled along the 
coast its heaving waves that broke in tumult on the 
Sunken Reef, and, crawling inland, moaned and died 
along the sands. 

The light-tower was distant scarcely ninety rods ; bat- 
tling with the tempest, it seemed to Jim that he had 
traversed thrice the distance before he stood at the low, 
iron-bound portal. 

With eager hand he turned the key, and pushed the 
All was sullen black- 
ness within—yet he was not afraid. He had often 
climbed the steep winding stair to the rude chamber 
above, and now, groping through the darkness, he 
grasped the iron guard, and toiled along the tedious 
height. 

The hollow murmurs of the sea, blent with the wild 


| revels of the unfettered wind, made eerie echoes in the 


gloom; and once, once only, he drew back in wild 
affright as a lurid flash, penetrating from above along 
the spiral windings, lit, for an instant only, a some- 
thing at his feet. 

On that instant followed a terrific crash that seemed to 
rend the very earth. How the old fabric swayed and 
rocked ! 

Jim’s heart seemed stilled within him. Dare he mov 
on, and that dread, merciless shape, that nameless some- 
lying there across his path? He dare, 

With a whispered petition for aid, he reached and 
touched the thing, and, as he touched it, a deep sense 
of relief possessed him. 

It was only a garment—Old Martin's coat, perhaps— 
and, as he lifted it, he could have kissed and blessed it 
for the strength and reliance it seemed to yield him. For 
what, indeed, he questioned, could harm him—a child 
in the lone place where an old man had lived unmolested 
all these years ? 


So he toiled on until the loft was reached. Once 


| in that small round chamber, it was the work of an in- 


stant only for him to ignite the match and apply it to 
the wick. 

A brilliant gleam shot out athwart the darkness. But 
on that very instant, loud above the moan of wave and 
tempest, he heard a signal of distress, and knew too 
well that some ill fated craft was bearing down upon 
the shoals. 

Had he been in time ? 
light give ample warning ? 

**God help and save them !” aspirated little Jim, as, 
pressing his face against the pane, he waited until the 
next fierce flash might show him all the danger. And 
again, when the lightning came and illumined the wild 
scene, ‘‘ Heaven help them!” he cried, and, falling on 
his knees, breathed the one simple prayer his mother had 
taught him—(ah, so long and long ago !)—that prayer of 
prayers : “‘ Our Father which art in heaven !" 


Would that sudden shaft of 


What had he seen ? 
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A gallant ship in the clutches of a turbid sea—an 
angry, merciless sea, which would abate no tittle of its 
fury until it had seized the poor dismantled craft and 
hurled it far amid the dangers of the Sunken Reef. 

The ship seemed very near—so near, indeed, that Jim, 
by the next flash, could discern the look of white horror 
on the panic-stricken faces that thronged her deck! And 
he could hear the hoarse calls, the fierce ejaculations, 
the wild imprecations, the heart-rending moans, that 
keened loud above the tumult of the storm. 

If only he had been one moment sooner a the light ! 
With a sob of deeper anguish than he had experienced 
since that stern hour in which his mother’s eyes had 
closed on him for ever in this life, he shrank from the 
window, staggered, and would have fallen! But in that 
moment there broke on his fast-failing energies a tumult- 
uous shout—a shout as of glad thanksgiving, and with it 
came the assurance that all must be well. 

Ay, all was well with the Silver Queen! Invincibly She 
had stemmed the wave that had striven to dash her on 
the Sunken Reef; and, ere its routed hordes could rally 
for another onset, the brave craft had passed the light, 
and, amid the hoarse salvos of three hundred voices, 
she rounded the point, and went drifting into the safe 
waters of the bay. 

‘*God be praised !” said little Jim, as, kneeling by the 
window, he essayed to collect his scattered energies for 
the work still remaining. For while the storm still raged 
he must peal the tower-bell at intervals throughout the 
night. And he must not delay—already precious time 
had been wasted in his anxiety for the Silver Queen. So, 
with a deep-drawn sigh, he prepared to descend to the 
lower landing where the bell-rope hung dangling be- 
twixt earth and sky. 

But a sensation of heaviness possessed him, and he re- 
alized at last that his garments clung, sodden and cold, 
about him, and his hands and feet seemed clods of ice. 

A fit of coughing seized him—one more severe than he 
had ever yet experienced, and when at last he recovered 
from the dreadful paroxysm, he wiped his hand across 
his mouth, and it was stained with blood. 

* %* x * * * 

Slowly, solemnly, mournfully, the tower-bell pealed 
forth. Slowly solemnly, mournfully it rolled its diapason 
loud above the roar of wave and tempest. Slowly, 
solemnly, mournfully—and throughout the long, long 
night. 

But when the storm had wreaked its utmost fury ; 
when the shuddering waves had sobbed themselves to 
rest ; when that calm hour came that transfigures sky, 
and sea, and shore with the first rose-flush of dawn—then 
the bell ceased. 

As the last sad vibrations failed, two fisherwomen pass- 
ing up the Sunken Reef, paused at the lower door to bid 
the lone old man within ‘‘Good-morrow !” 

‘* Martin !—Martin Moore !” they called, and as there 
came no answer, they lifted the latch and passed within. 
With idle word and flippant jest, they hurried up the 
spiral stair. But word and jest changed to a moan of 
deepest anguish when they gained the landing, and 
tears, tears from the mother-heart, fell thick and fast at 
the sad sight that greeted them: 

Poor little Jim had rung his funeral knell ! 

The tower-bell may ring again and clang a louder peal 
when pulled by other hands, but nevermore through all 
the drift of years can bell or bellman wake to life the 
frail, spent form of little Jim. 

To life ? 

The fisherwomen, awed by the solemn hush that 
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broods above him, whisper of Dr. Arlf, and, filled with 
keen remorse at their delay, rush madly off to town to 
fetch him—but too late. The fair, sweet soul has 
journeyed alone and afar to the home of the Supreme 
Physician, and, with a fee beyond our finite reckoning, 
has purchased freedom from all earthly pain. 


SWING-SONG. 

Swine! swing! 
Birds in the budding wood, birds on the wing, 
Fill sweet, soft air with caroling; 
The woods no more contain their glee, 
Joy brims over on every tree 
In a flutter of leaves hilariously, 

Swing! swing! 


Early primroses awake from sleep, 
In many a dewy dale they peep; 
Lo! populous land, far fleld and grove, 
Aerial as clouds that move 
In labyrinthine drifts above! 
Swing! swing! 


Anemone-flakes of a veinéd snow 

Lie over the sunny herbs below, 

Lie over brown bents, woven and wet, 

Where yellow-eyed white violet 

With moss and strawberry hath met, 
Swing! swing! 


Spring waves her youngling leaves for token, 

Dark Winter’s deadlier spells are broken: 

The firry roofs, with low sea-sound, 

Welcome to their calm profound, 

The dove’s long call in a love-swound, 
Swing! swing! 


Baby boy lies on a sisterly arm 
Of little maid Mary, safe from harm; 
Little boy Willie will push the pair, 
Hark! how they laugh as they rush through the air! 
All the young world laughs, oh, how fair! 
Swing! swing! 


WEIMAR-ON-THE-ILM, 
THE HOME OF GOETHE AND SCHILLER. 


By ROBERT JOHNSTONE Mooney. 


Tue death of the last of the Goethes, whose funeral 
pageant I witnessed on a balnty day of last April, has 
enlisted anew the attention of the nation for that little 
city on the Ilm, so intimately connected with its greatest 
poets. Save the literary traditions of the last century, 
Weimar has little to arrest the interest of the student. 
During the lapse of a thousand years, linking one with 
the days when barbaric hordes worshiped Thor and 
Wodan along the streams and in the forest grottoes of 
Thiiringia, it remained the counterpart of other German 
hamlets. Generations were born and died, each paying 
the expected tribute of its time—nothing more—only at 
great intervals a figure like the heroic Bernhard arose 
to relieve the monotony, which soon sank again to its 
wonted level. But the eighteenth century created an 
epoch, concerning which we shall speak further on, 
whose only parallel must be sought in the classic days of 
the capital of Greece. A wise Providence, too, seems to 
have intended Weimar for a future seat of the Muses. 

| No city entices more by beauty or grandeur of scenery. 
The park, whose every grassplot reflects its poetical cre- 
| ator, the winding Ilm, replete with charming legends, 
the ivy-clad ruins, the long, unbroken vistas, the purling 
streams and inscribed rocks, the old streets, fortified by 
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— pean courts proved irresistible to the 
| young author of ‘* Werther’s Sorrows.” 
The mild May of the following year, 
when Weimar was clothed in its most 
enticing verdure, found him housed in 
a little peasant’s hut on the far side of 
the Ilm, whose proximity to Frau von 
Stein only conduced to his serene con- 
tentment. Far removed as it was from 
the gossip and prattle of the court, the 
tramp and rustle of the city, its simple 
rooms and garden, where nothing was 
ever heard save the cry of the peacock, 
the song of the bird and the “ voices 
of Nature,” fulfilled his ideal. How 
often this love of nature and simplicity 
is met in the apostles of genius! Cole- 
ridge and Wordsworth were happiest at 
the ‘‘Lakes,” Thoreau in his lonely re- 
treat, Emerson in the old, vine-covered 
‘*manse,” and the great German in that 
unpretentious asylum which remained 


SCHILLER’S HOUSE IN WEIMAR. 


patrician fronts or the red-tile-roofed houses, where some 
honest burgess family has dwelt for generations, the 
neighboring villages, whose inhabitants regale one with 
hospitality and traditions of the surrounding hills, among 
which the city nestles, have an ineffable charm to the be- 
holder which it is not our province to describe. 


“Who hath not proved how feebly words essay 
To fix one spark of beauty’s heavenly ray ?” 


The cold November evening, in the first year of the 
‘* Revolution,” which introduced Goethe to the city 
whose Homer and Pericles he was destined to be, dis- 
covered already an El Dorado of literary activity. Karl 
August and Anna Amalia had assembled about them a 
circle of literary savans, which excelled the most bril- 
liant gatherings of Holland House. Herder, Wieland, 
Knebel, Kotzebue, Bertuch, Wolf, Musaeus, and a score 
of others, whose pages reek with genius and spirit, might 
form the subjects of many entertaining chapters did time 
permit, and our interest not naturally rally around that 
resplendent duo, Goethe and Schiller. The pleasures of 
the subsequent Winter at the most democratic of Euro- 


DUKE’S PALACE OF BELVEDERE. 


his abode seven years, Winters and Sum- 
mers. His ‘‘ Love Sonnets,” the first 
part of ‘‘Faust” and ‘‘Egmont,” naseent there, have hal- 
lowed its rooms to all pilgrims to Weimar. No memory 


was sweeter to him in after years than that of the ‘‘ lowly 
roof”; no reality dearer than leaning against its stone 
chimney, the relation of boyhood stories to eager grand- 
children. How prettily he speaks of it to Frau von 
‘Being unable to be with 


Stein when pressed to sell it. 


MY ATR LL 


you, love, I went into the garden, and every rose said, 
‘Ah, wilt thou part with me?” Then I discovered it was 
impossible to deprive myself of that haven of joy.” And 
he never did, but lived 

**_with a little pleas’d; 
Health ever blooming, unambitious toil, 
Calm contemplation and poetic ease.” 


Schiller’s remark during his first visit to Weimar, ‘‘ An 
affair of the heart is an easy matter here ; scarce a woman 
without her history,” proved too true of Goethe, ‘‘ whose 
lute was a woman’s broken heart.” He was then in the 
full bloom of a manhood, whose like literary history has , 
rarely seen. With a face more beautiful than Byron’s or 
Milton’s, nature had endowed him with a physique 
denied to either. The waving brown hair, the soft, dark 
eyes, the Apollo-like profile, seemed Cupid’s arrows, 
which pierced the hearts of men and women alike. Early 
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in his boyhood, at Frankfurt, his Don Juan inclination | ‘‘Sorrows of Werther” are but the result of his intrigues 
manifested itself. His first love, the plebeian daughter of | in Wetzlar, where he was employed some time in official 
a butcher, for whose indulgence the strict old father kept | capacity. The noble features and Endymion-like ways 


SCHILLER AND CHARLOTTE VON LENGEFELD. 


him months in half "confinement, was never forgotten. | made Weimar no exception, and it was sad that it was so. 
She inspired Clara in ‘‘ Egmont,” and in ‘‘ Faust” has | Taking his morning walk in the park a few summers 
been immortalized even to the name Gretchen. The | after his arrival, a pretty, black-eyed girl tripped up to 


him to beseech his aid for a struggling brother. 
simple beauty and naive manner won his influence, and 
moved his heart too. It was his future wife, Christiana 
Vulpius. Yet his treatment of her is the greatest stain 
upon his character. 
demn him at the very mention of that name. 
years which she lived with him as his mistress—no milder 
term will convey her station—and bore his children, were 
years of degradation and shame. 
fell upon her knees before him, and begged and prayed 
to be honored with his name. She could not leave him, 
he charmed her. It was not till the dark days of the 
war, when the cannon of the French were planted on the 
hills above the city, and Napoleon's order had gone forth 
‘** to reduce the city to ashes,” that the imminent danger 
and perilous situation compelled him to acknowledge 
the jurisdiction of the law. 
were, it is true, extenuating circumstances. Indeed, so 
appalling was the latter, that Goethe forbade her speak- 
ing in the presence of his visitors. One memorable occa- 
sion is recorded where she disobeyed his injunction, per- 
suaded by the presence of a distinguished ambassador. 
Goethe was delayed a few moments, and Christiana, after 
receiving the diplomat, hastened to take ‘‘time by the 
forelock ” and show him the extent of her knowledge. 
In her ardor, scarcely waiting for the ordinary compli- 
ments of the day, she naively asked the question : ‘‘ Have 
you heard anything of Robinson Crusoe’s fate ?” She 
succeeded wonderfully in surprising him. One can 
readily fancy his feelings at being so addressed by the 
wite of Germany’s greatest poet. When driving he rarely 
mentioned her name, but invariably ordered the coach- 
mau ‘*to lift the person from the carriage.” But the 


ime comes when continued persecution and ‘‘ weariness 
of the flesh ” will wrest a woman from a charm and bring 


her to consciousness. Who can wonder at the doubtful 
pleasures to which she was addicted ; her love of the 
owl: her tarrying at the students’ dances till daylight? 
What woman would not have wished to drown thoughts 
of such sorrow, slavery and care ? But it stung the pride 
of him ‘‘who should have been born a prince.” The 
eure lay in him—he did not see fit to administer it. 
Lewis, among others, has pleaded hard for his hero; 
Stahr has added his entreaty, too; but it is a relation 
without defense. How different from that of Schiller 
and his Charlotte! 

The story of the baroness of Lassberg is also sad. She 
was young, beautiful and interesting, loving Goethe and 
indulging the hope that he might some day be hers. But 
she was disappointed, and her serious, truthful nature 
could not bear up under the heart-affliction. One morn- 
ing as an early workman was passing through that part 
of the park called the ‘‘ star,” he discovered a woman’s 
corpse on the banks of the river. Within her pocket was 
a copy of ‘‘ Werther’s Sorrows,” and the name in a neat 
little hand on the first page, ‘‘ Lena von Lassberg,” told 
the whole story. She was the victim of a broken heart. 

During his first twelve years in Weimar, Goethe grew 
more and more under the influence of Frau von Stein. 
She was a descendant of the Scotch family, Irving—a 
distant relative, if I err not, of our own Washington 
Irving—and the wife of the duke’s Master of Horse. 
Tradition’ paints her less beautiful than fascinating, but 
half Weimar lay at her feet. Goethe was proud to be of 
the number. Be their relation as it may—and it is possi- 
ble it was dissolved none too soon—no one can doubt 
that to the counsels, the trust, the incitements, the attrac- 
tions of Frau von Stein many of the most ideal thoughts 
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Her | of Goethe dare never forget her. 


German womanhood rises to con- | 
The fifteen | 


Time and again she | 


. . | 
Her birth and ignorance 


But the world judged 
it unsound ; and in 1786 Goethe journeyed to Italy, os- 
tensibly to study its history and art, but, in reality, to 
break the influence which in her presence he was not 
able to check. During this Roman sojourn, the first part 
of ‘‘ Faust” was completed, and the material collected 
for those beautiful letters descriptive of Italy and its 
treasures, published twenty years later. Returning in 
1789, he resigned his official’ position to devote his time 
entirely to literature and science. He left the old 
“Garden House” and took up his abode in the city 
mansion presented him by Carl August, there to live 
nine and thirty years. Its dull yellow color, its ‘‘ salon” 
by the stone step, and the dedication in Latin above the 
door, easily distinguish the old house which the testa- 
ment of the ‘‘last of the Goethes” will make one of the 
Meccas of the world. In his state dining-room and art- 
gallery we shall not tarry ; they contain nothing but as- 
sociations to make one linger—an old English pastor, 
who kindly ciceroned me, occupying them to-day. 
In the adjoining rooms, among the relics which Goethe 
collected for the prosecution of his scientific studies, 
are many things of interest indicative of the wonder- 
ful breadth of his mind. Paintings, drawings, cameos, 
coins, majolica, show the tastes of the man who 
did almost as much in the world of science as ir the 
world of letters. Across the hallway is his mineral 
cabinet, in the same room standing the old clock which 
was the pride of his father’s house in Frankfurt. It was 
interesting to hear, as a relative of his told me, that the 
old timepiece purchased and given him by the Duke of 


Mecklenburg, was at the night of its arrival unknown to 
the poet. But upon awakening the next morning and 
hearing the peals of the bell-tones of his childhood, 
he recognized it as the old clock of his home. It never 
ceased to be one of the greatest sources of joy, rich as 
it was in memories of the past. 

His study is almost as he left it over fifty years ayo. 
The books which he consulted stand on the shelves, some 
opened where. he was reading. The curious old stands 
and the quill pen remain in the centre of the table. 
Calling cards of celebrities—many a famous name among 
them—who visited him, hang yet on the string on which 
he placed them. An interesting and mysterious jar 
whose coloring no man of science has been able to ex- 
plain, feathered by some chemical experiment which the 
poet was performing shortly before his death, stands on 
the dressing-case. A few other articles of minor interest 


| light !” 


complete the furniture of the room. Across the threshold 
is a little room lighted by one window, looking out upon 
the garden where he loved to sit, and where many a giant 
tree of to-day was planted by his hand. An armchair is 
close by the bed and one near its foot. Two geological 
maps, in English and German, hanging on the wall, the 
sole ornaments, save the beaded bellband which served 
him in his last illness. Yes, tread lightly as you touch 
the silken quilt! It is holy ; it covered Goethe as he lay 
in death! It was from that bed in this simple room—so 
simple that it is almost painful, on the 22d of March, 
1832—four weeks after Sir Walter Scott—Goethe bade 
farewell to life with the words, ‘‘ More light !—more 
The echo seems ringing yet. 

Long, long years before this catastrophe, the little 
town was known as the ‘‘home of one thousand authors 
and a few inhabitants.” All the doggerel poets of Ger- 
many had repaired thither, looking upon it as a hamlet 


where the devotees of letters “drank nectar and fed 
upon ambrosia.”” But in the Fall of 1800, the circle was 


in those early years at vci:aar, are due, and the student | rounded by the addition of Schiller. What different 


re 
Ww! 


thoughts arise at the mention of that name! Glancing 
back from the standards of to-day, how impossible to 
realize that the tyranny of one magistrate could impose 
silence upon the pen of Frederic Schiller, drive him into 
exile, unbefriended, place him under arrest for the senti- 
ments of a piece now heard from the boards of every 
theatre! Buoyed only by the blessings of the dear old 
mother who had watched over his cradle at Lorch, by an 
inward hope and a burning love of liberty which no per- 
secution could extinguish, he escaped from Wiirtemberg’s 
capital amid the illuminations for the reception of a visit- 
ing monarch. His only companion was Strercher, a poor, 
forlorn musician, Condemned as a rebel by his sove- 
reign, regarded as a scapegrace by his father, and judged 
half mad by his comrades, he trod on through the dreary 
The long Winter nights in Bauerbach followed ; 
under an assumed name, with scarcely a companion save 
the wild crags of the neighboring hills, among which he 
was wont to wander, listening to the mournful winds 
bemoaning, as he thought, his own cruel destiny. No 
wonder he became misanthropic. ‘‘I embraced the 
whole world with the most glowing feelings to find a 
lump of ice in my arms.” Nor is one surprised that 
thoughts of further exile visited him—that our own land 
attracted him by its story and realization of freedom. 
The love and friendship of the Baroness of Wolzozen 
alone kept him from the consummation of his wish, and 
the following sad words show how he opened his heart to 
his beneficiary: ‘‘ When I think that, perhaps, one hundred 
year's hence, my body long since crumbled to dust, some 
one may bless my memory, or drop a tear of admiration 
on my grave, then am I proud of my poet’s calling, and 
reconcile myself with God and my destiny, hard though 
it be.” 

The green leaves of many Springs had browned in 
their respective Autumns between those days and his 
arrival in Weimar,.and with them, many changes had 
come. The French Revolution, which that very book for 
whose sentiments he had left his home had influenced in 
no small degree, had swept over the Continent, and left 
in its wake a different Europe. He had married the 
beautiful Charlotte von Lengefeld, in modest Rudol- 
stadt, in the Valley of the Saal, and proudly introduced 
her as his wife. She had given up a brilliant life at 
court which her beauty and birth assured, for the indi- 
gent roof of a penniless author. Schiller never forgot 
the sacrifice. How lucky for him! How benignly her 
goodness and purity and love wrought upon him ! ‘ Life 
is quite different by the side of a beloved wife ; though 
forsaken and alone, ever in Winter! The world arrays 
itself in poetic form again. Old feelings arise in my 
breast once more. Fate has conquered the difficulties 
for me!” How sad that Fate denied its durance. 

On Schiller’s first visit to Weimar, in 1787, Goethe was 
absent in the Italian castle of Gondolfo, with little pre- 
sentiment that the author of the ‘‘ Robbers” was cele- 
brating his birthday in the rooms of the ‘Garden 
House.” But even here a taint of hypocrisy manifests 
itself in Schiller that time was destined to make even 
more eminent. Almost as the toast left his lips, he 
wrote his sister-in-law : ‘‘Poor Weimar! Goethe’s return 
is still uncertain. While he paints in Italy, the Voights 
and Schmidts sweat like beasts of burden. He spends 
eighteen hundred thalers a year for doing nothing ; 
double the work is forced upon them for half the sum.” 
Such seems impossible from the gentle, loving Schiller. 
It was but the beginning. Great minds are not always 
free from envy. The following year the two poets met 


lanes. 


at Rudolstadt, where Schiller lived, in the neighborhood | 
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of his future wife. A letter of this period to Korner, in 
whose house he had lived in Dresden, is interesting, giv- 
ing, as it does, Schiller’s estimate of his rival : ‘‘ He is of 
middle height, but very erect in carriage. His face is a 
sealed book, but his eyes are full of expression, and one 
rests with pleasure under his gaze. A brunette in com- 
plexion, he looks older than I judge him to be. His 
voice is extraordinarily pleasant and sympathetic, his 
narrative fluent and animated. One listens to him with 
more than ordinary interest. Upon the whole, my favor- 
able impression remains, but I doubt if we shall ever be 
sympathizers. Much that is of interest to me, that I 
have yet to live for and hope for, has had its epoch with 
him. His whole being is different ; his world is not my 
world.”’ 

In the course of the year 1788 mutual advances were 
made, but like the conciliation of gods on Olympus, and 
toward its end occurred an event which served to sever 
them more than ever. In a conversation among some 
intimate friends, he once expressed the desire to marry, 
intimating the University of Jena might make it possible, 
but inwardly hoping Goethe’s influence would gain him 
a sinecure at Weimar. Goethe took his proposition liter- 
ally. His letter that ‘‘a certain Frederic Schiller, who 
has made himself known by a history of the ‘* Nether- 
lands,” desires a chair at the University, accomplished 
its purpose, and soon afterward Schiller was installed, 
though vainly wishing to withdraw when too late. His 
introductory lecture on ‘‘ History” Carlyle has called 
the grandest conception of its purpose that ever came 
from the lips of man. But it made him unhappy to find 


the court of the Muses disinterested in him, and more 
than all, that a comrade in the army of letters should 


surrender him without a struggle for his defense. His 
aversion to Goethe grew with time, till at last it was pure 
hatred. How bitterly he speaks, ‘‘Cften the sight of 
Goethe would make me unhappy. He possesses the 
power which binds others but holds himself aloof. He 
lives notoriously benevolent, but like a god, without giv- 
ing himself. He has awakened within me a peculiar 
mixture of love and hate that cannot be unlike that of 
Cassius and Brutus toward Cesar.” Yet again: ‘ 7T/is 
man—this Goethe—is often in my way, and reminds me of 
my hard destiny. He was born with a golden spoon in 
his mouth.” Luck has followed his every action, while I 
toil and drudge even to this moment.’’ There were 
moments, however, when his gre#ft spirit asserted itself. 
From under his clouded heaven came the words, ‘‘f do 
not compare myself with Goethe. He has more genius 
than I. Had I not devoted all my talents to the drama, 
I should be invisible by his side.” Time was destined to 
heal the wound as it softens every hatred. They met at 
a scientific gathering in Jena in 1792, discovering much 
in common, and were surprised at the revelation. Soon 
after, brought into closer contact by association in the 
publication of the ‘‘ Musenalmanach”’ and the ‘‘ Xenien,”’ 
they began to understand one another. A eurious inci- 
dent, however, marks the beginning of their real inti- 
macy. It was shortly after Schiller had removed his 
residence to Weimar that Goethe visited him. ‘Frau 
von Schiller received me. The door of the next room 
stood slightly ajar, and it occurred to ‘me at once that 
Schiller had concealed himself. I began speaking of my 
composition of his poems, and begged permission to play 
the “Diver” on the piano. It was granted, and after the 
lapse of five minutes, I noticed a head and ear listening 
attentively at the opening in the doorway. I played on 
unconsciously, when suddenly Schiller, half clothed, 
sprang to me, embraced me, and cried, ‘You are my 
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man! You 
understand 
me !” 

The first 
five years of 
the nine- 
teenth cen- 
tury made 
these two 
most famous 
men of their 
time insepar- 
able, the one 
acting as the 
spur of the 
other. 

Goethe had 
almost aban- 
doned poetry 
and wander- 
ed off to the 
fairyland of 
science, 
courting 
p hilosophy 
with Ritter, 
comparative 
anatomy 


with Loder, optics with Humly, philology with Wolf and 
Boss, and making important discoveries and contribu- 
tions to each. Schiller, after long perseverance, called 


were radi- 
cally op. 
posed.” It 
was truly the 
golden peri- 
od of their 
history. 

On the 
evening of 
the 8th of 
May, 1805, 
Goethe, call- 
ing upon 
Schiller, 
found him 
ready to visit 
the theatre, 
which was 
one of his 
greatest 
pleasures, 
He did not 
detain him, 
but left for 
home. It 


THE ROOM IN WHICH SCHILLER DIED. 


was their 
last meeting. 
During the 


performance Schiller became ill, and was accompanied 
home by intimate friends. 


During the next day and 
night his mind wandered ; incoherent sentences came 


him back from the Elysian fields and induced him | from his lips. He seemed to regret more than all 
to develop his ‘‘muse of verse.” Both wrote for the | else his incompleted tragedy, ‘‘ Demetrius,” and recited 


theatre, of which Goethe was ‘‘ Intendant,” and Schiller | long passages from its pages. Shortly before his death he 


believed an influencer of 
men to which the altar 
was scarcely equal, and 
strove, through it, to 
complete the work be- 
gun in the ‘‘ Xenien.” 
Schiller’s life neared 
its close in the enjoy- 
ment of this typical re- 
lation. In 1802, at the 
request of Carl August, 
he was raised to the 
peerage, which ‘he ac- 
cepted at its true worth. 
‘It pleased Lotte and 
the children.” ‘‘I am 
much indebted to 
Goethe, and I feel that 
I have influenced him. 
Four years have flown 
by, and they have given 
me a stronger and better 
style, and advanced me 
more than could have 
been otherwise possible. 
It is an epoch in my 
history,” was Schiller’s 
estimate of the friend- 
ship. Goethe, too, wrote 
of it from the dignity of 
his fourscore years: ‘It 
took great love, trust 
and truth to accomplish 
such a relation between 
men whose very beings 
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THE STATUES OF SCHILLER AND GOETHE AT WEIMAR. 


closed a conversation on 
the grave with the fol- 
lowing remarkable sen- 
tence : ‘* Death can be no 
evil, because it is univer- 
sal.” His request to 
continue the evening 
conversations with his 
gifted sister-in-law unre- 
quited, he turned his 
face toward her, and, 
almost weeping, moaned: 
‘* Ves, it is better now, 
since no one understands 
me, and I scarcely under- 
stand myself.” 

On the last day of his 
life an affecting scene 
followed the sight of his 
youngest child. It was 
brought him. He took 
the dimpled hand in 
his, gazed long and 
speechless at the little 
face, then kissed the lips 
with a death-fervor, and 
beckoned to remove it. 
He never saw the child 
again. In these sad 
days, Goethe himself 
was suffering from a re- 
cent illness, and could 
not leave his house, but 
almost hourly messages 
as to Schiller’s condition 
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HOME OF WIELAND ON WIELAND STREET. 


were brought him. Many times he was found under the 
trees in the garden weeping like a child. On the moment- 
ous night a presentiment told him the end was near. 
“Schiller was very bad last night, was he not?” he 
asked. Only a sigh and tears came as answer. ‘Ah! he 
is dead!” He placed his hands on his face in inconsol- 
able grief. ‘* Half of my life is gone.” 

We read with pleasure of the mythological friendship 
of Castor and Pollux, of the heroic relations of David and 
Jonathan ; but there is something grand and sublime in 
the friendship of Goethe and Schiller for which history 
furnishes no parallel. : 

Above the door of his home in the Esplanade, a little 
stone bears the inscription, ‘‘ Hier wohnte Schiller,” and 
there he lived the last years of his life. The parlor and 
reception-room contain a few items similar to those 
usually found in the abode of a dead celebrity. Adjoin- 
ing a little room where Schiller slept, whose windows 
are still dark- 
ened by the 
same Penates, 
‘** The Witches 
in Macbeth,” 
and orna- 
mented by 
that writing- 
desk, in whose 
drawer he 
kept half-de- 
cayed apples 
as a stimu- 
lant to work, 
is the cham- 
ber of death. 
Like Goethe’s 
it is simple. 
On the wall 
hang a few 
specimens of 
his hand- 
writing, the 
programme of 
MONUMENT OF JOHN GOTTFRIED VON HERDER. William Tell, 
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HERDER’S HOUSE BEHIND THE CHURCH. 


and a letter to his sister shortly after his flight from 
Stuttgart. His court-sword is in the bookcase, a por- 
trait above the bed; opposite, the piano, and resting 
upon it the guitar, whose tones, produced by the deli- 
cate fingers of his Charlotte, oft led him to that Beulah 
land of which music alone is mistress. The bed on 
which he breathed his last, in 1805, is decked with 
wreaths of evergreen offerings of loving admirers, and 
the death-mask looks at one from its head, giving light, 
though the eyes are closed, and dropping words of 
ckser, though the lips are motionless. As I stood 
and looked, the last whispered words of his dying 
tongue, ‘ Brighter, brighter ever—ever brighter,” full of 
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their inspiration and hope, seemed to come rushing down ; August in 1827. 


the corridors of three-quarters of a century, gaining 
strength with the years, till the echo is eternal. 

From that room, seventy-nine years ago, Schiller was 
buried in the ‘‘ churchyard of St. James” in a manner 
that records a history sadder than any other in his life. 
A mere refusal of the prima donna prevented the appear- 
ance of an ordinary comedy on the day of his death, and 
but for the energy of one man a still greater disrespect 
would be recorded, from the city of his adoption. At 
that time, an unusual custom was endemic to parts of 
Thiiringia. regarding the burial of the dead. Tradesmen 
of a district were divided into classes—companies of 
undertakers, if the designation sound not too harsh— 
whom the law compelled to possess all funeral parapher- 
nalia. Chandlers, wheelwrights, coopers and shopkeepers 
thus bore away, in turn, the remains of the dead. For 
Schiller the tailors expected to officiate. Dr. Schwabe 
occupied a part of the house in the Esplanade, and re- 
turning, on the 11th of May, passed into the room where 
the corpse lay. A simple, unadorned coffin, the best the 
poor family could afford, held the soul-robbed body of 
the author of “‘Don Carlos.” Beside it, on a stool, sat 
the faithful servant, weeping still and alone over the 
honorable dead, a single candle throwing its mellow light 
over the melancholy scene. The man was astounded. 
Hastening to a club where he knew friends of Schiller 
assembled, he pictured the touching spectacle, and en- 
treated them to rescue the remains from their impending 
fate. Eleven young savans felt the disgrace, and fol- 
lowed the mayor to the place of mourning. It was the 
last moment. Many of the bearers were present and in- 
disposed to renounce their title till satisfied by Schwabe. 
The preliminaries were soon ended, a last look at the life- 
less features taken, the lid closed, the coffin raised to the 
shoulders and carried out into the silent night. 
of men. The wakeful knew by the simple tones of a 
single bell that some one had ended an earthly career with- 
out dreaming whom. It tolled the dirge of the poet.of the 
‘“* Glocke.” 
of the dim torches revealed the closely mantled figure of 
a horseman following the cortége at a measured distance. 
Arrived at a churchyard, the body was consigned to a 
sepulchre containing already nearly a score of others. 
The moon which, amid the last rites, broke for a moment 
upon the sad pageant, showed the mysterious stranger 
weeping, the heavy sighs telling plainly of his gnief. All 


was soon over, the last echo of a simple orison had died | 


away ; the single mourner mounted his steed and gal- 
loped away. Long years passed before his name was 
known. It was William von Wollzozen, the companion 
of his youth. 

So was Schiller buried. He had been ennobled ; called 
the ‘ Fatherland’s” greatest poet ; received ovation after 
ovation ; made a citizen of France while living. 
the side of this midnight grave, how like mockery it 
seemed ! That homage which strews the pathway of the 
living with garlands, yet drops no tear on the grave of 
the dead, is, at best, hypocritical and unreal ! 

So far as facts are concerned, the remaining years of 
Goethe's life contain but few. He lived on as the sage of 
the “‘ Athens-on-the-Ilm,” collecting his works, ending 
his ‘*Faust,” and completing his scientific studies. 


tant lands. Yet life had lost its illusions, and his drama 
was drawing to its close. He had outlived all his friends. 


Schiller was 


Passing an open square, the flickering flames | 


| period of equal brilliancy. 


| titles, before him in vain. 
| love of his country. 
| deal, but I don’t believe Macaulay ever heard my voice,” 


But at | 
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Ambition was past; the world had 
crowned him with its highest honors; it had nothing 
more to give; hope only remained; and, with the 
satisfaction of a completed life, he died. 

Three generations have come and gone since Goethe’s 
arrival in Weimar—a century, with all its misfortunes, 
changes and history. Weimar is the same quiet city on 
the Ilm, with the same charm clinging to it.still. The 
power which led Goethe to say, after making it his home 
for fifty years, that he ‘‘ returned to it gladly after every 
absence ’’— that held Schiller, when tempted by the 
brilliancy and adoration of the court in Berlin, to return 
to die—it has for the visitor to-day. Where does it lie? I 
searcely know, but it is there. Though the great actors 
are long since no more, and their remains lie now in the 
ducal vault in a beautiful part of ‘‘God’s garden,” 
crowned with wreaths of silver, Weimar lives in their 
memories, and the native is as proud of his birth as the 
ancient Roman or Athenian. Schiller’s grandson, Baron 
of Gleichen-Russwurm, is an artist of some merit, whose 
pictures often appear in the ‘‘ Exhibition,” though they 
lack the classical touch of Herder’s nepotical offspring. 
I saw, not long since, a contestant in a horse-race with no 
remembrance of the greatness of his progenitor. The 
last of the Goethes has gone to his grave, into which I, 
with a thousand others, threw my clod of earth in the 
Spring past. It is sad! for how natural to look with in- 
terest on the connecting-links with greatness, or drop a 
tear of sorrow on the grave of the last bearer of a distin- 
guished name. Weimar, through her colleges, schools of 
art and music and theatre, is still carrying on—though, 
perhaps, not so brilliantly—the great work left her by the 
past. Liszt is bringing to a close that eventful life in the 
Athens, and has, in a manner, completed the problem of 


| Goethe. The garden house is still there, and as I sat by 
‘* The | 


heavens were clouded and unfriendly, the streets empty | 


it a few months ago, on the bench under the elms, or by 
the inscribed rock under the waving chestnuts—the song 
of the birds just as sweet as in the olden time—or gain- 
ered maybells, with myriads of recollections crowding 
upon me, I understood the love he had for that simple 
home. I had it, too. 

Coming history will scarcely grant Weimar another 
But she needs no other ; her 
memory is assured, Till German youth cease to lisp the 
names of Schiller and Goethe, it is impossible to forget 
the ‘‘ Athens-on-the-Im.” 


‘“‘T pevieve Macaulay to be incorruptible,” said Sydney 
Smith. ‘‘ You might lay ribbons, stars, garters, wealth, 


He has an honest, genuine 
Oh, yes! we both talk a great 


he exclaimed, laughing. ‘‘ Sometimes, when I have told a 
good story, I have thought to myself, Poor Macaulay ! 
he will be very sorry some day to have missed hearing 


| that. To take Macaulay out of literature and society, 


and put him in the House of Commons, is like taking 
the chief physician out of London during a pestilence. 
He writes, talks, and speaks better than any man in 
England.” 


A ricw man, it is said, once asked a learned man what 


was the reason that scientific men were so often to be 
Many of earth’s greatest men paid their respects at his | 
shrine—Byron, Gall, Montaigne—and sang of him in dis- | 


seen at the doors of the rich, though rich men were very 
rarely seen at the doors of the learned. ‘‘It is,” replied 
the scholar, ‘‘ because the man of science knows the value 


| of riches, and the rich man does not always know the 
gone, Wieland eight years later, and Carl | value of science.” 
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EXPECTATION. 
SQvIRREL, mount yon oak so high, 
To its twig that, next the sky, 

Bends and trembles as a flower! 
Strain, O stork, thy pinions well, 
From thy nest ’neath old church bell, 


Mount to yon tall citadel, 
And its tallest ereneled tower! 


To yon mountain, eagle old, 

Mount, whose brow so white and cold 
Kisses the last ray of even! 

And, O thou that lovest to mark 

Morn’s first sunbeams pierce the dark, 

Mount, O mount, thou joyous lark, 
Joyous lark, O mount to heaven! 


And now say, from topmost bough, 

Towering shaft and peak of snow, 
And heaven’s arch, O can ye see 

One white plume that, like a star, 

Streams along the plain afar, 

And a steed that from the war 
Bears my lover back to me ? 


THE HAUNTED NURSERY. 


By FLORENCE MARRYAT, 


Ir was very delightful, of course, to come home after 
that charming month in Italy, when Charlie seemed to 
belong so much to me and nobody else in the wide world, 
and to settle down amongst my friends as a married 
woman ; but it was provoking not to be able to go to our 
own house. However, it wasn’t ready for us, so it was 
no use thinking about it. 

Our marriage had been so sudden—so ‘ indelicately 
sudden,” as Aunt Ellen said (but then the poor old thing 
has never had an offer of in her life, so how can she be a 
judge ?)—that there was really no time to get it ready. 

Lord Erskine—that’s my Charlie, you know—had only 
come into Woodfern Abbey about a month before he met 
me, and he said it would not be fit for us to go into until 
it had been done up and refurnished from top to bottom. 

Aunt Ellen suggested that the wedding should be post- 
poned until it was ready, but Charlie wouldn't hear of it ; 
men are so ridiculously impatient. 

The whole affair was certainly very sudden, though I 
hope it wasn’t indelicate ; but I really could scarcely be- 
lieve, when it was all over, that I was actually married. 

It seemed to take place like a flash of lightning ; but 
then Charlie is not like other men. The first time he 
was introduced to me—it was at Mrs. Sutton’s ball—I 
felt as if I had seen him somewhere before, and when we 
had danced together for ten minutes I was talking to 
him as if we had known each other all our lives. 

But Charlie has such away about him. He is not a 
bit shy, and puts one so much at one’s ease. 

The very next day he called on Aunt Ellen, and she 
was too cross and tired after the ball to see visitors, 
Thad to go down-stairs and receive him, and he staid 
quite an hour and a half by the clock ; and after that I 
don’t think he ever let a day pass without calling on us. 

He had always some good excuse, of course. Some- 
times he brought flowers or music, or he wanted to in- 
quire after Aunt Ellen’s neuralgia, or to return an um- 
brella which he had taken in mistake for his own. 

Aunt Ellen said she didn’t believe in any of his ex- 
cuses, but she was obliged to receive him all the same, 
and I knew—oh, long before it came to pass !—that he 
was going to ask me to be his wife. 

And so he did about a month after we first met, and a 
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month after that we were married. Then came the ques- 
tion of Woodfern Abbey, which couldn’t be ready for us 
under three months. 

Aunt Ellen, as Ihave said before, wanted to put off the 
wedding all that time ; but Charlie wouldn’t hear of it, 
and, as she was very anxious to get me off her hands, I 
suppose she concluded it would be better not to offend 
him. The only difficulty was about a house for us to 
return to after the honeymoon, but Charlie soon settled 
that. 

H> told an agent exactly what he wanted, and there it 
was, ready for us a whole week before we came back 
from Genoa—No. 37 Abergeldie Terrace, furnished from 
attic to basement with everything we could possibly re- 
quire ; and when the servants had been sent on from 
Woodfern Abbey to London, we had nothing to do but 
to walk in and take possession. 

It was on a gloomy day in March that we returned 
from our continental trip, and Aberdgeldie Terrace, which 
was built of smoke-colored stucco, looked more dignified 
than cheerful under a wintry sky. 

But I was very much pleased with the interior of the 
house. The stairs were carpeted with velvet pile of a 
deep claret color, and velvet curtains of the same shade 
draped the landings and the doors. 

The drawing-room walls were hung with dark oil paint- 
ings in velvet frames of the prevailing color, and the 


| brightest piece of furniture in it was a table inlaid with 


marble and set in ormolu. 

‘* What a dismal-looking place !” exclaimed Charlie, as 
we entered it. ‘*‘ Why, it feels like a vault! Lily, my 
darling, if you dqn’t like it, we’ll turn out to-morrow and 
find another house that suits us better.’ 

‘* But, Charlie, dear, I do like it,”’ I replied. 
it so stately and warm-looking! Just what a London 
house should be. Besides, you wou’t know this room 
when it has lace curtains at the windows and a few flowers 
on the table.” 

“Oh, yes, of course!” he said. ‘‘It’s the lace cur- 
tains that I miss. What were the servants about not to 
put them up before you arrived! If your Aunt Ellen 
were not such a cantankerous old individual, she would 
have seen to such things for you.” 

“‘T would much rather see to them myself, Charlie. 
But this is a very big house, dear. What are we two 
little people to do in it all alone ?” 

““We won’t be alone for longy Lily. We'll ask your 
sister Cissy to come and stay with us, and my brother 
Jack, and anybody else you may take a fancy to, and 
make the house cheerful with music and dancing.” 

I was delighted at my husband’s proposal. Of course, 
he was all the world to me, and always woulé be. Still, 
I loved my sister dearly, and knew how pleased she 
would be to get out of Aunt Ellen’s clutches, were it only 
for a little while. 

With a light heart Iran up to inspect the bedrooms, 
and found them on quite as palatial a scale as the other 
apartments. 

Above the drawing-room were four rooms dedicated to 
Charlie and myself; above them again four guest-cham- 
bers, and over that the servants’ offices and attics. 

As I stood in my own bedroom, changing my dress for 
dinner, my maid told me that a woman wished to speak 
to me. 

I went to the door, where I encountered a respectable- 
looking person, clad in black, who introduced herself to 
my notice as the caretaker whom the agent had put into 
the house to await the arrival of the servants from the 
Abbey. 


*T think 
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‘*Which I cleaned it from top to bottom, my lady,” she 
said, in conclusion, ‘‘ and terrible dirty it was, and I hope 
as I’ve given satisfaction and left all as it should be.” 

‘‘T have no doubt you have,” I answered ; ‘‘and you 
had better go to the housekeeper for your money. She 
will pay you what is due.” 

‘‘Thank you, my lady. And, if you please, my lady, I 
was going to make so bold as to ask if this belonged to 
you.” 

She took her hand from under her shawl as she spoke, 
and produced a child’s toy, half-broken, but gay with 
coloring. 

“To me!” T exclaimed. 
did you find it ?” 

**In one of the top rooms, my iady, as I was cleaning 


Where 


**No ; certainly not. 
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Charlie told me afterward that it came from Bombay, 
where toys of the same sort were manufactured by the 
natives. I put it on my mantelpiece, however, and 
thought no more about it. 

I had to get ready for our first dinner in a house of our 
own, and when I ran down in a lovely wsthetic terra- 
cotta-colored dress, with a Vandyke collar round my 
throat and a row of Venetian beads, Charlie said he 
should never think the house dull again whilst he had 
such a gay-looking butterfly sporting about it. 

That was a happy evening, as every one may imagine, 


| and so was the next day, when I inspected my new 


domains. As I ascended to the upper story, accom- 
panied by the housekeeper, I encountered at the head 
of the stairs a gate, latched and bolted. 
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**MEN ‘WERE DECEIVERS EVER.” 


(TALKING OVER THE BALL.) 


Cousin Sophia (talented and accomplished)—‘ Yes, I LiKE MR. Freson; HE’s SO SENSIBLE. HE TOLD ME HE DIDN’T CARE 
A RAP FOR UNINTELLECTUAL WOMEN, HOWEVER beawliful THEY MIGHT BE!” 


Cousin Bella (only pretty)—‘‘ Dip HE, REALLY ? 

WOMAN’S MISSION WAS TO BE beautiful !” 

of it, and I thought,” continued the caretaker, in a 

whining voice, ‘‘ that if so be no one wanted it, I have a 

little boy at home as would sit great store by such a 
thing, and——” 

““Oh, no, you mustn’t take it home,” I interrupted, 
decidedly. ‘‘Everything in this house belongs to the 
owners of it, and we shall have to restore it in the same 
condition in which it was found. Please to give me the 
toy, and I will put it back into its place.” 


The woman muttered something about its never being | 


missed, but gave it to me, nevertheless, and I returned 
with it to the bedroom. 

It was a curious toy, and evidently not of English 
manufacture. It represented a sort of pagoda and sev- 
eral people driving cows, all of them painted in the most 
brilliant colors and varnished like glass. 


WHY, HE TOLD ME HE COULDN’T bear intellectual womMEN! HE SAID THAT 


** What is this for ?” I exclaimed, in my ignorance of 
children and their requirements. 

‘‘Why, sure, my lady, it was to prevent the little ones 
from falling down-stairs. The room to the right was 
the nursery, my lady, as any one can see by entering 
of it.” 

Then I remembered the painted toy upon my mantel- 
piece. Surely it must have belonged to this room. 

“‘Go down-stairs,” I said to the housekeeper, ‘‘and 
fetch a child’s toy from my bedroom. The caretaker 
brought it to me from the nursery.” 

The woman left me, and I entered the room alone. It 
wasa bright and cheerful apartment, as all good nurseries 
are. It looked out upon the front of the house, had a 
warm carpet on the floor, and a gay paper on the walls, 
which were covered with colored pietures. In one corner 
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of the room stood a little iron crib, in another a rocking- 
horse. This had evidently been the abode of our land- 
lord’s children, and I wondered how many little pairs 
of feet had pattered about that floor. 

Though it was such a cheerful-looking room, I felt 
melancholy whilst standing in it—all seemed so silent 
and so still. 

I went over and examined the crib; it was quite a 
small one, not more than three feet long, and I was 
speculating if a little boy or a little girl had slept 
there, when I was startled from my reverie by an ex- 
clamation from the housekeeper. 

‘Lord save us !” she said, suddenly, as she appeared 
upon the threshold. 

‘* What's the matter ?” I inquired, turning round. 

**Oh, it’s nothing, my lady ! it was foolish in me to 
call out, but I thought as I came into the room, that I 
caught sight of something at your side.” 

‘** At my side !” I repeated, looking down ; ‘ how could 
there be ? The room is empty.” 

**Oh, yes, my lady, of course, and it was all my fancy 
I dare say ; but here’s the toy, my lady, if this is what 
you mean.” 

She held out the Indian toy as she spoke, and I placed 
it in the crib. 

‘*Tt must have been forgotten in the hurry of depart- 
ure,” I said. ‘See that it is not touched again.” 

But, to my amazement, I found that the housekeeper 
had taken French leave and left me to my own devices ; 
so, thinking she had mistaken my orders, I followed her 
down-stairs. 

I believe it was about three days after this occurrence 
that I was waked one night by the sound of a whimper- 
ing or whining, which seemed to come from outside my 
bedroom-door. 

I thought at first it was some little dog shut out from 
its rightful home, and I was further persuaded in the 
idea by hearing the pattering of soft little feet on the 
polished oak planking that ran each side of the stair- 
carpet. 

Iam very fond of animals, and I pitied the poor little 
beast that was evidentiy in distress. 


“Charlie, Charlie !” I exclaimed, as I pinched my lord | 


and master to make him wake. 

sut Charlie had been to the theatre two nights run- 
ning, and was very sleepy. 

**What is it all about, Lily ?” he said. 

“Don’t you hear that noise, Charlie—like'a little 
dog whining outside the bedroom-door? Do get up 
and see what it is.” 

**Can’t be a dog,” replied Charlie, lazily. 
isn’t one in the house.” 

‘Perhaps it belongs to the servants,” I suggested, 
*‘or has been shut in the house by mistake. Anyway, 
I'm sure it’s in pain by the way it’s crying.” 

Charlie had waked up by this time and heard the 
noise, 

“°Tisn’ a dog at all,” he said. ‘It's a child!” 

“Oh, no! How could a child be on the stairs ?” 

“°Tisn’t on tne stairs, my darling ; it’s next door. 
You don’t know how thin the walls of these London 
houses are. You can hear everything your neighbors 
do or say.” 

‘Charlie, that sound comes from our staircase. It 
is not next door at all.” 

‘‘T see you won’t be satisfied till you’ve turned me out 
of bed to solve the mystery,” he said, good-naturedly, as 
he jumped up and opened the bedroom-door ; but there 
was nothing there, 


** There 


Charlie whistled and coaxed and called, but no dog or 
eat answered his invitation, and after a minute or two 
he returned to his own quarters. 

*T told you it was nothing, Lily,” he said ; ‘‘ but Tl 
tell you what is rather funny. As I opened the door, I 
saw in the darkness before me such a beautiful star, not 
large, but so bright and glittering! It seemed to float 
right down the staircase into the hall.” 

**Oh, Charlie, you are more fanciful than I am!" I 
said, laughing ; and we had soon forgotten our little 
adventure in sleep. 

But not long afterward it was brought to my remem- 
brance. I was waiting one evening for Charlie to come 
back from the station, where he had gone to meet my 
sister Cissy. 

I had dressed myself very carefully in a dark-blue 
velvet dress, never before worn, that I might show my 
sister how well I looked as Lady Erskine, and I had 
descended to the drawing room to attend her arrival. 

When I reached it I found the gas still unlit. There 
was a good fire in the grate, but the room was in semi- 
darkness. 

I walked across it, stopped to arrange a few ornaments 
on the centre-table, and then went toward the bell to 
ring for lights. 

As I stooped to reach it I felt some one pull my dress 
from behind. I fancied I had caught the train in some- 
thing, and turned to disengage it. But the folds were 
perfectly free, and I returned to my original design of 
ringing the bell. 

Again was my dress pulled from behind, and this time 
in a very decided manner. I had rung the bell, but I 
turned again to ascertain the cause, when I saw distinctly 
in the darkness of the doorway a star such as Charlie had 
described to me, small, but very bright and clear, which 
seemed to dance before my eyes for a few moments, and 
then flicker away upon the staircase, 

I was still staring at the spot where it had disappeared, 
and asking myself whether I was asleep or awake, when 
the servant entered in answer to my summons, and lit 
the gas. 

My first impulse was to examine my dress. Yes! there 
on the new velvet was the distinct impress of a little 
hand where the material had been grasped and pulled, 
just about on a level with my knees. There is no 
material that shows the marks of pressure so plainly 
as a blue velvet. 

A few minutes afterward, however, the carriage arrived 
with Charlie and Cissy, and I could think of nothing but 
my sister for the remainder of the evening. 

And when I told the circumstance I have related to my 
husband, he laughed at me so heartily as almost to kill 
my belief in my own understanding. And he had out 
the blue velvet dress by daylight, and showed me a dozen 
places where it had been marked and creased in the 
packing, until I lost faith in my eyesight as well. 

And certainly the marks of which I had told him were 
not to be seen at that time, though I looked for them 
everywhere. They had totally disappeared, although I 
could have sworn I had seen them plainly when I was 
alone. 

Charlie declared it was all the effects of a highly strung 
organization ; but if so, it seemed to run in the family, 
for the next person who suffered from it was Cissy her- 
self. I thought she looked very pale and tired a week 
after she had come to us, and I told her so. 

‘“We shall have to stop the theatres and evening 
parties, Cissy, if they affect you like this,” I said, laugh- 


ing. ‘‘ You look as yellow as Aunt Ellen this morning ! 
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‘* Well, the fact is,” replied Cissy, with a little hesita- 
tion, ‘‘I haven’t slept very well lately, Lily. The child 
disturbs me so !” 

‘“‘The child ?—what child ?” I demanded, in amaze- 
ment. 

My sister looked puzzled. 

**Don’t you know of it ?” she asked. ‘‘ Don’t you know 
that one of your servants has a child to sleep in the 
house ? I wouldn’t mind if it did sleep, but it moans 
and frets half the night, and patters about the room, 
and I can’t sleep through it.” 

‘** About which room ?” I said. 

“The one over mine.” 

‘*No one sleeps there,” I replied. ‘‘It used to be the 
nursery, but it is empty now.” 

Cissy looked incredulous. 

“IT don’t want you to make a disturbance on my ac- 
count, Lily, dear, but I assure you some one does sleep 
there, for I have lain awake for hours and hours listen- 
ing to the noises that go on.” - 

‘IT will take care you are not disturbed again,” I 
said, as I rang the bell for the housemaid, to inquire 
into the reason why my sister's rest was broken. 

The servant first stared at my story, then looked fright- 
ened, finally denying, with evident confusion, that she 
knew anything about a child being in the house. 

‘*Don’t dare to tell me w story !” I said, angrily. ‘‘Do 
you mean to say Miss Carew can be mistaken? She 
says she hears a baby crying and running about every 
night. Some of you must know about it.” 

‘*T don’t, then, my lady, nor any others as I know 
of,” replied the woman, firmly. 

‘Have you ever heard the noises yourself ?” I asked. 

‘Yes, my lady, I have ; and so have Jane and Mrs. 
Stephens.” 

‘**Do they come from next door ?” 

‘**T don’t think they do, my lady.” 

‘You don’t think! What do'you mean ? fF insist upon 
your speaking plainly to me !” 

Thereupon the housemaid advanced closer to my side, 
and lowered her voice : 

“If you please, my lady, me and Jane and Mrs. 
Stephens have all heard the noises, and we don’t think 
they’re nothing natural, and we’re all praying for the 
day when we shall go back to the Abbey, where there 
ain’t no sperrits, thank God! nor nothing of the sort,” 
she added, with a blanched cheek. 

Cissy, sitting close by, broke into a peal of laugiter. 

“Spirits !” she cried. ‘‘Why, you don’t mean to say 
you believe it is the ghost of a baby? No, no! The 
crying I hear is much too real for anything but flesh 
and blood, and you must tell that story to somebody 
much less sensible than Lady Erskine.” 

But I, remembering the voice and footsteps I had 
heard outside my bedroom-door, and the little hand 
that had pulled at my velvet dress, did not feel in- 
clined, somehow, to join in my sister’s ridicule of the 
housemaid’s fears. 

“Whatever it may be,” I said, trying to speak lightly, 
“T cannot have you disturbed any longer, Cissy, and so 
you must occupy the room next to my own in future. 
Please see that Miss Carew's things are moved down 
before to-night, and don’t let this silly story get wind 
more than it is absolutely necessary. I shall be angry 
if I hear anything about it again.” 

The servant left my presence, still white and trembling. 

Cissy asked me if I intended to let the matter rest 
there. 

“I believe from her manner, Lily, that she is the cul- 


prit, else why should she grow so confused ? Depend 
upon it, she hag got some of her relations in the house, 
There was no mistaking the sounds I heard.” 

‘* Never mind,” I answered, carelessly, ‘‘ so long as they 
do not annoy you again. I don’t like to seem too harsh 
with the servants at first. We shall soon be down at 
the Abbey, and they will have no opportunity of play- 
ing tricks upon us there.” 

** Well, I think you are far too lenient,” said my sister, 
in a dissatisfied tone. 

I should have thought so myself, if what I had already 
heard and seen had not commenced to prey upon my 
spirits. 

In a short time, however, our family party was in- 
creased by the arrival of Charlie’s brother and two or 
three other young men, and in the all-absorbing amuse- 
ment of flirtation, Cissy seemed to forget the nuisance, 
real or imagined, to which she had been subjected. One 
day, however, I heard the voice of Mrs. Stephens, the 
housekeeper, most unnecessarily raised in anger, and, on 
inquiring the cause, I found that the Bombay toy I had 
placed in the little crib had disappeared. 

‘*And when you told me particular it wasn’t to be 
touched, my lady, and I said the same to them all, but 
some one’s been and took it away, and I can’t find it 
nowhere.” 

“Well, it wasn’t me,” pleaded Jane, who was the sup- 
posed offender Mrs. Stephens had pitched upon. 

‘** Whoever it was, it must be found again,” I inter- 
posed ; ‘mind that, Mrs. Stephens. The owners of the 
house are sure to miss it on their return, and it would be 
most unpleasant to be unable to produce it. It must be 
found !” I added, determinedly. 

**Tt shall be found, my lady,” echoed the housekeeper, 
fiercely, ‘‘if I have to rip up every one in the house 
before I come at it.” 

But at this bloodthirsty resolution I fled, lest Mrs. 
Stephens, in ill zeal and outraged honor, should com- 
mence upon me. 

That very evening Charlie and Jack and their friends 
went off to some bachelor’s haunt together, and Cissy and 
I were left to amuse each other; the consequence of 
which was that by ten o’clock we were quite ready to 
part company and go to bed. 

TI had an interesting book in hand, and when I had dis- 
missed my maid I sat down before the fire in my dress- 
ing-room and prepared to read until my husband’s re- 
turn. 

Of how long I had sat there I had no idea, for timo 
never passes so quickly as when in the company of an en- 
tertaining author, but I knew that it must be growing 
late, for I had heard the servants, one after another, creep 
up the stairs to bed, and knew that only the sleepy foot- 
man was left dozing below until such time as his master 
should return and need his services. My fire had burned 
low, but I did not trouble myself to replenish it, for the 
Spring was coming on fast now and the nights began to 
be warm, and the big house was very quiet--so quiet that 
when a coal dropped from the grate to the fender it 
made me jump. 

But suddenly, as I sat there with my eyes fixed upon 
my book, I became aware—I don’t know how —that I was 
not alone, and, half expectant, half afraid, I looked up to 
see who shared my room with me. Had I been asked to 
guess who stood upon the threshold, I should have said 
Cissie or Charlie, or my maid, and yet it would have been 
a foolish venture, for I had heard no sound of the open- 
ing or shutting of the door. 

But what I did see inspired me at first with no alarm. 
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I looked up, and there, between my chair and the 
doorway, stood the loveliest little figure of a child I 
had ever seen. 

Excepting for a cambric garment trimmed with lace, 
his little limbs appeared to be bare ; but his large blue | 
eyes, wet with tears, were wide open, and his rosebud 
mouth was drawn down pathetically at the corners, as 
though he were just about to cry. 

Forgetting the sounds I had heard and the stories I | 


‘‘ Where do you want to go to, dear?” I answered— 
“to your mother ? Is your mother here, baby ? Doyou 
wish to go to her, dear ?” 

But the golden-curled little head was shaking sadly, as 
the child, still backing toward the door, held out toward 
me the Bombay toy, and, passing through the panels, dis- 
appeared. 

Then, in a moment, I understood it all. I knew what 
I had seen ; I knew to whom he had belonged ; I knew 


EXPECTATION,— SEE POEM ON PAGE 623 


had been told, and believing that I saw a living child 
before me, I sprang from my chair and advanced to 
the little figure, which retreated before me. 

‘You little darling !” I exclaimed. ‘‘Don’t be afraid 


of me! I will not hurt you! ‘Tell me your name, 
dear, and why you have come herve ?” 

But all the answer the child made was by fixing his 
frightened, weeping eyes upon me, whilst he backed 
toward the door, exclaiming, in a plaintive whisper ; 


" 


“Let me go—let me go! 


that he had been one of the children of the house, and 
that I had looked upon the face of the risen dead. 

When Charlie rushed into the room, a few moments 
after, he found me in a dead faint upon the floor. 

* * * x * * 

After that incident, and when he heard why it had oc- 
curred, Lord Erskine was very anxious that we shoul 
give up No. 37 Abergeldie Terrace and go into another 
house. 

He did not believe that I had seen a ghost, or that I 
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THE HAUNTED 


NURSERY. 


had seen anything at all ; but he considered the house 
too dull and gloomy for me, and he thought that my 
surroundings had had a bad effect upon my imagination, 
and that a more cheerful residence would cure my fears. 

But I would not hear of going away. 
to confess myself a prey to supernatural terrors just as 
I had become a happy wife, or let Aunt Ellen’s sarcastic 
tongue jeer at me for being fanciful and full of whims ? 
No! IfI died for it, I resolved to remain in Abergeldie 
[errace, and to remain silent, also, on the subject of the 
apparition. So no one, not even Cissy, heard of what I 
had seen. 

I was not very well for a few days afterward, and lay 
a dear, fond sister as she was, tried to amuse me and 
the time pass quicker by reading aloud. 
There was one thing, however, which I had insisted 


make 


upon Charlie finding out and telling to me, and that was | 


the name of the owners of the house we occupied, and 
the reason that they had vacated it. 

Then the truth came out. They were a Mr. and Mrs. 
Dunean, people of great wealth and position in the mer- 
cantile world, who had come back from India to settle 
in England, with an only child, who had died of some 
malignant disorder shortly after their arrival, and the 
parents, heartbroken at their loss, had been unable to 
remain in the place where it had occurred. 

Charlie looked very grave when he told me this story. 

*T blame the agents very much for not having in- 
formed me of this before letting the house,” he said. 
** Suppose the 
died of, and I have risked your health by bringing you 


it was typhus or scarlet - fever 
here ?” 

* You need not be afraid,” I answered ; “if it had been 
any infectious disorder and I had caught it, it would 
have developed itself before now. But the poor parents 
and their ply little child, Charlie! They are what I 
think of most. No wonder they could not bear to remain 
in the house where he died !”’ 


but my mind was so full of what I had heard, I did not 
seem to care for stories. 

*‘Read me some poetry, dear,” I said, languidly. ‘I 
like to hear your sweet voice, falling and swelling in 
the rhythm of some tender verse.” 

So Cissy fetched her book of latest extracts, and fell to 
repeating sundry bits of poetry which she had collected 
from books and newspapers, and, amongst others, she 
came te this of Moir’s. It was called ‘‘ The Mother and 
Her Dead Child”: 

With ceaseless sorrow uncontrolled, the mother mourned her lot; 
She wept and would not be consoled, because her child was not. 
She gazed upon its nursery floor—but there it did not play, 
The toys it loved, the clothes it wore, all void and vacant lay. 
Her house, her heart, were dark and drear without their wonted 

light, 

The little star had left its sphere that there had shone so bright, 
Her tears at each returning thought fell like the frequent rain, 
Time on its wings no healing brought, and Wisdom spoke in vain. 


‘Oh, isn’t that like poor Mrs. Duncan !" I exclaimed. 

“Who is Mrs. Duncan ?” asked Cissy. 

‘“*Never mind—never mind ! 
verse, 


Go on with the next 


Iam so deeply interested in your poem.” 
She went on: 


Even in the middle hour of night she sought no soft relief, 
But, by the taper’s misty light, sat cherishing her grief, 

“Twas there a sight of solemn awe rose near her like a cloud— 
The image of her child she saw, wrapped in its little shroud! 
It sat within its favorite chair—it sat and seemed to sigh. 

And turned upon its mother there a meek, imploring eye, 


What! Was I | 


child | : 
| those verses just as you read them to me! 


“Just as it did on me,” I exclaimed, breathlessly; 
‘‘and it kept on perpetually saying, ‘Let me go !—let 
me go!’” 

“Lily, my dear, what is the matter with you? Are 
you mad ?’ cried my sister. 

**No, no, dear! I will tell you all in a minute, but I 
must hear the end of the verses first. I feel already 
what is coming ; I seem to have heard it before ; but 
I must hear it now all the same.” 

**T shall begin to think you have really seen a ghost if 
you go on in this extraordinary way,” said Cissy, as she 
returned to her book, 


| Oh, child! what brings that breathless form back from its place 
about on the sofas in the dining-room, whilst Cissy, like | 


of rest ? 
For well I know no life can warm again that livid breast. 
The grave is now your bed, my child! Go, slumber there in 
peace ! 
“T cannot go!” it answered mild, “until your sorrows cease. 
I've tried to rest in that dark bed, but rest I cannot get; 
For always with the tears you shed, my winding sheet is wet. 


| The drops, dear mother, trickle still into my coffin deep, 


It feels so comfortless—so chill—I cannot go to sleep.” 

Oh, child! those words, that touching look, my fortitude restore, 
I feel and own the fond rebuke and weep thy loss no more.” 
She spoke and dried her tears the while, and, as her passion fell, 
The vision wore an angel smile, and looked a fond farewell, 


When my sister had concluded the reading— ah! and 


| long before that time—my face was wet with sympathetic 


tears. 

**T see it all now,” I said, ‘‘and understand why the 
poor little darling has disturbed us so much. Oh! how 
[ wish I could tell his mother my story and read her 
But listen, 
Cissy, and you shall hear what has upset me so much 
the last few days.” 

Cissy settled herself to listen, but she was not destined 
to hear the tale just then, for at that moment the foot- 
man threw open the door and announced : 

** Mrs. Duncan.” 

I jumped off the sofa at once with such alacrity as to 


| . ; - ; - a + ° 
Cissy brought a new novel to read to me that morning, | astonish my sister, and advanced promptly to meet my} 


unexpected visitor. 

It seemed as if my wish had been granted by magic. 
Mrs. Duncan was a young woman of about thirty years 
of age, very pale, very thin, and very worn and haggard 


| in appearance. 


Her eyes had dark hollows beneath them that looked 


| as if she had nearly cried herself blind, and her crape- 


covered robes and funereal vail added to the melancholy 
picture. 

“‘Lady Erskine,” she commenced, in a harsh, un- 
natural voice, ‘‘I have to apologize for intruding upon 
you without a personal introduction ; but Iam in town 
only for a few days, and I thought that, under thie 
cireumstances——”’ 

*‘Don’t apologize,” I said, quickly interrupting her, 
‘‘for it is quite unnecessary. Is there anything I can 
do for you ?” 

She glanced round the room with a sort of seared look, 
and then resumed : 

*““As we have been moving about the Continent for 
some time, I took the liberty of directing a small parce! 
to be sent to me here, and, as it is of some importance, I 
thought I would call for it.” 

‘**T have not heard of any parcel for you,” I said ; ‘ but 
I will ring and ask the servants.” 

On inquiry, it was ascertained that such a parcel as 
she described had been received and taken charge of 
by the butler. 

It was brought to her on a salver—a small book-packet, 
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with ‘‘ Photographs only” printed above her name. 
Mrs. Duncan received it with a shudder, and held it in 
her hand as if it were something dead, that chilled her. 
After a pause, she said, in a low, trembling voice : 

‘“‘There was another request I wished to make you, 
Lady Erskine. I left behind me a toy—a worthless, 
painted thing from Bombay. I dare say it has been lost 
or stolen, but if not--—” 

“No, no, it is not lost!’ I eried. 
ial care of it. It is in the nursery. 
it for you.” 

But as [ turned to leave the room she cast eyes of 
wild entreaty on me. 

‘* May I go with you ?” she said, imploringly. 

‘* What a question to ask in your own house, Mrs. Dun- 
can! Why, of course you may, if you care to take the 
trouble.” 

She followed me up the stairs, bent almost double 
with emotion, and I heard her moaning at each step as 
if she had been in bodily pain. 

When we reached the nursery we found the windows 
open and the bright sun streaming in upon the carpet, 
yet Mrs. Duncan sank upon the nearest chair, and 
shivered as if she had been in a vault. 

[ knew her feelings. I was not a mother, but I was 
a woman, and one woman always understands another. 

I knelt down by her side and laid my two hands 
upon hers. 

‘*Dear Mrs. Duncan,” I said, ‘‘I have heard of your 
loss, and I sympathize so truly with your grief !” 

She turned her sorrow-laden eyes upon me, and 
ejaculated : 

Thank you—thank you! But no one knows—no one 
can wnderstand—what it was to lose him except myself !” 

Then she pulled, with feverish hands, at the twine that 
held the packet together. 

‘*You shall see what he was like,” she said. ‘I lost 
his portrait. I wanted another copy of it, and I told 
them to send it here.” 

She tore away the envelope and the protecting card- 
board, and turned the picture’s face upward for me to 
see, 

What did I behold! Nota laughing baby in frock or 
knickerbockers, but the representation of a naked cherub 
borne aloft by angels. Mrs. Duncan stared at it for a 
moment—turned it about curiously, and burst into tears. 

“Tt is a mistake!’ she cried; ‘‘ but, oh, if I could 
only think of him like this, instead of moldering in the 
grave, I might—some day—be able to remember my 
darling, and thank Heaven that he was gone.” 

‘Dear Mrs. Duncan,” I replied, ‘ try and believe that 
that is his true portrait, and be comforted. Nay, do not 
sob so violently, but lay your hands in mine and let me 
tell you what I have seen.” 

So, grasping each other as if we had been friends for 
years, I told the bereaved mother how her child had 
come to me, and how the beautiful poem I had heard 
seemed to have revealed to my mind that it was her 
uncontrolled regret that kept him from rising with the 
angels to a higher sphere. 

She listened with wide-open, horror-stricken eyes, as if 
she felt that she had been guilty of a crime. 

“My little one,” she moaned, ‘‘my poor little one! 
Kept out of glory for my ingratitude and discontent ! 
But it shall be so no more! I will pray, night and day, 
until I learn the bitter lesson of resignation to Heaven’s 
will.” 

“See !’ I exclaimed, as I glanced toward the empty 
cot, “he is there! He is rising already! Your first 


“‘T have taken espec- 
I will go and fetch 


desire for his welfare, irrespective of your own, has been 
answered by himself !” 

And as we gazed together, awe-struck as in the pre- 
sence of an angel—we saw a shadowy infant form float 
smiling upward, until it was lost to view in the radiance 
of the sun! 

When I looked round at Mrs. Duncan for the interpre- 
tation of the vision, I found that she had sunk upon her 
knees in prayer. 

x % x 

It is years and years since those events took place, and 
Mrs. Duncan and myself are still fast friends. She has 
several children now, and so have I, but neither of us 
has forgotten the spirit child that was imprisoned for 
awhile in Abergeldie Terrace. 

Only the other day his mother told me that she never 
could find out how that photograph came into her hands. 
The photographers denied all knowledge of its being 
sent. Yet there it was. It is one of those mysteries 
which it seems futile to attempt to unravel. But it 
taught her a lesson: to hold the blessings of life with a 
loose hand, and to believe that, though hidden, maybe, 
from sight, they never can be lost to us, until time and 
eternity have come to an end, 
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Tue West Highlands present the most extensive region 
of heaviest rainfall in the British Islands, The mountain 
masses along whose slopes and plateaus the rainfall is 
precipitated offer a practically unbroken face of High- 
lands directly in the course of the rain-bringing winds 
from the Atlantic. Particular attention is drawn to the 
circumstance that these mountain masses present many 
lochs and valleys directly in the-course of these winds, 
up which, therefore, the winds are borne, and these, cool- 
ing as they descend, pour down the deluges of rain 
which deeply trench the sides of the mountains in the 
lines of their watercourses. 

This region of heaviest rainfall lies so far to the north 
of Ireland that the rainfall is not lessened by a previous 
partial drying of the Atlantic winds in their passage 
thither. To southward, however, it is quite different. 
Over the whole of the extensive tract of Great Britain 
from Luss to the Lake District there is not a single rain- 
gauge whose annual average reaches 80 inches, even al- 
though a number of rain-gauges have been planted in 
the higher districts, and in positions likely to furnish ap- 
proximately the maximum rainfall of these districts, 


|The diminished rainfall is no doubt due to.the partial 


drying of the Atlantic winds in their passage across 
Treland before they reach Southern Scotland. 

St. George’s Channel and the Irish Sea open a free pas- 
sage to the southwesterly winds, here diverted into a 
more southerly course, to the North of England and to 


| Wales ; and accordingly, where the mountain masses of 


the Lake District and of North and South Wales oppose 
their course the rainfall over large portions of these 
high districts exceeds 80 inches. 

The maximum falls in these four districts respectively 
are 185.96 inches at The Styx, in the Lake District ; 128.50 
inches at Glencoe, Argyllshire; 116.90 inches at Bedd- 
gelert, North Wales ; and 96.18 inches at Ty-Draw-Tre- 
herbert, South Wales. 

The largest region of 60 to 80 inches rainfall is in the 
West Highlands, surrounding the region of still larger 
rainfall of 80 inches and upward, and it extends from 
the Crinan Canal to beyond Loch Assynt in Sutherland, 
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OF THE SEA. 


«— GYMNOTUS ELECTRICUS, 


Then follow the hills to the north ef Galloway, the hills | sures, and not from vents, so firm a hold had been taken 


to the north and east of Dumfriesshire, large portions of 
the Lake District, of North and South Wales, of West 
Galway, the mountainous districts of Kerry, and Dart- 
moor in Devonshire. 


FISSURE ERUPTIONS. 


Tuosr who have been accustomed to regard voleanoes 
such as Vesuvius or Etna as the one form of voleanic ac- 
tion, may be somewhat startled by the statement that 
lavas have sometimes been poured forth from fissures hun- 
dreds of miles in length, and have deluged vast tracts of 
country beneath sheets of molten rock, compared with 
which the puny lava-fields of Italy sink into insignifi- 
cance. History, romance and legend have been so long 
associated with the group of volcanoes overlooking the 
quiet Tyrrhenian Sea, that from the time when Pindar 
sung of the fire-floods of Etna, and Pliny died, too rashly 
investigating the great eruption of Vesuvius, till Scrope, 
Lyell, Von 
Buch and 
Palmieri 
made them 
the centre of 
their re- 
searches, 
they have 
occupied too 
large a share 
of attention, 
and have 
been thus 
regarded as 
the full nor- 
mal develop- 
ment of that 
volcanic 
activity of 
which they 
are but a 
phase, and 
only a minor 
phase. Hence 
when, eight- 
eon years ago 
Richtofen 
described 
the great 
lava - plains 
of Western 
America, and 
attributed 

heir origin 
to ejection 
crom fis 


j of the minds of geologists by nearly twenty centuries 


of observation of Vesuvius and its fellows, that his 
arguments were received with incredulity ; and though 
they have been amply verified by subsequent investiga- 
tions, and have afforded the clew to the interpretation 
if the vast series of volcanic rocks in other quarters 
| of the globe, they have not been generally circulated, 
| and few, outside the circle of geologists, are acquainted 
with them. 

The fissure eruption which has attracted most attention 
is that which formed the plateau of the Snake River, and 
which covers altogether, in Idaho, Oregon and Washing- 
ton, p= extent of country equal to France and Great 
Britain combined. The district is one wide, verdureless 
waste of black basalt, stretching westward from the 
mountains, by which it is bounded on the north and 
east, as an apparently boundless desert, black and bare, 

| as though it had but recently cooled. Except for the 
shifting sand-dunes and slight ridges of basalt extending 
‘like long, low waves or ground swells—to which Pro- 
fessor Geikio 
compares 
them —the 
surface 
would be 
quite level, 
the lava hav- 
ing either 
been poured 
over a plain, 
or having 
buried the 
undulations 
of the coun- 
try beneath 
hundreds of 
feet of stone. 
The colum- 
nar struc- 
ture, so often 
adopted by 
basalt, is 
here largely 
developed, 
and to it is 
due the tes- 
sellated ap- 
pearance of 
the rock, 
which adds 
another to 
the many 
striking fea 
tures in the 
scenery of 
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The only river in the district is the Snake River, which 
winds its way to the Pacific through a cafion seven 
hundred feet deep, and which is joined, through under- 
ground courses, by a few streams that flow on to the 
basalt from the neighboring mountains, and soon sink 
beneath the surface. 

The Director-general of the Geological Survey visited 
the district five years ago, and his graceful pen has thus 
described his first view of this great lava desert : ‘‘ We 
had been riding for two days over fields of basalt, level 
as lake bottoms among the valleys, and on the morning 
of the last day we emerged from the mountains upon the 
great sea of black lava, which seems to stretch illimitably 
westward. With minds keenly excited by the incidents 
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ejected from these, nor in the ordinary method of vol- 
canic emission. We are, therefore, forced to accept 
Richthofen’s* theory, that they are due to a series of 
eruptions from fissures which stretched across. the 
country for several hundreds of miles, but are now 


| hidden by the sheets of stone in which, since no very re- 


mote period, the district has been inwrapped. Geologi- 


cally speaking, this must have been recent, as is evi- 
| denced by the lava floods having covered the present 
valleys, and having sealed up the gravel and silt of their 
lakes and rivers ; but sufficient time has elapsed to have 
allowed of the erosion of the picturesque ravine of the 
Snake River; and in so dry a climate and on so hard a 
rock, this must have been slow work, though in all pro- 
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of the journey, we rode for hours by the side of that ap- 
parently boundless plain. Here and there a trachytic 
spur projected from the hills, sueceeded now and then 
by a valley, up which the black flood of lava would 
stretch away into the high grounds. It was as if the 
great plain had been filled with molten rock, which had 
kept its level, and wound in and out along the bays and 
promontories of the mountain slopes, as a sheet of water 
would have done.” 

The feature, however, that most struck Professor 
Geikie, as it had done previous observers, was the ab- 
sence of ash and scoria, and of any crater where the 
eruption could have occurred. There‘are, indeed, a few 
cinder cones, but they are analogous—as he says—to the 
smaller cones on the flanks of a volcano, or more so to 
those around the vapor-vents on the surface of lava- 


streams, Such vast masses of lava were certainly not’ 


bability it does not carry back the date of the event 
beyond the human occupation of the continent. It is by 
no means impossible that man may have witnessed the 
last of these eruptions from the summit of the trachyte 
hills, at the base of: which was eddying this ocean Of 
molten rock. 


ELECTRICIANS OF THE SEA. 
By C. F. HOLDER. 


AmonG the many curious methods of defense and pro- 
tection possessed by various animals, none is more re- 
markable than that of electricity. The phenomenon is 
found in a number of widely different forms, especially 
among fishes and insects. Among the former, several 
genera and nine different species find protection in this 
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way. Three of them are rays ; one a swordfish, another 
the curious balloon-fish (Tetraodon electricus) from Co- 
moro, while the malapterus from Africa, and the gigantic 
gymnotus from South America, complete the list. All 
these fishes are particularly defenseless, and evi- 
dently rely to a greater or less extent upon their singular 
electrical power. The fish gymnotus attains a length of 
nearly twenty feet, one of the most gigantic of the eel 
family. They are much thicker and larger in proportion 
than ordinary eels of the same length, and are of nearly 
the same size throughout. The head is broad, and the 
tail compressed, and a long fin extends nearly the entire 
ventral surface. There are numbers of different kinds, 
as the carapo gymnote, the rostrated, and white, all of 
which are supposed by some naturalists to possess elec- 
trical properties of a greater or less degree, and, notwith- 


standing their disagreeable exterior, they are esteemed | 


by the natives as an article of food. Its peculiarities 
were first discovered by Professor Van Berkel, and the 
famous astronomer Richer was probably the first to in- 
vestigate the curious creatures in South America, as early 
as 1671. He read a paper before the Academy of Science 
of Paris, in which he said: ‘I was much astonished to 
see a fish some three or four feet in length, and resem- 
bling an eel, deprive of all sensation for a quarter of an 
hour the arm and neighboring parts which touched 
it. Iwas not only an ocular witness of the effect pro- 
duced by its touch, but I have myself felt it on touching 
one of these fishes, still living, though wounded by a 
hook, by means of which some Indians had drawn it from 
the water. They could not tell what it was called, but 
they assured me that it struck the other fishes with its 
tail in order to stupefy them and devour them afterward, 
which is very probable when we consider the effect of its 
touch upon a man.” 

This was considered an exaggeration, but eighty years 
later 9, book appeared, entitled ‘“‘ Voyage en Amérique,” 
from the pen of Condamine, who substantiated Richer's 
account. In 1750, Dr. Ingram made some experiments 
with it, and considered that the fish was surrounded by an 
electric atmosphere. Later, another physician, Dr. Gra- 
mund, compared the fish to a Leyden-jar, except that no 
spark was seen on its body, however strong the blow 
given ; for, if the fish was large, those who touched it 
were struck down and felt the blow on their whole body. 
Many different accounts followed from the French and 
Dutch writers of the time, until finally Humboldt, from 
Bonpland’s experiments, produced a memoir on the sub- 


ject, which was read before the Institute of France and | 


created much interest among scientific men. 

The electrical eel is the most powerful of all the elec- 
tric fishes. Its electric organs consist of two pairs of 
longitudinal bodies, situated immediately below the skin, 
above the muscles ; one pair on the back of the tail, and 
the other pair along the anal fin. Each fasciculus is 
composed of flat partitions or septa, with transverse di- 
visions between them. The outer edges of the septa ap- 
pear in nearly parallel lines in the direction of the longi- 
tudinal axis of the body, and consist of thin membranes, 
which are easily torn; they serve the same purpose as 
the columns in the analogous organ of the torpedo, 
making the walls or abutments for the perpendicular 
and transverse dissepiments, which are exceedingly nu- 
merous, and so closely aggregated as to seem almost in 
contact. The minute prismatic cells, intercepted be- 
tween these two sorts of plates, contain a gelatinous 
matter ; the septa are about one-thirtieth of an inch from 
each other, and a length of one inch contains a series of 
240 cells, giving an enormous surface to the electrical 


organs. The whole apparatus is supplied with more 
than 200 nerves, which are the continuations of the rami 
anteriores of the spinal nerves. In their course they give 
out branches to the muscles of the back, and to the skin 
of the animal. In the gymnotes, as in the torpedo, the 
nerves supplying the electric organs are much larger 
than those bestowed on any part for the purposes of 
sensation or movement. 

In traversing the Llanas of the Province of Caracas, in 
order to embark at San Fernando de Apure on his 
voyage up the Orinoco, M. Bonpland stopped at Cala- 
bozo, his object being to investigate the history of the 
eymnotus, great numbers of which are found in the 
neighborhood. After remaining three days there, some 
Indians conducted him to the Cano de Bera, a muddy 
and stagnant basin, but surrounded by rich vegetation, 
in which some grand Indian figs and some magnificent 
flowering, odoriferous mimosas were pre-eminent. He 


| and his friends were much surprised when informed that 


it would be necessary to take thirty half-wild horses from 
the neighboring savannas in order to fish for the gym- 
notus. The idea of this fishing, called, in the language 
of the country, embarbascar con cabailos (intoxicating by 
means of horses), is very odd. The word barbasco indi- 
cates the roots of the lacquinia, or any other poisonous 
plant, by contact of which a body of water acquires the 
property of killing, or, at least, of intoxicating or stupe- 
fying, the fishes. These come to the surface when they 
have been poisoned in this manner. The horses chasing 
them here and there in a marsh has, it seems, the same 
effect upon the alarmed fishes. While their hosts were 
explaining to M. Bonpland and party this strange mode 


| of fishing, the troop of horses and mules had arrived, and 


the Indians had made a sort of battue, pressing the 
horses on all sides and forcing them into the marsh. 
The Indians, armed with long canes and harpoons, 
placed themselves round the basin, some of them mouni- 
ing the trees whose branches hung over the water, and 
by their cries, and still more by their canes, preventing 
the horses from landing again. The eels, stunned by the 
noise, defended themselves by repeated discharges of 


| their batteries. For a long time it seemed as if they 


would be victorious over the horses. Some of the mules 
especially, being almost stifled by the frequency and 
force of the shocks, disappeared under the water, and 
some of the horses, in spite of the watchfulness of the 
Indians, regained the ‘bank, where, overcome by the 
shocks they had undergone, they stretched themselves at 
their whole length. The picture presented, M. Bon- 
pland says, was now indescribable. Groups of Indians 
surrounded the basin. The horses, with bristling manes, 
terror and grief in their eyes, trying to escape from the 
storm which had surprised them ; the eels, yellow and 
livid, looking like great aquatic serpents swimming on 
the surface of the water and chasing their enemies, were 
objects at once appalling and picturesque. In less than 
five minutes two horses were drowned. An eel more than 
five feet long glided under one horse, discharged its appa- 
ratus through its whole extent, attacking at once the heart, 
the viscera and the plexus of the nerves of the animal, 
probably benumbing and finally drowning it. When the 
struggle had endured a quarter of an hour the animals 
appeared less frightened, the manes became more erect, 
the eyes expressed less terror. The eels shunned instead 
of attacking them, at the same time approaching the bank, 
when they were easily taken by means of the long har- 
poon, and were drawn ashore without being able to com- 
municate any shock. Having landed the eels they were 
transported to little pools dug in the soil and filled with 
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fresh water ; but such is the terror they inspire that none 
of the people of the country would release them from the 
harpoon, a task which the travelers had to perform them- 
selves and receive the first shock, which was not slight, 
the most energetic surpassing in force that communicated 
by a Leyden-jar completely charged. The gymnotus 
surpasses in size and strength all the other electric fishes. 
They vary in color according to age and the nature of the 
muddy water in which they live. Beneath, the head is of 
a fine yellow color, mixed with red. The mouth is large, 
and furnished with small teeth arranged in many rows. 

The power of these monsters has been shown on more 
than one occasion, and one terminated fatally to a horse 
and rider; an enormous eel rising suddenly under the 
animal, killing it almost instantly and hurling the man, 
dead, into the water, as if he had been struck by light- 
ning. On the other hand, some laughable incidents often 
occur by the unconscious handling of the great fish. 
During the days of the New York Aquarium, two of these 
eels were received, and an Irishman about the place was 


instructed to place them in the tank. Thinking them or- ’ 


dinary eels, he fished one out, and became almost rigid, 
standing for a moment, with the big eel held aloft, and 
yelling for help. 

A few years ago, a firm in Boston ordered a number of 
large gymnotes from their agent in Rio. The fish were 
duly shipped on a fruit-schooner, which was foreed by 
rough weather to make the Bermuda Islands. During a 
stay there of several days, the crew were continually an- 
noyed by numbers of colored visitors who insisted upon 
coming aboard, sampling the cargo with such pertinacity 
that its entire depletion was threatened. They seemed 
possessed with the demon of curiosity. One huge black 
was especially obtrusive ; nothing was sacred. He went 
aloft, scoured the hold, examined the galley, and, finally, 
lifted the tin cover of the can containing the gymnotes. 

‘* What's dis yer ?” he asked the skipper. The latter, 
who was sitting on the rail, meditatively rubbed his fiery 
nose, and winking at the cook, replied : 

‘‘Them’s Fiji eels. We swapped off the first mate for 
‘em out in the Cannibal Islands.” 

“Ts dey big ?” questioned the astonished darkey, 
whirling the water about, and endeavoring to make out 
the fish. 

“They’se just so big,” said the skipper, knocking the 
ashes out of his pipe, ‘‘that ef you'll lift one out on to 


the deck, I'll give you the best bunch of bananas on the | 


Ann Eliza.” 

“Dat settles it,” rejoined the darkey. ‘‘ Why, captain, 
I’se de boss eeler on dis ver reef. Catch murries all de 
time, twenty-three feet long.” 

“Wall, they ain’t Fiji eels,” retorted the mariner. 
“Ve don’t look to me as ef ye’d the necessary muscle.” 

The native was a brawny specimen, weighing, at least, 
200 pounds, and this last speech was too much for him. 
Motioning back some of his companions who had joined 
him, the ‘‘ boss eeler’”’ reached into the can, and, cau- 
tiously moving about, secured a hold with one hand, 
while he made a quick grasp with the other and straight- 
ened up. A howl that might have been heard a mile 
broke from him, as he rose up with an enormous eel 
writhing in his rigid arms. His eyes fairly stood out. 
while he roared and cried in what was evidently veritable 
anguish. ; 

‘‘What’s de matter ?” shouted a comrade ; “de fish 
ain’t a-bitin’ yo’ ?” 

“Take it off!” cried the champion. 

Thus appealed to, the other seized the eel, and, being 
a weaker party, was knocked fairly over. Completely 


Sensor), so common on the Southern coast. 


demoralized, the entire company, headed by the two vie- 
tims, now made for the shore, avowing that they had 
been ‘‘ voudooed ” and nearly killed by the Yankee cap- 
tain’s fish. What their sensations were can be appre- 
ciated when it is remembered that they were struck with 
a shock equal to fifteen Leyden-jars of 3,500 square 
inches of surface. 

Ihave noticed peculiar sensations, perhaps electric, 
when handling living specimens of the jack (Carana de- 
In the early 
Summer months they appear on the reefs in vast schools, 
chasing the small fry high up on the sands, often throwing 
themselves high and dry upon the shore in the excite- 
ment of their onslaught. The noise they make in this 
movement can be heard for over a mile, and always at- 
tracts a goodly attendance of gulls, pelicans, and fisher- 
men, if the latter are near. It is only necessary to stand 
knee-deep in the school of sardines, and either spear the 
jacks as they rush in, or grasp them by the tail and throw 
them upon the sands. It was during the latter operation 
that I noticed the peculiarity above mentioned. 

One of the most familiar of the electricians is the tor- 
pedo of our own shores. In these fish the electric organs 
are large, flat, uniform bodies, lying one on each side of 
the head, bounded behind by the scapular arch, and 
laterally by the anterior crescent-shaped tips of the pee- 
toral fins. They consist of an assemblage of vertical 
hexagonal prisms, whose ends are in contact with the in- 
teguments above and below; and each prism is sub- 
divided by delicate transverse septa, forming cells, filled 
with a clear, trembling, jelly-like fluid, and lined within 
by an epithelium of nucleated corpuscles. Between this 
epithelium and the transverse septa and walls of the 
prism there is a layer of tissue on which the terminations 
of the nerves and vessels ramify. Hunter counted 470 
prisms in each battery of Torpedo marmorata, and de- 
monstrated the enormous supply of nervous matter which 
they receive. Each organ receives one branch of the 
trigeminal nerve and four branches of the vagus; the 
former, and the three anterior branches of the latter, 
being each as thick as the spinal cord. 

The upper side of the fish is positive and the lower 


| negative, and the power is seemingly entirely at the will of 


the fish ; the impression, as a blow, being conveyed by the 
sensory nerves to the brain, exciting then an act of the 
will, which is conveyed along the electric nerves to the 
batteries, producing a shock. A very curious experi- 
ment has recently been tried by Marey, who applied a 


| telephone to the fish, and found that a short croak was 


the result of a moderate excitement, each discharge last- 
ing one-fifteenth of a second ; but, when greatly excited, 
the croak increased to a loud groan, sounding like the 
tonality of mi, and this was prolonged four or five 
seconds. The writer has also compared the electric 
organs of these and other fishes to a muscle; both are 
subject to the will of the animal, and are provided with 
similar nerves of centrifugal action. Many other points 
of structure agree, and it is found that their chemical 
composition is very much alike. We know that a muscle 
in tetanus and contraction performs a number of pecu- 
liar quiverings, movements, or shocks, and M. Marey has 
shown conclusively that the discharge of the electric 
shock of the torpedo is accompanied by exactly such 
movements. Redi, an Italian naturalist, was the first to 
make a study of this curious ray, his attention being 
called to them by a fisherman dropping his net of fish 
back into the water, declaring that he had been charmed, 
and that some fish in the net had paralyzed his arms. 
As such stories were common among the fishermen, the 
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naturalist determined to investigate, and finally, fastened 
the alleged witchcraft upon the torpedo, that is very com- 
mon in the Mediterranean. 

“‘T had scarcely touched it with my hands,” he says, 
‘“‘than I experienced a tingling sensation, which extended 
to my arms and shoulders, followed by a disagreeable 


trembling, with a painful and acute sensation in the 
elbow-joint, which made me withdraw my arm imme- 
diately.” ‘*The benumbing influence,” another 
writer, “is very different from any similar sensation. 
All over the arm there is a commotion which it is im- 
possible to describe, but which, so far as comparison can 
be made, resembles the sensation produced by striking 
the tender part of the elbow against a hard substance.” 

Dr. Walsh, F. R. S., amused himself and scientific 
London with of these fishes after a series of 
periments at the Isle of Ré. The performances took 
the form of piscatorial séances, and it became the rage 
to take a fish shock. Wondrous medicinal virtue was 
ascribed to it, and the demand for torpedoes brought a 
rich harvest to the fishermen. Their use in medicine, 
however, was not new, as Dioscorides, the physician of 
Antony and Cleopatra, is said to have used it, Dr. Walsh’s 


Says 
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method was to place a living torpedo upon a wet towel ; 
from a plate he suspended two pieces of brass wire by 
means of silken cord, which served to isolate them. 
Round the torpedo were eight persons standing on isolat- 
ing substances. One end of the brass wire was sup- 
ported by the wet towel, the other end being placed in a 
basin full of water. The first person had a finger of one 
hand in this basin, and a finger of the other in a second 
basin, all full of water. The second person placed a 
finger of one hand in this second basin, and a finger of 
the other hand in a third basin. The third person did 
the same, and so on, until a complete chain was esta- 
blished between the eight persons and nine basins. Into 
the ninth basin the end of the second brass wire was 
plunged, while Dr. Walsh applied the other end to the 
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back of the torpedo, thus establishing a complete con- 
ducting circle. At the moment when the experimenter 
touched the torpedo, the eight actors in the experiment 
felt a sudden shock, similar in all respects to that com- 
municated by the shock of a Leyden-jar, only less in- 
tense. 

The torpedo was then placed on an isolated supporter, 
and communicated to twenty persons, similarly placed, 
from forty to fifty shocks in a minute and a half. Each 
effort made by the animal in order to give them was ac- 
companied by the depression of its eyes, which were 
slightly projecting in their natural state, and seemed to 
be drawn within their orbits, while the other parts of the 
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THE MALAPTERUS ELECTRICUS, 


body remained immovable. If only one of the two 
organs was touched, in place of a strong and sudden 
shock, only a slight sensation was experienced—a numb- 
ness or start, rather than a shock. 
lowed with every experiment tried. The animal was 
tried with a non-conducting rod, and no shock followed ; 


glass, or a rod covered with wax, produced no effect ; | 


touched with a metallic wire, a violent shock followed. 
In a letter from a Lynn fisherman, he says: ‘‘I have 


Monday, from a torpedo. I struck it with a harpoon, 
holding on to the stick and standing rather insecurely on 


the bow of the boat, and was fairly knocked overboard | 


and so stunned that I could scarcely get out.” 

On the Nile, and in various rivers of South America, is 
found the electric catfish (JJalapterus electricus). The 
Arabs call them Raad or thunder, while those in the 
Niger are known as Jshenza. Here these are put to a 
strange use by certain tribes. Men and women sus- 


deal of the Jshenza; in other words, to hold one of the 
living batteries in each hand, and if held until the fish 
exhausts its power the suspected is cleared ; but if the 
fish overcomes him he is presumed guilty. 


others, it has enough to contort the victim into the 


strangest positions, often hurling him to the ground, 


and causing a fearful rigidity of the muscles. 

In the Malapterus, the electric organ extends over the 
whole body, but is thickest on the abdomen ; it lies be- 
tween two aponeurotic membranes below the skin, and 
consists of rhomboidal cells which contain a rather firm, 
gelatinous substance, The electric nerve 
takes its origin from the spinal cord, 
does not enter into connection with 
ganglia, and consists of a single, en- 
ormously strong primitive fibre, which 
distributes its branches in the electric 
organs. 

An electric balloon-fish (7etraodon) 
has been discovered in the waters about 
the Comoro Islands, These curious 
fishes were found in great numbers 
among the cavities of the rocks by the 
crew of ‘an English ship, and when 
taken from the water they gave sharp 
and decided shocks, immediately assum- 
ing the strange oval shape from which 
they have derived their English appel- 
lation. Other fishes are known to be 
electricians of more or less power, but 
as yet little is known of tlieir natural 


The same result fol- | 


| serratus) of the West India Islands, 
pected of stealing are obliged to go through the or- | 


| elbow, 


| the legs were the electric organs. 
Though this fish does not compare in power to the | 
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method of using their curious defense. That it is such, is 
scarcely to be doubted ; yet the torpedo is infested with 
a parasite that bores into its various parts, utterly in- 
sensible to the batteries of its victim. Professor Leydig, 
the eminent Swiss naturalist, marshals the forces of a 
small army of believers in the electric properties of the 
mother-of-pearl spots found in the Manrolicus, Chanliodus, 


| and other fish indigenous to the Mediterranean waters. 
| The alleged electric organs are oval spots, generally scat- 
been laid up for a day or two from an attack I received, 


tered over the ventral surface, which, when critically ex- 
amined, appear to bear a resemblance to the electric or 
pseudo-electric organs of other fishes. 

Of all the electric animals, the insects, are, perhaps, the 
most interesting, possibly from the fact that but little is 
yet known concerning them, The late General Davis, of 


the British Army, a devoted naturalist and collector, was 


the first to discover these insect batteries, His experi- 
ments were chiefly confined to the wheel-bug (Ruduvius 
In picking one up 
from the ground he received a decided shock, as if from 
an electric-jar, which affected his arm as high as the 
Shaking the insect off, he observed six marks 
where the feet had been, and from this he inferred that 
The naturalists Kerby 
and Spence also refer to the electrical properties of these 
insects. Other instances of insect-electricians have been 
communicated to the London Entomological Society by 
Mr. Farrell. One is referred to in a letter from Lady de 
Gray, of Groby, in which the shgck was caused by one of 
the beetles—Elateride—so powerful that the arm of the 
experimenter was rendered useless for some moments. 
Captain Blakeney, R.N., had a most remarkable expe- 
rience in South America. Observing a 
strange, large, hairy, lepidopterous 
caterpillar, he attempted to pick it up, 
when he experienced so powerful an 
electric shock that his right arm and 
side were almost paralyzed. His life 
was, in fact, considered in danger; the 
force of the discharge being as power- 
ful es that of the torpedo, and more 
subtle. 


Excrricrry has been employed to cut 
coal in some of the mines in Illinois. 
The cutting is described as done by a 
chisel at the end of a steel bar, fastened 
to a piston of soft iron in the middle of 
a cylindrical coil of insulated wire, and 
the desired reciprocating motion is given 
to the rod by reversing the current in 
the coils, 
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AN intelligent paper was read before a recent session of the 
Iowa State Teacher’s Association on the evils resulting from study 
out of school hours. The writer, Mr. L. W. Parish, maintained 
that education should look to the most natural, complete or. 
ment of physical, mental and moral qualities. Neither side 
should be preferred at the expense of another ; but all three 
should be developed hand-in-hand. To secure the proportionate, 
and therefore most effective, training of the intellectual powers, 
little or nothing is required during the first three or four years 
of school life which a skillful teacher cannot accomplish with- 
out forcing book work upon the children during the evening 
hours, or during the time that belongs of right to physical de- 


| 


velopment or the performance of home duties. But, that the work | 


may be done thus, unfavorable circumstances must be removed, 
and both pupil and teacher must do their parts. The pupil must 
be regular and industrious, and the teacher must show herself 
mistress of the best methods of imparting instruction, On account 
of some irregular and unwholesome influences operating upon 
schools, more out-of-school study than is necessary or good is de- 
manded; but an intelligent co-working of teachers, parents, phy- 
sicians and the local press ought to cause a steady decrease of 
it in systematic physical and moral training. 


Tue latest and most trustworthy authority upon the natural 
history of the oyster, Dr.C. A. White, of the United States Geo- 
logical Survey, decides that there is only a single species of this 
popular mollusk to be found in the Atlantic waters of North 


America, namely, Ostrea Virginica, although its varieties have | 


been given several separate names. Three or four species are 
recognized upon the Pacific coast, and there is a long list of fossil 
species dating in Europe as far back as the Triassic, but in 
America only as far as the Carboniferous, era, In the succeeding 
age (the Cretaceous), however, oysters became more abundant, 
the family reaching, during that era, its culmination both in 
variety of kinds and in actual numbers. This expansion, from the 
comparative scarcity in Carboniferous times, was very sudden, 
and the close of the Cretaceous epoch saw an equally abrupt de- 
celine of the family, for fossil oysters are comparatively few in the 
following rocks. Certain of the fossil species reached a much 
larger average size than any of the existing kinds, and doubtless 
their flesh would have been equally palatable had there been any 
human tongues to taste them in those days, 


THE fishes of the United States were catalogued, with synopti- 
eal descriptions of each, in a Bulletin of the United States National 
Museum, issued in the Spring of 1883. Sinee that publication, 
however, an active study of this branch of animal life has 
brought to light many new species, and a new catalogue has 
already become necessary, Which has just been issued in the form 
of a preliminary extract from the report of the United States Fish 
Commission for 1884. The author is Professor David 8, Jordan, of 
Indianapolis, and the list is now complete to the present time, in- 
cluding no less than 1,870 species and sub-species. Of these, 590 
dwell in the fresh waters of the country, 550 belong to the Pacific 
coast, and the remainder live in the waters of the Atlantic Ocean 
and the Gulf of Mexico; the West Indian list nearly equaling in 
numbers that of all the remaining Atlantic fleld. 
the earlier list are principaliy new kinds of fishes from the deep 
waters adjacent to our Atlantic Slope, procured by the Gulf 
Stream dredging operations, carried on during the past two or 
three years by the United States Fish Commission. 


A CERTAIN test for the discovery of pure butter in comparison 
with any of the oleomurgarine compounds has lately been an- 
nounced by Dr. Thomas Taylor, microscopist of the Agricultural 
Department, This consists simply in boiling the sample to be 
tested, and then examining it under the microscope. If it is 
genuine butter, crystals peculiar to butter alone will be found; if 
not, the crystals of lard, beef suet, tallow or any other adulterat- 
ing fat used will appear in great quantity, and be readily recog- 
nized by the expert. It was objected to this by oleomargarine 
manufacturers, that mixture of the bogus butter with salt and 
water would cause butter-like crystals to be developed, and hence 
this test would fail. 
ment in print, and asserted that the mixture of salt had no effect 
whatever upon even pure tallow or lard, so far as the erystallization 
was concerned; and that, as a matter of fact, bogus butter always 
had salt and water put into it. This test may be considered, then, 
as a thoroughly effective one for discriminating between real and 
imitation butter. 


A MATTER of much interest, not only to scientific people, but to 
the public of curious visitors to Washington, is the fact that there 
has been prepared an illustrated ** Handbook ” to the National 
Museum. This vast collection, which is not only the prime object 
of interest outside of the capitol, to the visitor at Washington, but 
which holds the most valuable treasures to the zodlogist and 
anthropologist in the country, has heretofore had no descriptive 
book, and the lack of one has been severely felt. The present 
volume takes up each department, so far as the exhibition is 
arranged, and succinctly outlines its general scope and raison 
@ére, after which the most noteworthy specimens, or groups of 
specimens, are separately described, with the aid of small but 
admirable illustrations. While there is nothing “ official” about 
this guide (which is sold within the National Museum and else- 
where), the Smithsonian authorities, under whose direction the 
Museum exists, have aided in its preparation, and rejoice at its 
success, 
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| ristibly attracted toward the stranger. 


A MaGnetic UmBre.ia.—Sir William Thomson, of Glasgow, 
the eminent electrician, has been appealed to under novel cireum- 
stances to dissect an umbrella: During a recent passage of the 
steamer Princess Beatrice from Larne to Stranraer, the man at the 
wheel called the attention of the commander, Captain Campbell, to 
the fact that the compass, since a certain passenger had taken up 
a position near it, had ceased to work truly, the needle being irre- 
On being questioned, the 
gentleman professed himself unconscious of having anything in 
the nature of a magnet about him; but a series of experiments 
ultimately resulted in the discovery that the magnetic influence 
which had caused the compass to vary to such an extent as to 
make it unreliable was located in the traveler’s umbrella, the 
slightest movement of which was instantly responded to by the 
needle. Captain Campbell induced the owner to sell him the 
magic umbrella, which, having been tried with similar results on 
the largest compasses to be found in Belfast, has now been for- 


| warded for inspection to the distinguished scientist already men- 


| sight appear, since it is obvious that the compass 


The matter is of more importance than might at first 
in a fog, for 
instance—would be a very unsafe guide to steer by if its indica- 
tions were liable to be falsified by the accidental proximity of an 
umbrella, 


tioned. 


LINSEED-oIL FOR Parnts.—When linseed-oil is to be used for 
paints, its drying properties must be improved; that is, it must be 
converted into a varnish, For this purpose two and a half parts 
of litharge are placed in an iron or copper boiler with fifty parts of 
old clarified linseed-oil. The oil is then carefully heated to boiling. 
At the end of about one hour a dirty scum forms on the surface of 
the oil, which must be removed as it forms. Precautions must be 
taken to prevent the oil from boiling over. It is advisable to have 
a proper cover and wet cloths at hand for extinguishing the fire in 
case the oil should become overheated. On a large scale jacketed 
boilers heated by steam are used, After the oil has boiled three or 
four hours, it is allowed to cool and settle, At the end of two or 
three days, sometimes after twenty-four hours, the clear oil is 
drawn off. The lindseed-oil varnish obtained in this way has a 
pale wine-eolor, is clear and transparent, and more viscous than 
the original oil; it does not froth when poured out, and dries to 
an almost colorless mass. Linseed-oil varnish should be kept in 
bottles, It may be ground with various colors, and used for paint- 
ing wood, iron, brickwork, ete. Melted together with resins, es- 
pecially with copal and amber, it may be used as waterproof paint 
on wood, ete. 

ReMovAL OF SILVER Spots.—The removal of silver spots from 
the hands by means of cyanide of potassium is very dangerous 
especially if they happen to be scratched or cut. 


Several sub- 


| stances have been employed in place of this very poisonous one; 


| that has repeatedly proved its excellence. 


Dr. Taylor thereupon reiterated his state- | 


| 
| 
| 


for instance, iodine dissolved in iodide of potassium, perchloride 
of iron and the like. A contemporary has recently, and with the 
best results, experimented with the same preparation that has 
rendered such good service in reducing the intensity of gelatine 
negatives—that is to say, red prussiate of potash. A few crystals 
of this substance, dissolved in the hyposulphite fixing solution, or 
from five to ten parts of a twenty per cent. solution of ferricyanide 
of potassium added to fifty parts of hypo solution, make a tincture 
Silver spots can also be 
removed by touching first with ferricyanide, and afterward with 
The ferricyanide substances have the advantage of not 
being quite so poisonous, and do not destroy the color of clothing. 
If there are iron spots upon the hands, treatment with ferricyanide 
causes the places to become blue; washing with dilute caustic 
soda immediately removes this blueness, 


THE green color of some oysters has lately been submitted to 
miecroseopie study by Dr. John A. Ryder, of the United States Fish 
Commission. It is supposed, popularly, that this color is due to 
the imbibition of copper, and hence it is supposed that such 
oysters are poisonous. Dr. Ryder shows that this is a mistake, 
and also that the suggestion that the tinge is due to a vegetable 
parasite is wrong. The microscope shows that it is the minute 
blood eells which become tinged with the coloring matter, and 
that they tend to lodge in the heart (where they first appear) and 
afterward in the gills, giving the green appearance noted, Just 
what this coloring matter is remains undecided, It is very possi- 
bly derived from some vegetable coloring principle taken with the 
food, or it may possibly be an abnormal product of digestion. 
Whatever it is it is certainly harmless, and in France green 
oysters are considered the most toothsome of all. 


A VALUABLE crystalline coating for wood or paper may be 
obtained, it is stated, by mixing a very concentrated cold solution 
of salt with dextrin, and laying the thinnest coating of the fluid on 
the surface to be covered by means of a broad, soft brush. After 
drying, the surface has a beautiful, bright, mother-of-pearl coat- 
ing, which, in consequence of the dextrin, adheres firmly to paper 
and wood. The coating may be made adhesive to glass by doing 
it over with an alcoholic shellac solution, Sulphate of magnesia, 
acetate of soda, and sulphate of tin are among the salts which 
produce the most attractive crystalline coatings, Paper must 
first be sized ; otherwise it will absorb the liquid and prevent the 
formation of crystals. 


STAIRS FOR THE MILLION.—What will withstand the tread of 
many feet, enduring, and yet continuing to afford a firm foothold ? 
The iron treads of the staircases leading to the stations of the 
elevated railways in New York became dangerously smooth and 
wore away rapidly. After tests with various materials which were 
placed on successive steps of the same stairease,a rubber con- 
taining rungs of iron was selected as best suited for the purpose. 
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The hard slate upon the staircases of the suspension bridge be- 
tween New York and Brooklyn has worn away so rapidly that it 
has been necessary to cover them with wood, which can easily be 


removed as the wear renders a new tread necessary. 
mosaic composed of blocks of maple cut across the grain is fre- 
quently mod. in vestibules of public buildings and in passsenger- 
lifts in place of ceramic tiles. Tho wood is rendered still more 
durable by boiling in linseed-oil under pressure until the pores 
are thoroughly impregnated with the oil, which dries after boiling. 


A wooden 


ALL wood is not buoyant. Of the 416 species of trees found in 
the United States, the perfectly dry wood of sixteen species will 
sink in water. The heaviest of these is the black iron-wood of 
Florida, which is a third heavier than water. Others of the best- 
known kinds are lignum vit#, mangrove, and a small oak growing 
at an elevation of 5,000 to 10,000 feet along the Mexican border. In 
fact, all these excessively heavy woods are natives of Florida or 
the dry Southwest. 


M. Paces, in the course of his experience in photographing the 
movements of horses, has been struck by the observation that the 
foot of the animal, being half the time, on the ground at rest, must, 
during the other half of the time, be in much more rapid motion 
than the animal itself. His experiments seem to show that ina 
gallop this speed of the moving foot between each step reaches a 
velocity of about 200 feet a second, 
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Is THERE a word in English which contains all the vowels ? 
Unquestionably, 


A BED of gold isa mine of wealth; but a boy whose father is 
very rich is a minov of wealth, 


YoutH may be compared to a comma; manhood to a semi- 
colon; old age toa colon; to which death puts a period. 


A MAN with a seolding wife, being asked what his occupation 
was, replied that he kept a hot-house, 


“Dest” are the initial letters of Dun Every Body Twice, 
“Oredit” are the initial letters of Call Regularly Every Day, I'll 
Trust. 

A TRAVELED curiosity-hunter came home the other day wear- 
ing the Watch by the Rhine, with the Chain of the Caucasus, and 
the Key of India. 


Tue Tropical Times wants to know what the West-end chiropo- 
dist means when he advertises that he has ‘‘ removed corns from 
several of the crowned heads of Europe.” 


A SENTIMENTAL gentleman intends to petition Congress for a 
railroad land grant to improve the channels of affection, so that 
henceforth the *‘ course of true love may run smooth.” 


A SCHOOL-BOARD examiner lately asked the following questions 
of a little girl: *‘ What is the plural of man?” “ Men.” “ Very 
well; and what is the plural of child?” “Twins,” immediately 
replied the little girl. 


A crusty old fellow once asked: ‘‘ What is the reason that 
griffins, dragons and devils are the ladies’ favorite subjects for em- 
broidery designs ?” ‘It’s because they are continually thinking 
of the..jusbands,” was the lady’s quick retort. 


AN irritabie man went to visit a sick friend, and asked him con- 
cerning his health; but the patient was so ill that he could not } 
reply, Whereupon the other, in a rage, said: ‘I hope that I may 
soon fall sick, and then I will not answer you when you visit me!” 


Tr is said that at least four hundred and fifty thousand meteors 
fall from the heavens and strike the earth every hour during the 
year; and yet, when a man goes home with a damaged hat, and 
tells his wife that he was struck by a meteor, she will not believe 
him! 

A BARRISTER, not very young or handsome, examining a young 
lady witness in court, determined to perplex her, and said: ‘* Miss, 
upon my word, you are very pretty 1” The young lady very } 
promptly replied: ‘* I would return the compliment, sir, if I were 
not on oath.” 

“ THERE’s no humbug about these sardines,” said Brown, as he 
helped himself to a third plateful from a newly opened box; 
“they are the genuine article, and come all the way from the 
Mediterranean.” ‘ Yes,” replied his economical wife, “and if vou 
will only control your appetite they will go a great deal further.” | 


CHARLES DICKENS was once prevailed upon to assist at a spirit- 
ualistic seance. When the opportunity was afforded, Mr. Dickens 
respectfully asked that the spirit of Lindley Murray be in attend- 
ance, A ghostly manifestation became visible in a corner of the 
apartment. ‘ Are you Lindley Murray ?” asked Mr, Dickens, A 
deep, bass voice solemnly responded, “ [ are.” 


AN amusing anecdote is told of the great Charles Matthews, 
His attendant in his last illness, intending to give him his medi- 
cine, gave him in mistake some ink from a bottle ona shelf. On 
discovering the error, his friend exclaimed : ‘‘Great Scotland ! 
Matthews, I have given vou ink.” ‘* Never mind, my dear fellow: 
it does not matter,” said Matthews, faintly, ‘‘ I'll swallow a bit of 
blotting-paper.” 


j 


We have heard of an economical man who always takes his 
meals in front of a mirror. He does this to double the dishes, If 
this is not philosophy, we should like to know what is, 


A GENTLEMAN who had a carpenter at work in his house said to 
him: ‘‘ Why don’t you take care of those nails and screws? They 
will be lost.” ‘Oh, no,” the carpenter replied, ‘they won’t be 
lost! You'll find them all in the bill.” 


“ Waar do you mean by humbugging, madam ?” asked a homely 
barrister of an old lady whom he was cross-examining. ‘ I don’t 
know as I can tell exactly, sir; but if a lady was to say to you that 
you’re a handsome man, that would be what J’d call humbug- 
ging!” 

A CHILD wh9) had just mastered her catechism confessed her- 
self disappointed, because, she said, ‘‘Though I obey the fifth 
commandment, and honor my papa and mamma, yet my days are 
not a bit longer in thaland, because I am still put to bed at seven 
o'clock.” 

LALANDE, the French astronomer, when the Revolution broke 
out, only paid the more attention to the heavenly bodies; and 
when he found, at the end, that he had escaped the fury of Robe- 
spierre and his fellow-ruffians, he gratefully remarked: “I may 
thank my stars for it.” 

GarRIcK said of Sir John Hill, the physician and author: ‘‘ The 
worst I wish the doctor is, that he may be compelled to take his 
own physic and read his own verses.” ‘ You must reverse the 
punishment,” said a wag; ‘‘any man who takes the ductor’s physic 
won't live to read his rhymes.” 


FASHIONABLE WIFE (arrayed for the opera): “Do I not look 
charming, my dear?” Jiusband (not so fashionable ): “ Er— 
ye’es.” Fashionable Wife: “ Now as soon as I get on my un- 
dressed kid gloves, I will be ready.” Husband; ‘‘ Heavens! Are 
your gloves going undressed, too ?” 


Miss Bop: “Do you think Miss Roseleaf pretty, Mr. Hol- 
worthy ?” Holworihy (striving to say something complimentary) : 
‘** Well, she has a very intellectual face.” Miss Bud: ‘ Ob, fle, Mr. 
Holworthy! what a compliment to paya young lady!” Holworthy : 
* Oh, I wouldn’t say so of you, you know.” 


AmonG the replies to an advertisement of a musical committee 
for “a candidate as organist, music teacher,” ete., was the follow- 
ing one: “ Gentlemen—I noticed your advertisement for an organ- 
ist and music teacher, either lady or gentleman, Having been 
both for several years, I offer you my services,” 


A CERTAIN lawyer was compelled to apologize to the court. 
With stately dignity he rose in his place and said: ** Your honor is 
right and I am wrong, as your honor generally is.” There was a 
dazed look in the judge’s eye, and he seareely knew whether to 
feel happy or to fine the lawyer for contempt of court. 


A wInpy orator in the House of Representatives, after a lengthy 
effort, stopped for a glass of water. ‘I rise,” said Bloss, ‘to a 
point of order.” Everybody stared, wondering what the point of 
order was, ‘ What is it ?” asked the Speaker.‘ ‘I think, sir,” 
said Bloss, ‘it is out of order for a windmill to go by water.” 


“Dip you ever try to train a miss?” asked a country peda- 
gogue of Farmer Furrow, with the view of perpetrating a pre- 
historic pun. ‘“ No,” said the wily stranger, with a twinkle in his 
eye; “but I’ve missed a train without trying.” The pedagogue 
felt that it was time the schoolmaster was abroad, and abroad he 
went. . 

“Ts nis lordship at home?” asked a gentleman of a well- 
powdered flunkey. ‘ Don’t know, sir, I’m sure ; I will just in- 
quire.” He returned with the message, ‘* No, sir ; his lordship 
desires me to say that he has just gone out.” ‘* Ah, thank you 
very much, Kindly give him my compliments, and say I didn't 
eall |” 


CONCERNING A NEWLY CREATED BARoNET.—‘‘ How shall - we 
address yeu now ?” asked an old acquaintance of a newly created 
baronet at a friendly supper the other evening. ‘‘Call moe 
‘Jack,’ as you always do,” replied the new baronet ; *‘ but, for 
Heaven's sake, never omit to address my wife as ‘ your lady- 
ship!” 

A YOUNG man who imagines that he is a painter recently took 
one of his productions to an artist, and said: ‘*‘ Now I want you to 
give me a criticism on this.” The real artist turned the picture 
over and examined the back of it carefully, and then said: ‘* You 
have made one great mistake, You should have bought cheaper 
canvas,” 

A LITTLE girl ate her dinner with so good an appetite that, by 
the time dessert was placed on the table, she could eat no more. 
She sat silent and sorrowful, and looked mournfully at the dainties 
which lay piled on her plate, ‘‘ Why don’t you eat, my darling ?” 
asked her fond and anxious mother. “Oh! mamma!” cried the 
disconsolate child; ‘ because only my eyes are hungry!” 


A MEMBER of the House of Commons had been paying attention 
to a young lady for a long while, and had taken her to attend the 
House until she was well posted in the rules, On the last day of 
the session, as they came out, he bought her a bouquet of flowers, 
and said to her: ‘‘ May I offer you my handful of flowers ?” She 
replied, promptly: I move to amend by omitting all after the 
word ‘hind ’!” “He blushingly accepted the amendment, ani they 


adopted it unanimously. 


“DREAMING OF THEE.” 
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“ DREAMING OF THEE.” 


